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it HOPE. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





AH me! what battles I have fought! 
I would I knew the rune that lays 
The swarming shades of weary days 
That take the lonely house of thought! 
* A restless rabble unsubdued; 
A wild and haggard multitude; 
Distorted shapes that spring from tears, 
And torments born of wedded fears. 


Sometimes amid the changing rout, 

A rainbowed figure glides about. 

And from her brightness, like the day. 
The whimpling shadows slink away. 


I know that lyre of seven strings; 
The seven colors of her wings; 

The seven blossoms of her crown— 
There violets twine for amethyst; 
Small lilies white as silk weed down, 

There myrtle sprays her locks have 
kissed, 
And pansies that are beryl-blue, 
And varied roses rich of hue, 
With iridescent dewy eyes 
Of buds that bloom in Paradise. 


Come often, thou ethereal child! 

Now string thy lvre and sing to me. 
Thy voice ecstatic, fresh and wild, 
Eethralls each dark-browed phantasy. 


Beyond the walls she bids me peer 

To see a Future dim and dear; 

Sweet faces shining through the mist 

Like children waiting to be kissed; 

A lovely land that knows not pain; 

Atlantis land beyond Li‘e’s main, 

Where we who love may love again— 

Ah, me! is this beyond the plan 

Of God’s beneficence to man? 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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THREADS OF LIFE. 


BY 








INDA BARTON HAYS, 


Cy weaying my carpet of rags to-day, 
And watching the warp asit fills in fast, 
While my thoughts are broken like ends 
that fray— 
Shuttle fly in! 
How first and last 
The colors fling 
Through the webbing of life like rags and 
string! 
Tight in the loom is the warping of Fate; 
Ah! feed in the dark woof certain to 
cleave— 
Gray, when the years get lonely and late. 
Shuttle fly out! 
Joyfully weave 
Scarlet and gay, 
For youth when we sang with the birds at 


play! 

Mingled for sorrow, and clear when the 
heart 

Wove with a passionate tenderness 
through ; 


Yellow, when jealousy tore love apart. 
Shuttle fly in! 
Blue for the true 
Wafted away, 
And black when we knelt by the beautiful 
clay! 


1gs inthe carpet with random rife, 
Bright ones, and dark ones, knotted and 
ed 
Tyjical checkers that vary in life. 
Shuttfe flv out! 


W hite for the bride, 
Black for the bier, 
Warpéd and woven as life they appear! 
AFTON , 








THE HAUNTED LAND. 
A PARABLE. 
BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 








ABouT this land moves many a sad-eyed 
ghost, 
And there is sound of weeping all night 
long 
And sounds by day of melancholy song: 
Weird is the land, and beautiful, almost: 
But wrecks of mighty ships strew thick the 
coast, 
Tho now the 
wrong, 
And low, soft waves the deep sea-caverns 
throng, 
Where sirens sing, and Death waits at his 
post. 


sea looks innocent of 


Rise, rise. my soul, that we may strive with 
fate, 
And flee the baneful 
delays 
Us through warm, weeping nights and 
hectic days; 
Spread sail and steer, where fresh life may 
await: 
But ah, what words sigh down these 
trackless ways— 
What woids but these: 
late—Too late’’? 


beauty which 


“Too late—Too 





THE VALUE OF SUNSHINE. 
BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 





TURNING over an old agricultural paper, 
a while ago, I saw an article headed ‘‘The 
Daily Value of Sunshine.” Looking to see 
what might be the precise use or mean- 
ing of the expression, it appeared that 
the writer had exercised his ingenuity in 
calculating the average value of each 
bright sunshiny day in ripening the crops 
of the United States. And estimating 
the aggregate worth of certain crops to 
be $500,000,000 annually; then, he says, 
the bright sunshine of the four warmest 
months, must have a daily value of 
something like four millions of dollars. 

Whether this be so, or not, the state- 
ment suggests another inquiry, viz.: If 
such be the value of sunshine in the 
fields, what is its daily value in the fam- 
ily, in the school, in society, in business, 
in the Church? The value, not of physi- 
cal sunshine to the eye, but of the sun- 
shine of the heart, beaming forth habit- 
ually in the looks and conduct—the sun- 
shine of kind words, and kind feelings, 
of mutual sympathy, and love, and help, 
from day tu day, in little things and in 
great—who can estimate the value, the 
daily and hourly value of sunshine like 
this? 

Sunshine in the family! Who can cal- 
culate its value? No storm of sharp, or 
hasty, or unkind words; no blustering of 
rough, and jarring, and selfish feelings; 
no cloudiness of cold, and unfeeling, and 
repulsive want of sympathy; no disre- 
spect or disobedience from children, and 
no partiality, or irritation, or severity 
from parents; but all cheerful, kind, 
thoughtful of each other, and mutually 
helpful; every toil cheered, every trial 
soothed, and every day brightened by a 
considerate, genial and loving spirit. As 
sunshine from the heavens to the earth, 
such, but of infinitely greater value, is 
sunshine in the family. 

And sv with sunshine in the school 
where the teacher is interested in the 


pupils. and the pupils are kind to each, 


other; with sunshine in the counting- 
house and the office, where a cheerful 
and friendly spirit encourages every clerk 
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and assistant; with sunshine in social life, 
in all the relationships of acquaintance, 
or friendship, or mutual dependence, sun- 
shine between husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and 
servant, friend and friend. Who can 
calculate its value for the happiness of 
all? 

And last of all, sunshine with the 
Christian and sunshine in the Church. 
When a sad and despondent and diffident 
disciple once asked John Wesley, ‘‘What 
can I do for the Master?” ‘‘Sing as you 
go in your pilgrimage,” was the reply, 
‘‘for thus, by your joy in Christ’s service, 
you may win others to him.” And Bun- 
yan tells us, that it was listening to the 
joyous conversation of three or four 
godly women, as they were talking of 
the delights they found in religion, that 
won him to the Saviour. If ‘‘the Chris- 
tian is the world’s Bible,” then every page 
should be radiant with joy, and his en- 
tire life should so beam with light, as to 
testify to all that religious ways ‘‘are ways 
of pleasantness.” What higher source of 
joy can be found, than in that blessed 
promise, ‘‘I will be to you a God!” As 
though the most High had bowed the 
heavens to say, ‘My immutability is the 
rock of support; my omnipotence, your 
protection; my wisdom, your guide; my 
goodness and love, your treasure; my 
mercy, your sure salvation; my eternity, 
your endless happiness; my all-sufticiency, 
your satisfying portion forever.” Is not 
here the source of every comfort, and of 
undying joy, so that the believer may well 
‘rejoice in God, and joy in the rock of 
his salvation”? And if all would but so 
live as to find in religion the full enjoy- 
ment it was designed and is fitted to give, 
then there would be sunshine about every 
Christian’s path and sunshine beaming 
on the world from the Church of God. 
And of such sunshine, who can calculate 
the value, both for this world and the 
next? 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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ANOTHER CHAPTER ON MONOP- 
OLY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 











In tworecent articles I have analyzed 
and discussed some leading and typical 
forms of natural monopoly. It is easily 
perceived, upon a view of facts, that 
monopoly is in the order of Nature, and 
that it predominates over all the most 
fundamental relations of man to the earth 
on which he lives. It is not a product of 
civilization, or a result of the capitalistic 
organization of society, or an invention 
of the bourgeoisie, as is so often asserted. 
If then any one desires to declaim against 
it, he must understand that he is at war, 
not with human institutions, but with 
facts in the order of the universe. 

Civilization is in fact one long struggle 
against the natural monopolies which 
have been described, or, more accurately, 
it is an attempt to set one of them against 
another. When men domesticated ani- 
mals, and made of them beasts of draught 
and burden, they got one of the natural 
monopolies on their side as an instrument 
with which to fight against the monopoly 
of the land. When they discovered fire, 
they got a natural force on their side 
which was of immense help to them in 
contending with all the other limitations 
of their position. Wind, falling water, 








NUMBER 2050. 
steam and electricity, are all natural 
agents which man has learned to subdue 
to his service in his contests with Nature. 
Therefore, whatever emancipation from 
the extremest hardships of earthly exist- 
ence—whatever liberty—man has won, 
has been won by civilization, and there- 
fore also, at every new stage, the old nat- 
ural monopolies have persistently re- 
appeared, only in a much modified form. 
At the same time this civilization has 
cost mankird many inconveniences and it 
has, in many respects, involved experiences 
which we do not like. It has subjected 
us to drill and discipline. The civilized 
man is disciplined in his feelings, modes 
of action, use of his time, personal rela- 
tions, and in all his rights and duties. As 
civilization goes on the necessity grows 
constantly more imperative that any 
man who proposes to pass his life in the 
midst of a civilized society must find a 
place in its organization, and conform to 
its conditions. At the same time the 
civilized man, instead of living instinct- 
ively, as his ancestors did only a few 
centuries ago, has become a rationalizing 
animal. He reflects and deliberates. He 
makes deductions and generalizations. 
He has been fed for a century at least 
with a literature saturated with tremen- 
dous dogmas about the rights of men, 
liberty, etc., etc.—dogw as which are ade- 
quate to furnish a foundation for unlim- 
ited political, economic, and social specu- 
lation. 

The facts of the social order do not cor- 
respond with the deductions from the 
great dogmas. Consequently we have a 
whole literature of denunciation; of social 
theory to span the gap between the two; 
of superficial scholarship about primitive 
property; of sentimental lamentation and 
aspiration. In all this there is no ap- 
parent appreciation of the difference be- 
tween what is natural law and what is 
human institution; what is fruitful in- 
vestigation of facts, and what is idle ro- 
mancing; and the reigning confusion is 
shown best of all by the way iv which the 
most powerful and legitimate engines of 
scientific advance are confused with the 
abuses of generalization and speculation, 
and all thrown away together, while 
whims and fads are eagerly seized if they 
have only the ethical or statistical var- 
nish. 

Now a civilized society exists on an 
artificial level. The domestic animals 
which we use are not the ones which Na- 
ture gave us. They have been brought 
by the labor and ingenuity of man so far 
away from their original type that we do 
not always know what the latter was, 
The grains, fruits and vegetables which 
we eat are uot any which Nature gave us. 
We have transformed them out of all 
semblance to their original types. The 
clothes which we wear were never given to 
us by Nature. Between anything given by 
Nature and the shoes, hats, coats and 
dresses which we wear, lies a history of 
thousands of years of labor, experiment, 
ingenuity and caprice. Our houses were 
not given to us by Nature. A modern 
house has a history thousands of years 
long when we call to mind the steps of 
invention and experiment, and the thou- 
sand converging lines of discovery and 
invention of details which have gone to 
makeit. So one might go on indefinitely, 
but it is plain that the whole environment 
of a civilized man is artificial. He has 
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cut himself off by his clothes, his house, 1492-1892. pensation for their services, and for ex- | grant all needed government concessions, 
his fuel, his lights, etc., etc., from the THE RIGHT CELEBRATION. periments unanimously determined upon | It will not be difficult to construct per. 
influence of the natural environment, —e by the commission the body should be | manent buildings which will insure the 


climate, weather, soil, vegetation, etc.,and 
has made a world for himself on a new 
plane. The price which he has had to pay 
for this has been persistent labor and con- 


‘stant accumulation of capital. He has to 


submit to organization. He has to take a 
place in the social organization and seek 
his own welfare as a component in the 
great organized onslaught made by the 
race on Nature to make her vield the 
comforts of existence. In doing this he 
has to sacrifice that liberty which 
consists in doing as he likes. He 
has been taught that this liberty is 
his birthright, and that, together with 
it, he ought to get ease and comfort. 
But the man who revolts against society, 
and breaks out of the organization, suffers 
even worse penalties now than he did in 
lower forms of society, when a nomad 
horde, or a hunting tribe, expelled a dis- 
senter. Likewise the real hardships of 
our social order come when one is thrown 
out, or falls out, himself innocent, from 
the organization. 

The ancient classical civilization was 
founded on an enormous consumption of 
human power. The whole fabric was 
maintained by the expenditure of slave 
power underneath. The weight of it be- 
came so great that the slaves could not 
and would not increase in numbers suf- 
ficiently to bear it, and the ruling body 
lost the power to tonquer more nations 
and bringin new resources of enslaved 
men. The modern civilization is built 
upon machines and natural agents, 
broughtinto play through machines, that 
is, through capital. Herein lies the true 
emancipation of men and the true aboli- 
tion of slavery. Then come these two 
questions: Can we keep the advantages 
and comforts of a high civilization, based 
on capital, while attacking the social in- 
stitutions by which the creation of capital 
is secured? and, Are we prepared to 
give up the comforts of civilization rather 
than continue to pay the price of them? 
No one who forms his judgments ona 
study of facts can answer the first ques- 
tionin the affirmative; noone who is fa- 
miliar with current thought will say that 
people are prepared to give an affirma- 
tive answer to the second. 

Moreover, in the modern civilized com- 
munity the path of greatest success is 
that of distinguished service to the organ- 
ization. This service is highest when it 
consists in accumulating capital, in per- 
fecting the organization, in new inven- 
tions and constructions, and in skillful 
use of the apparatus. As this goes on 
we educate, from generation to genera- 
tion, men who are capable of more and 
more comprehensive control. At lasta 
few such men, at the head of the great 
combinations which are essential to 
the support of our social life on its 
present grade of comfort, are able, by 
agreement among themselves, to bring 
in again the form of monopoly which 
previously existed, but had for a time 
been interrupted. 

Hence we get ‘‘trusts” and ‘‘pools,” but 
here also the question is—whether to deal 
with the evil by pushing on to the next 
stage in which the progress of invention, 
or the modifications of process likely 
to bring in competition ina manner dis- 
astrous to the monopolies, or to seek a 
remedy which will arrest the industrial 
forces in their development on which our 
social well-being depends. 

Finally, we must notice that the mo- 
nopolist who is the commonest, and the 
most unpopular, are the man who has by 
the accumulation of capital raised him- 
self above the grossest wants and hard- 
ships of life, and hisson. The former has 
in this way raised himself into a position 
of superiority to his fellow-beings. He 
has also guaranteed the latter against the 
worst hardships of life, and given him ‘‘a 
privileged position,” as it is sometimes 
called, for the sake of carrying over to it 
the odium incurred by artificial superior- 
ity and immunity. This case, however, 
brings me to the family as the strong- 

hold of monopoly. 


YALE UnIvERsIrTy. 





BY WM. F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 





In putting forward any new proposals 
on this subject it will be wise to consider, 
first, the ultimate, ideal object at which 
to aim; then, inthe second place, certain 
subordinate projects, clearly practicable, 
useful in themselves, and at the same time 
in proportion to their realization con- 
ducive to the attainment of the ultimate 
or ideal end. 

For what ultimate end, then, should the 
complete exploration of the globe be at- 
tempted? Supposing that the nations of 
mankind had given to some wise commis- 
sioner unlimited resources for prosecuting 
this work. At what one final thing should 
that commissioner aim ? 

To these questions there can be but one 
answer. That answer may have many 
different wordings, but the meaning will 
be the same. One man will say the su- 
preme end must be the subordination of 
Man’s environment to Man; another 
will say the greatest possible enlargement 
of Man’s lordship over Nature ; a third 
the largest utilization of the planet for 
the welfare of the owners of the planet. 
It matters little how the thought is 
phrased, so long as the terms express the 
claim of the whole race of man to a 
knowledge of the whole earth, and the 
claim of every part of the race to share 
in the promotion of that knowledge and 
in all the individual and social well-being 
which such knowledge is to bring. 

This means, of course, that navigators 
and men of science and men of affairs, 
no less than moralists and _ philanthro- 
pists, are to plan and organize and labor 
for the inbringing of a day when man- 
kind shall consciously and with definite 
purpose enter into full possession of its 
natural heritage, when every branch of 
the human family shall willingly standin 
neighborly relations with every other 
branch, and when all the nations shall 
amicably organize themselves for separate 
and for co-operative scientific work, each 
gratefully borrowing from the world’s 
fund of general knowledge and proudly 
repaying the debt by new contributions 
of special and local knowledge of practi- 
cal value to the race. 

Descending from the hight of this far- 
off ultimate aim, one comes to inquire by 
what particular and subordinate under- 
takings—undertakings based in the con- 
ditions and needs and possibilities of the 
present—the men of to-day can accele- 
rate the realization of the ultimate aim, 

Three are here to be mentioned. Two 
of them are already perfectly practicable, 
while success in these will insure the 
practicability of the third, or of some- 
thing even better. The three proposed 
are as follows: 

First. The establishment, under na- 
tional or international auspices, of a per- 
manent scientific station at the northern 
magnetic pole of the earth, the same to 
be telegraphically connected with the 
Chief Signal Office in Washington, and 
through it with all meteorological sig- 
nal systems and national observatories 
throughout the world. This station should 
be named in honor of Christopher Colum- 
bus, and should be opened with suitable 
international solemnities on the thirteenth 
day of September, 1892, the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the day on which. 
24° east of the isle of Corvoin the Azores, 
the great navigator drew the first 
line of the first magnetic chart of the 
world, by there ascertaining and scienti- 
fically determining the first known “line 
of no variation.” 

Second, The appointment by Congress 
of a permanent commission of scientific 
experts, including eminent military and 
civil engineers and others, whose duty it 
shall be thoroughly to study and as far as 
practicable test all proposals looking to 
the promotion of polar exploration and 
polar research, whether these proposals 
relate to routes, methods, or appliances. 
Such members of this commission as 
might not be in the nation’s employ 
should receive a limited annual com- 





authorized to draw upon the national 
treasury to the amount of half a million 
dollars per annum. In honor of the faith 
and foresight of the royal patron under 
whose auspices Columbus disclosed the 
New World to the Old this body of new 
patrons of knowledge should be styled 
“The Isabella National Academy of 
Polar Research.” A bill for its establish- 
ment should be at once elaborated. 
Through the years 1888-89 it should be 
considered by the great scientific bodies 
of this and other countries, and revised 
in the light of their recommendations. 
In 1890 it should be enacted by Congress; 
in 1891 the organization of the Academy 
should be perfected; and in 1892, in 
Washington, in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of all nations, the inaugura- 
tion of the work of the body should in 
some suitable manner be publicly cele- 
brated. An appropriate day for this 
celebration would be the four hundredth 
anniversary of the auspicious day when, 
after weary years of vain solicitation and 
disappointment, the ideas and projects of 
Columbus found in the assent of Queen 
Isabella authority and means for their 
final testing. 

Third. The unification of all existing 
national systems of sea-coast lighting, 
weather reporting, high-sea surveying, 
tidal registration, ephemeris-construction 
and such like, in one comprehensive 
international system, organized in uni- 
form national sections; working ev- 
erywhere in uniform methods, pro- 
gressively belting the world with 
watchers in all low latitudes, and in 
the higher completing its last possibilities 
by maintaining, if practicable, at both of 
the northern and at both of the southern 
poles permanent scientific stations de- 
voted to terrestrial and meteorological 
observation, to physical experiment and 
discovery, and to the daily, or if neces- 
sary hourly, reporting of those polar 
pulses which predetermine storm and 
calm and affect for good or ill whatever 
lives in earth or sea. How vitally the 
full realization of this third project is 
conditioned upon the results of the second 
is of course too evident to requir? remark. 

Now, as to the first there can be no 
question whatsoever respecting its practi- 
cability. The region of the northern 
magnetic pole has already been visited. 
On the first day of June, 1831, Commander 
James C. Ross stood at the precise point 
where the needle no longer pointed 
toward any north star, but only straight 
downward to Earth’s mysterious center. 
‘‘ There,” he says, ‘‘ we erected a cairn of 
some magnitude, only regretting that we 
had not the means of making it a pyramid 
of strength sufficient to withstand the as- 
saults of time and of the Eskimos. Had 
it been a pyramid as large as that of 
Cheops, I am not quite sure that it would 
have done more than satisfy our ambition 
under the feelings of that exciting day.” 

The latitude of this interesting spot is 
70° 5' 17", its longitude 96° 46 45° west of 
Greenwich. It is on our North Ameri- 
can continent, in the peninsula of Booth- 
is Felix. Toreach it there is no neces- 
sity to cross a frozen sea, or to work one’s 
way through tortuous channels filled 
with grinding and crushing icebergs. 
From Northern Minnesota it is only one 
degree more than half-way tothe Arctic 
Pole. There are plenty of men ready to 
contract at once to build and to main- 
tain a telegraph from St. Paul or Boston, 
to Ross’s humble pyramid. The terminus 
is in a region by no means uninhabitable. 
Ross and his party found Eskimo huts 
awaiting them in the immediate vicinity. 
There are civilized men maintaining per- 
manent settlements still farther north. 
The Danish town of Upernavik in Green- 
land is in a higher latitude. The same is 
true of Hammerfest in Norway, and of 
other settlements in Siberia. If, there- 
fore, the people of the United States de- 
sire to have a permanent scientific sta- 
tion in Boothia Felix, and to give the 
world the knowledge for which itis wait- 
ing, they have only to say the word. The 
enlightened empire in whose name Ross 
took possession of the place will gladly 





most absolute conditions of comfort and 
health. With daily telegraphic commy. 
nication all sense of dreary isolation from 
the busy world will be lacking. For 
students of terrestrial physics, the station 
will be the one most fascinating work. 
shop in all the world. Not to speak of other 
investigations, how unique a delight it 
will be to station one’s self at the center 
of the mystic circle traced by the pole in 
its almost semi-millennial gyre and from 
that point study, with wholly millennial 
patience, the causation of the baffling 
mystery! 

The second proposal is equally free from 
everything that could be called visionary 
or unpractical. In fact, it makes the 
most effective possible provision for the 
suppression in the future of all visionary 
and unpractical schemes for Arctic ex. 
ploration. It furnishes a powerful soci- 
ety for the prevention of governmental 
and private cruelty to Arctic navigators, 
So far as our own country is concerned, 
this society would bring to a perpetual 
end all new attempts to propitiate the 
gods of the Pole by human sacrifices. In 
consequence of the desirableness of its 
indorsement, or by force of its example 
in calling into being similar national 
academies, it would exert a like restrain- 
ing influence over all countries. On the 
other hand, the inventions which it 
would stimulate and call forth would be 
likely in many cases to have immense 
practical value in spheres quite apart 
from that of polar investigation. Thus 
one of the standing problems at which 
such an academy would work would un- 
questionably be the problem of aerial 
navigation. But should success be 
achieved in dealing with this question the 
resulting benefits to polar exploration 
would be vastly outweighed by the bene- 
fits accruing in ordinary human inter- 
course. Another standing problem would 
certainly be the discovery of some method 
by which magnetic earth currents might 
be utilized for telegraphic and locomotive 
purposes; but here again success once 
achieved would mean far more for the 
inhabited world than it would for‘the 
tenantless regions of the Pole. Suc * 
academy would be sure to be called upon 
to recognize and reward success in snow- 
tunneling and in the construction of sub- 
nival and sub-glacial railways, electric or 
other ; but the moment success appeared 
and the chemical miracles of man outdid 
the physical miracles of the Frost Power, 
that moment agreater boon would be con- 
ferred upon the temperate zones than even 
upon tne frigid. In this light every pub- 
lic consideration which helped to create 
and which now helps to maintain our 
national Patent Office is a consideration 
in favor of creating an Academy of Polar 
Research with the powers and functions 
suggested. 

Does any doubter suggest that Con- 
gressmen are of an order of beings imper- 
vious to considerations of the kind we 
have indicated—let him ponder the fol- 
lowing extract from a report adopted and 
presented ten years ago the twenty-second 
day of January last by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs: 


“There is scarcely a natural science but 
would be enlarged and utilized by proper 
observations in the Polar seas. Natural 
forces are there subject to extreme condi- 
tions, and consequently produce phenomena 
not seen elsewhere, and which serve to un- 
veil the character of the forces themselves. 

“‘Terrestrial magnetism . is now 
deemed a most important branch of phys- 
ics... . If this intensely interesting science 
is to grow, observations must be had in 
that remote archipelago of ice. 5 

““Scarcely less interesting and no less 
important to the world is a knowledge of 
the atmosphere ani its phenomena, espe- 
cially their relation to heat and moisture, 
which is comprehended in meteorology. In 
the far North, and there only, can be ascer- 
tained the effect of that immenso aggrega- 
tion of ice, how heat is engendered and dis- 
tributed, how dry and humid currents #re 
putin motion to comming!« and combat 
each other, to what extent climate is 
affected in this wise, and how the hurri- 
canes which visit mankind with wratbful 
destruction originate. Is it necessary to 
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by any process of reasoning the 
tility of such knowle‘lge, the advantages 
sich would accrue to science and to com- 


copa flattening of the Earth at the Pole, 

and the extraordinary refractions there 

would yield such opportunities for investi- 

tion as would enable us to measure the 

earth with greater accuracy, to correct 

lines of latitude and longitude, and also 
tly facilitate the study of astronomy. 

“Natural history would be vastly en- 
riched, as 1s attested by the existence of 
rare flora and fauna. 

“Geology has found there the ground- 
work of new theories and the explanation 
of many old ones. In Siberia are found 
animals of anterior worlds, while in Nova 
gembla, Spitzbergen, and Greenland are 
fossils so abundant and rare that the pale- 
ontologist exults in his enlarged sphere. 

“Wonderful are the discoveries already 
made in each field of inquiry noted; but we 
are yet in the vestibule. The region of the 
unknowable is just beyond; we are invited 
thither. We know enough to realize the 
wealth which awaits us.”’ * 

The Congressman who prepared that 
report had pondered, and not vainly, the 
following well-weighted words of an 
eminent mathematician and scientist, 
Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale University: 

“]T do not regard it as any exaggeration 
to claim that the benefits which have re- 
sulted both directly and indirectly to the 
commerce of the world in consequence of 
Polar expeditions are more than equal to 
all the money which has been expended on 
those enterprises.” 

As to the right, the fitting, the crown- 
ing celebration of this great anniversary 
there ought, then, to be no doubt. The 
features above proposed are in the inter- 
est of all mankind. They foster inter- 
national friendship, they foretoken good 
to far-off generations. In them are the 
promise and potency of fairer ages—ages 
in which humanity, Christianized, re- 
united, instructed, shall enter upon new 
ranges of knowledge, new exercises of 
dominioa, new delights of common pos- 
session. By all rules of international 
propriety the high initiative falls to us. 
The hour is most auspicious. A more fa- 
vorable state of the public mind, a more 
favorable state of thepublic exchequer 
could not be desired. The necessity of 
adopting some plan worthy of the august 
otyt pp now at hand, facilitates discus- 
.-. aid mightily moves toward action. 
Europe herself discerns and owns the 
plain proprieties of the situation, for, in 
the words of Lord Dufferin—himself an 
Arctic explorer pleading for new efforts— 
itis saying: ‘‘ If in any place on the face 
of the earth enterprise should ve regarded 
and honored, it ison that continent which 
owes its discovery and its present glorious 
condition to the enterprise of the great- 
est navigator that ever furled a sail or 
took a bearing.” Sooner or later this 
waiting work will surely be taken up. 
Ringing in our ears to-day is the one de- 
cisive call of the century to begin it. 
Obeying at this time, our nation will cele- 
brate achievement by new achievings, 
ahero by new heroisms—so winning the 
just plaudits of mankind. 
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RUSSIAN FAIRS AND GYPSIES. 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 











‘*I] HAVE come too late into a world 
which is too old,” sang Alfred de Musset 
(was it fifty years ago? I am strongest on 
the chronology of other people), and I 
echoed his despairing wail, when I found 
that, for the very reasonable sum of 
twenty-five cents I had forever annihi- 
lated my illusions on the subject of gyp- 
sies. I should have been willing to pocket 
my twenty-five cents again, if I could 
have reinstated my illusions in my mind 
thereby. I had never had any curiosity 
to scrape acquaintance with gypsies in 
America, being under the impression—an 
erroneous one perhaps—that my acquaint- 
ance’s personal habits would require me 
to scrape him afterward. But I did an- 
ticipate a treat in the celebrated Russian 
gypsies, some of whose lovely maidens 
have married Princes, by the way. I was 
prepared to put up with any amount of 





*This Report was to recommend an appropriation 
of $150,000 to carry out the proposal of Captain H. 
W. Howgate to establish a Polar colony on Lady 


picturesque rags for the sake of their glo- 
rious voices and weird airs, or with any 
amount of poor singing for the sake of 
their picturesqueness. Hence, one of my 
first inquiries on reaching St. Petersburg 
was: ‘‘ Where can I see the gypsies?” I 
was told that I could hire a troika (five to 
ten dollars), go out to ‘‘ Arcadia” or “ Li- 
vadia,” summer gardens and cafés chan- 
tants, several versts from town, order an 
expensive supper, and get the gypsies to 
sing, price two dollars and a half a song 
(this item of expense is divided among all 
present); this is one of the ‘‘ won’t come 
home till morning” excursions which 
Russians like so much. With the sun 
rising (in the almanac only) at 9:05 a.M., 
and setting at 2:59 p.M., and with pitch 
darkness at 4 P.M., they can hardly be 
blamed for not consulting the clock with 
as much strictness as Americans. This 
in parenthesis, and I will add, that the 
general impression produced by the sun 
is, that he does not rise, except upon rare 
occasions, when one can see him by about 
10:30 A.M., provided one selects one’s point 
of observation judiciously, and inspects 
him down the vista of a street. This re- 
fers to the shortest days, but at notimein | 
the fall and winter does the “‘ orb of day” 
resemble anything but a tin platter, or 
the moon, or some other moderately pol- 
ished object with a hard outline. 
To return to my gypsies. I was ad- 
vised not to go to hear the Petersburg 
tribes, because they were too civilized and 
sang wretched foreign airs, chiefly Ger- 
man, but to wait until I got to Moscow, 
where truly national gypsies are to be 
found. A short time ago a big troupe of 
the Moscow gypsies came to town to give 
concerts, and were advertised to sing at a 
fashionable bazaar, under the patronage 
of a Grand Duchess, for the benefit of a 
society for providing cheap lodgings for 
the poor. AsIhad paid fifteen cents to 
enter a charitable bazaarin a Grand Ducal 
Palace, minus gypsies, I did not think the 
charge exorbitant. The fair itself can be 
summed up briefly. It required absolute 
genius to dream of holding a fair in such 
contracted and ill-lighted quarters. Many 
of the articles on sale were given by Im- 
perial Highnesses, but, not being labeled, 
they looked as usual. The lottery was 
presided over by one of the Empress’s 
Maids of Honor and the Princess Tru- 
betzkoi; the favorite actress Savina sold 
her own photographs, the Grand Duchess 
looked in on the revels, and an assortment 
of titles suffocated in various attitudes. 
Finally, after demonstrating their sav- 
agery—or is it civilization?—by keeping 
us waiting a good half-hour, the gypsy 
crew arrived. 
Iam not competent to pronounce upon 
the costume of the men. I suppose that 
a mancould roam the wilds in a pale-blue 
satin suit. Iam sure that the handsome 
leader looked wellin his dark-blue cloth and 
scarlet satin, with the emerald and dia- 
mond rings on the little finger on the ‘‘con- 
gregation side,’ with which he touched 
the light guitar. ButI strongly objected 
to ashort, fat, gray-haired, bald, Teutonic- 
featured, unromantic looking gypsy in 
round-eyed spectacles, tho I forgave his 
neighbor a Capoul bang. But the women 
speedily demanded my entire attention, 
and as I looked at them, I recalled with a 
blush, my once having taken the part of 
Esmeralda (minus the goat), and the 
trouble that I had taken to arrange a truly 
gypsy dress, and to learn a phrase of Ro- 
many patter which referred enticingly to 
hedgehog baked ina clay shell, and de- 
prived of bristles and skin by cracking the 
mold. That is supposed to be a viand 
which no gypsy alive can resist. But I think 
these gypsies could! The fat, very plump 
woman who sat in the middle, with her 
hair combed straight back into a ‘‘bob,” 
and who was dressed ina pale-blue silk 
shirt with seven knife-plaited ruffles, 
a dark-blue velvet bodice with crépe 
lisse ruffles, and a yellow crape shawl, 
would have scorned the idea. So 
would the young person in a pink 
satin ball dress, with five pinked and 
plaited flounces, a pointed bustle, and 


sleeves. Ditto the individual in a white 





Franklin Bay, 


crépe lisse frills in her low neck and short 


brocade ball gown,and so on. About five 


four wore brass coin necklaces (price sev- 
enty five cents and a dollar and 
a half in the Gostinnoi Door); 
and some coins on _ head-kerchiefs. 
Two or three were sufficiently strong 
minded to wear plain, round skirts, and 
to look like gypsies. But the receipt for 
a costume is so easy that I might as well 
give it at once. Take a crape shawl of a 
color to contrast with your best ball dress, 
fold it unevenly corner-wise, fasten one 
corner to your left shoulder, drape it 
across your breast to your right hip, and 
let the remainder hang down behind at 
will, like the odd fraction in a sum in 
long division or cube roots. 
I will not dwell upon these painful de- 
tails, but pass to the vocal portion of the 
performance, merely remarking that the 
principal female performer had light- 
brown hair, small gray eyes and a celes- 
tial nose—through which she sang, by the 
way. I shut my eyes and opened my 
ears, in the expectation that vocal pearls 
and diamonds albeit uncut and unmounted 
would reward me for my disappointment. 
The result? Well, I could have forgiven 
their singing in Russian, instead of a bar- 
barous tongue, but what I would not con- 
done was airs from Italian operas, exe- 
cuted, literally, in Russ, to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar, by the over-plump gyp- 
sy above described. For the credit of the 
audience, I will say that her efforts were 
greeted with dead silence. Then a gypsy 
beauty, the only one who was properly 
attired, treated us to a genuine gypsy air 
—Balfe’s song in the opera of ‘The 
Bohemian Girl”, ‘‘Come, oh come with 
me, the moon is beaming,” and so on, 
under the title ‘‘ They Lie,” witha refrain 
from thechorus. This was uproariously 
applauded and re-demanded. I learncd 
from some of my Russian friends who 
were present, that the audience thought 
it genuine Romany. PerhapsI am wrong; 
perhaps Balfe got the air from a gypsy; 
perhaps I ought to have been delighted to 
encounter the song which had been used 
to lull me to sleep as a child, in the 
mouths of Moscow gypsies at St. Peters- 
burg. But I was not. And now Iam 
tryingto make up my mind which style 
of gypsy is the genuine and which I pre- 
fer—the kind that glare at one along the 
roadside in America in summer, or the 
kind that wear bustles and diamonds and 
the latest sweet Paris fancy in pinked 
ruffles, and smile on one in winter in 
Russia? Which kind is the best fitted 
for romance? Which variety would De 
Musset have preferred. 
The other fair, for the benefit of chil- 
dren’s hospitals, held in the palace of the 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch Senior 
was better in every way. Larrived with 
my face half frozen, but quite warm in- 
side, both extremes being the result of a 
conflict with my isvostchik. The man 
would not follow my directions, and when 
I had talked myself hoarse and just 
escaped being set down at the Grand 
Duke Alexeis palace, in quite another 
direction, I appealed to a policeman. 
Then the isvostchik acknowledged his 
error, and reyuested double fare—for not 
knowing his way—in lieu of which I pre- 
sented him with some valuable advice. 
The ball-room and an adjoining drawing- 
room made an excellent shop. The 
articles on sale were very much the same 
as on similar occasions in America, with 
the exception of some things from the 
Caucasus, and the ways of the pretty 
girls and young officers who acted as 
‘*sales ladies and gentlemen,” did not 
differ perceptibly from the persuasive 
ways of Americans. 
One trim young officer of the Guards 
undertook to sell me a bashlik. This is a 
pointed Caucasian hood, with long tabs, 
with which the head and neck can be 
perfectly protected. (The soldiers and 
policemen wear a common kind—of the 
same pattern, however—worth about 
seventy-five cents, which is stiff and 
harsh. Prices range from this up to 
twenty-five or thirty dollars; hand-made, 
camel’s-down bashliks are handsome and 
expensive, but very heavy; while the 
best of all, hand-woven of goat’s down, 
of a beautiful gray, and impenetra- 
ble to heat or cold, are large enough to 





of the fifteen looked like gypsies; three or 





with their gold and silver tassels, and 

their seams and edges covered with gold 

braid; and they last forever. At present 

they are rather out of fashion, tho, as 

a rule, every one wears what she pleases 

here, warmth being the chief ~considera- 

tion. Orenburg shawls in white, fawn- 

color, or a mixture of the two, are the 

favorites at present. They are the shawls 

which ‘‘can be drawn through a finger- 

ring.” They look like the thinnest and 

coldest of fancy knitted shawls, but they 

are extremely warm, and so light that 

they never ruffle a curl nor an ostrich 

feather. But they are as expensive as 
bashliks, and very frail.) To return to my 

officer and his bashlik, after this digression 

for which my readers will thank me if 
they know no better than I did before I 

came to Russia the art of keeping the 
head warm. My officer wanted fifteen 
dollars for his bashlik, which was a 
beauty, and worth it, as things go 
here, and I tried to beat him down in 
the regular old New England chaf- 
fering country fashion, which still 
prevails here. ‘Oh, you'll find the 
money,” said he, at last. This was the 
exact phrase which used to be applied to 
serfs when they did not bring their full 
quit-rent and when forcible and artificial 
means were to be applied to refresh the 
memory of the unwilling contributors. 
So I have read in Russian books. I fled, 
to conceal my laughter, to another table, 
where I bought a. box of correspondence 
cards. On returning home, I found that 
I had purchased a pack of: ‘‘ court cards,” 
and that I was the happy owner of fifty 
coronets! Iam using those cards; I got 
the whole fifty very much cheaper than 
American girls usually get one. They 
had evidently, not expected any Republi- 
cans at the bazaar, but as I chanced to be 
an ‘‘ American Sovereign,” no harm was 
done. 

ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSTA. 
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EXCURSIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








ANY object of thought, whether in the 

past or future, material or immaterial, vis- 

ible or invisible, distant or near, in this 

life or in that which is to come, if within 

the circle of our knowledge, may come 

before the mind for meditation, and in 

this sense be present to thought, and that, 

too, while we are in the body, and with- 
out any change of location on our part. 

We can leap over centuries with the same 
celerity that we can think of an event of 
yesterday, or anticipate one of the com- 
ing day, and with nomore consciousness 
of mental weariness or tardiness of move- 
ment in the one case than in the other, We 
can, by the flight of thought, cross conti- 
nents and oceans, even the whole solar 
and sidereal systems, and in thought pass 
to the extremest boundery of creation, 
with the facility that we can cross an or- 
dinary street. No matter where the ob- 
ject isactually situated, how near or how 
distant, we can reach it in an instant, and 
in an instant make it present to thought, 
provided it lies anywhere within the field 
of our mental vision. Mere distance is 
no obstacle to thought. Short journeys 
are not easier than long ones. There is 
no law of contiguity in either time or 
place that confines the excursions of 
thought to the place where we are, or 
limits them to the objects that immediate- 
ly surround us, 

Here, then, is a marvelous power with 
which God has endowed the creature- 
man, made in his own image. It enables 
him, while in the body and without any 
change inhis own location, to become a 
spiritual traveler and sight-seer through 
all time and all space, mounting above 
and passing beyond the domain of his 
animal senses. The relations of the power 
suggest that this short day of life is 
not the whole of man’s day, and that God 
in creating him, had other purposes to 
answer than to make a being simply to 
breathe and then to die, and be no more. 
The mental dimensions of humanity do 
not correspond with so small an idea. The 
idea fits a brute, but nota man sired in 
Heaven, angelic in the model of his be- 
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Maker. This life, considered merely as an 
animal career, is not large enough or long 
enough for such a being. The human 
body is exquisitely organized, and well be- 
fits thegrander and more exquisite or- 
ganization of the soul; but, without the 
latter, it is simply a compound of alkalis 
and gases that will soon quit each other, 
and pass into other relations. He who 
confines his vision of humanity to the 
body does not see a thousandth part of 
that humanity. What he sees is com- 
monto man and the brute. What he 
does not see is common to man and the 
God whomade him. 

1. God—himself the one great center of 
all religious thought—exists, always has 
existed, and always will exist, as the 
antecedent and explanation of all other 
existence. Moses says, in the Book of 
Genesis, that ‘‘in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” thus 
tracing all things to God. We were not 
there when God did this, and not observers 
of what he did ‘‘in the beginning”; yet 
by reading and believing his Word, we 
canin thought instantly place ourselves 
there, at the very beginning of all exist- 
ence, with the exception of God himself, 
understanding through faith that, with 
this exception, all existence has a begin- 
ning, and that ‘‘the worlds were framed 
by the word of God,” and meditating 
upon the stupendous reality as if we had 
been there. No matter what may be the 
antiquity of creation, one single excursion 
of thought in the form of faith puts us 
there. We see the morning dawn, and 
look upon its God. The fact itself and the 
God of the fact are at once present to 
thought. The great mystery of existence 
is solved in the great mystery of God him- 
self. What we call Nature is, has been, 
and will be, because God is, has been, and 
will be. ‘the supreme philosophy as to 
the origin of this Nature consists in be- 
lieving what God says about it. Thisa 
child and a sage can equally do; and it 
may be that a child will do it more wisely 
than the sage. 

2. This world and all worlds move for- 
ward, from age toage and century to cen- 
tury, under the regulation of laws, so that 
events do not come and go at hap-hazard, 
but proceed in an orderly manner, and re- 
peat themselves under like conditions and 
circumstances. Our observation, so far 
as it exteuds, certifies to this fact. We 
see it with our eyesand feel it in our ex- 
perience. We bave no doubt about the 
fact. 

Woaence, then, comes this order? Who 
established it? In whose hand is this vast 
machinery of existence held, and where is 
lodged the power that controls it without 
weariness and without mistake or failure? 
Who is at the head of universal being? 
To whose will is it subject, and whose 
wisdom and power shine through all its 
departments? Thought, especially when 
enlightened by the Word of God, places 
him behind the whole scene, and makes 
him the administrative agent of the whole. 
God does it all ‘‘by the word of his 
power.” He never forgets to do it. Noth- 
ing escapes his notice, and nothing gets 
beyond hiscontrol. No accidents happen 
to him, and no event defeats his purpose. 
Nothing occurs that he has not appointed. 
Vastness does not embarrass him, and 
minuteness does net perplex him. 

Man’s soul, ascending to the great and 
glorious altitude of this thought, as it can 
in an instant, and anywhere, and in re- 
spect to anything, rests on God, and after 
this really has no need to ask any ques- 
tions. All its questions about the course 
of things and the procession of events are 
answered in God himself. It isenough to 
see the Supreme Ruler of the universe, as 
well as the Supreme Maker thereof, and 
shout his praises. The excursion of 
thought that sees and adores God in his 
providence is itself the highest philosophy 
of things. No one can get above it, or 
below it, or better explain events. It is 
sufficient that God rules. The order of 
Nature is simply a mass of divine appoint- 
ments. To this we must come at last, or 
find no sure resting-place for thought. 
He who stops short of this point stops too 
soon. To believe in and trust God is as 
philosophical as it is aevout. Those who 
are too wise to do this are just wise 








enough to be fools. Those who dislike the 
idea need look no further for proof of 
their depravity. One to whom God is 
unwelcome, whether as Creator or Ruler, 
is in a sad plight. 

8. Spread all through the history of 
this world, contemporaneous with the ex- 
istence of the race, and indelibly stamped 
on universal consciousness, as well as 
affirmed in the Bible, is the terrible fact 
that man is a sinner, out of harmony 
with God, out of harmony’ with 
himself, not right in the sight of God. 
not right in his own sight, self-indicted 
and self-doomed under the law of jus- 
tice, and hence needing some remedial 
system to cancel guilt and readjust his 
relations to God, and also cure the de- 
pravity of the heart. No one looking at 
the race as it is, or soberly at himself, can 
fail to see this fact. The mysteries at- 
tending the faet do not set it aside or 
turn it into a fiction. Caviling cannot 
make it non-existent. There it is in hu- 
man character, and there it has been in 
all the nakedness and awfulness of its 
won reality, with its resulting woes and 
fears. The most universal and far most 
important question of the race is this: 
‘* How shall man be just with God ?” 

To this question the Bible gives an au- 
thentic and divine answer; and in this an- 
swer we have another field for the excur- 
sion of religious thought. Here wonders 
on wonders rise through a long succession 
of ages, until at last the climax is reached 
in the person of Jesus Christ—the Son of 
God, the Son of Man, the Redeemer and 
Saviour of sinners. The story of this 
Christ on earth and in Heaven, and the 
doctrine of this Christ, presenting to us 
his great attributes and his great offices 
and acts of love and grace, make him the 
wonder of all history. He has no parallel 
in this world. There never was, and 
never will be, but one Lord Jesus Christ. 

Take down your Bible, reader, and read 
it day by day, week by week, munth by 
month, and year by year, until the whole 
story and the whole doctrine of the Bible 
Christ shall be transferred to your own 
soul; and you will then, in some measure, 
at least, understand the glory and the 
grace of that marvelous being who bears 
the name of Christ. You will understand 
the counsel of God in the great matter of 
human salvation. Enriched by this 
knowledge, you will have a theme for 
thought that will last for a life-time. No 
matter where you are, or what happens 
to you, the personal Christ who was God 
manifest in the flesh. who died for you 
and rose from the dead, and who then 
ascended into Heaven and ‘‘sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high,” 
will always be near to you, always give 
you enough to think of and enough to do, 
and always be your gracious companion 
aod Lord. Having made his acquaint- 
ance by faith, you will never be alone. 

No excursion of the soul is equal to the 
one that traverses the Biblical revelation 
of Christ. The thought of this invisible 
Friend is the select meditation. Com- 
munion with him is the happiest of exer- 
cises. Faith in him builds on solid rock. 
Affection toward him is itself a song. 
Service in his cause is a delightful em- 
ployment. Hope in him disarms fear. 
Martyrdom for him is welcome. Grace 
through him solves the whole problem of 
asinner’s salvation. All is right with 
the man who is right with Christ. That 
man has made his peace with God. Let 
him sing and hope, and hope and sing. 
Why should he not? Christ in the head 
and Christ in the heart demand a song. 

4, But what shall we say of the mortal 
hour, the languid eye, the pallid cheek, 
the quivering lip, the feeble pulse, the 
final moment, the last gasp, the body 
dead, the earthly life ended, the new- 
made grave, this tabernacle of clay mold- 
ering in that dark and silent abode? Yes, 
what shall we say of all this? Will it do 
for religious thought to spread its pinions 
over this scene, and gaze down upon it? 
Pray, what else shall come there? All 
other thought stands aghast. Mere sci- 
ence has not a word tosay. The caviler 
forgets his sneer, and half believes. This 
is just the place and just the time for the 
triumph of religious thought. Few are 
the men who can face death without the 





desire for such thought. Millions man- 
age to get along in life without this help, 
but they allwant it in death. Then they 
want the comforts which otherwise they 
cannot have. They want a hope that 
travels into the great future, and fastens 
its eye on hetter things to come. All 
men then desire to hear good news from 
the spirit-land. 

The religion that fell from the lips of 
Christ und his apostles, and was sealed 
by his blood, gives this good news. It 
tells the believer that death is not his de- 
struction, but simply a glorious change of 
residence. It sets the glories of the resur- 
rection over against the decay and desola- 
tion of the grave. The “ spiritual body,” 
fashioned like unto Christ’s “ glorious 
body,” will succeed the ‘‘ natural body ” 
that dies and is buried in the dust of the 
earth. The soul,at death, simply leaves 
the latter, and after the resurrection will 
have its eternal home in the former. 
Heaven with all his blessedness and glory, 
isto be the habitation of the man who 
unto Jesus for refuge has fled. Angels 
and ‘ the spirits of just inen made per- 
fect,” are to be his companions forever. 
Direct intercourse with Christ is to be 
his hallowed privilege. Co-residence and 
co-heirship with bim are to form a part of 
hisfuture history. The favor of an ap- 
proving God is to rest upon him. The 
‘crown of righteousness 1s to mark his 
royalty. Sinless holiness is to be his 
moral robe. Perfect happiness is to be 
his endless experience. The song of 
Heaven is toemploy his lips. The intel- 
lectual childhood of time is to give place 
to celestial manhood. All the sufferings, 
temptations and trials of this world are 
to be forever ended. This earthly life is 
to crimson into the bloom and beauty of 
the Heavenly Eden. 

Such are some of the ingredients of the 
good news which religious thought, with 
a Christ in it, and salvation in it through 
his blood, brings to the believing soul, as 
it retires by death from this earthly scene. 
God has made the most ample provision 
for happy deaths. Hope, ‘‘as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast,” be- 
comes the Christian when he thinks of 
death, and will become him when he 
passes through that otherwise awful 
change. He need not be afraid to make 
death and the future beyond it the theme 
of oft-repeated meditation. It is best for 
him when living, and it will be best for 
him when dying, that he should do so. 
His thoughts are well employed when 
they anticipate the end of this life, and 
look forward to the brighter and better 
life beyond. He will be the more likely 
to do right here, and sing a sweeter note 
hereafter. That man is in a pitiable con- 
dition who ‘‘ through fear of death,” 
spends his whole life-time ‘‘ subject to 
bondage,” and who, when he thinks of it, 
wishes that he could avoid the thinking. 

Here, then, are four excursions of're- 
ligious thought. The first goes back to 
God as the fountain-head and source of 
all being, except his own. The second 
looks up to him as the Supreme Ruler in 
allevents. The third traverses the whole 
field of revelation in which Christ ap- 
pears. The last gazes upon mortality on 
earth and immortality in the skies. These 
are the great thoughts for every man to 
carry with him during life’s fleeting day. 
No one should be so busy with the things 
of time as to exclude them. They are 
the largest thoughts which it is possible to 
have, and, in their influence on conduct 
and character, the best thoughts that 
ever entered the human mind. Not to 
have them, as we go through life, is to 
doom ourselves for eternity. Alas! alas! 
for that man whom God Almighty, as 
Creator and Ruler, cannot impress, whom 
Christ, as a Saviour, cannot move, and to 
whom his own coming death conveys no 
lesson. He surely has no fitness for 
Heaven. 





WILLIAM CORBIN a citizen of Palestine, 
Ill., the other day picked up an excuse- 
blank used iu the Mount Vernon public 
schools. Palestine is nearly 100 miles 
from Mount Vernon, but directly in the 
path the cyclone traveled. The blank was 
probably carried by the wind the entire dis- 
tance. 








VOLAPUE: ITS ORIGIN AND 
STRUCTURE. 


BY PROF, J. C. JONES, A.M. 





MorE than two hundred years ago Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz began the discussion 
of an international language for Europe, 
when Leibnitz showed his interest in the 
matter and his confidence in the possi- 
bility of such an invention by devoting to 
the subject much serious study, finally 
publishing his views in 1666 in a ‘‘ Disser- 
tatio de Arte Combinatoria.” From that 
time until the beginning of the last dec- 
ade, numerous attempts have been made 
to accomplish the task which the great 
philosopher set before himself, but all 
have signally failed. Some of the lan- 
guages produced during this period were 
exceedingly ingenious, but for one reason 
or another they took no permanent hold 
on the people, and are now unknown 
beyond the small circle of linguists, who 
feel an interest in such curious produc- 
tions. Perhaps the principal reasons for 
their failure are these: They were too 
metaphysical; the international spirit 
was not sufficiently awakened; the need 
was not greatly felt. Add to these the 
important fact that the feeling of the 
people toward a mechanical language was 
much the same as the workman’s toward 
other labor-saving machines, and surely 
the failure of all these artificial languages 
is sufficiently accounted for. It was left 
for this practical, liberal and needy age 
to invent and make use of such a medium 
of communication. 

The story of the invention of Volapiik, 
the youngest member of the Artifi- 
cial Family, has been so often told 
that it need not be repeated at length 
here. How Johann Martin Schleyer, 
an obscure but scholarly German 
priest, devoted twenty years of study 
to the subject, how the whole scheme 
flashed across his mind one sleepless 
night and how in a few days afterward 
Volapik was born, is almost as well 
known as the story of Newton and the 
falling apple. 

Schleyer’s years of linguistic study as a 
preparation for his task, were spent in ex- 
amining the structure—the mechanism of 
the important languages of the world. 
When he had closed his researches in 
this field, he chose the Aryan family as 
the general model for his invention. His 
aim was to produce a language free from 
all the defects of one of natural growth, 
with all irregularities and speech peculi- 
arities eliminated. He called his inven- 
tion Volapiitk—‘‘ World's Speech.” Since 
then its aim isso high, it must of necessity 
in its sounds, in its words and in its struc- 
ture be so simpleand so regular as to be 
easy of acquisition by persons in all parts 
of the earth. To this end, sounds pecu- 
liar to our language and difficult for per- 
sons not natives were not employed. The 
Roman alphabet was used with the excep- 
tion of wand gq. To this the letters 4, 6 
and ii were added, muking an alphabet of 
twenty-seven letters. The vowels are 
sounded as the long vowels in Italian and 
have but one sound. The consonants are 
sounded, in the main, as in English. In 
the compromise made necessary by the 
purpose of Volapiik each language had to 
surrender something. French gave up its 
nasals; German, its gutturals; Italian, its 
liquids, while all alike gave up their arti- 
cles and analytic form. Volapik is a 
synthetic and inflectional language like 
Latin. By this means it can express 
thought with great clearness and concise- 
ness. The order of the words in a sen- 
tence, however, is of the modern type. 

The radicals, or root words, form the 
basis of the language. These are usually 
nouns. About forty per cent. of these 
have been taken from English; the 
rest are from other Aryan lan- 
guages, chiefly German, Latin andFrench. 
By what methods the radicals, or root 
words, were made ready for use and from 
what source they were taken will now be 
shown, The general principle determin- 
ing the choice of a root seems to have been 
brevity, clearness and ease of utterance. 
For these reasons the Volapiik word for 
man is man, a Germanic form, while the 
word for house is dom, a Latin form. The 
word for time is tim, from the Rimanian 
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(timp); for bridegroom, gam from the 
Greek. These radicals are generally of 
one syllable and begin and end in acon- 
sonant, that the case endings of the nouns 
and augments and personal endings of the 
verbs may be applied directly to the root. 

They are, in the main, formed from or- 
dinary words by three methods. 

First. A consonant is substituted for a 
final vowel or for a difficult consonant. 
Thus English pay becomes in Valapiik pel; 
French mer becomes mel. 

Second. Consonants and vowels are 
dropped out altogether. Thus German 
ganz becomes gan, Latin pons becomes 
pon, English state becomes tat, forest be- 
comes fat. 

Third. The most important syllable is 
chosen to represent the idea conveyed by 
the whole word. Thus Latin sapientia 
becomes sap; French tapis becomes tap. 

Below we give a short table of Volapik 
roots from English, German, Latin and 
French: 


English. German. 
giv — gift. bin — being. 
kém— arrival. fel — field. 
lid — lady. fad — wire. 
pen — pen. gan — goose. 
sag — (the) saying. ket — chain. 
spod— correspondence. stil — silence. 
ston — stone. nad — needle. 
yom — woman. 
vol — world. 

Latin. French. 
duk — guide. mat — marriage. 
fin — end. mel — sea. 
fug — flight. pom — fruit. 
flum — river. tap — carpet. 
reg — king. tuv — discovery. 


sum — taking. 

ten — stretching. 

It will be noticed from an examination 
of this table that the roots are nouns. 
Such is usually the case. From these the 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs are made 
by the proper prefixes and suffixes. 

The cases of the Volapiik noun are the 
same in number, and in general use as in 
English: Nominative, Genitive, Dative 
and Accusative. The nominative is the 
unmodified root. The case endings for 
the other cases are: a-e-i, respectively, 
taken from Latin and Greek, tho differ- 
ently applied to aid the memory. The 
plural is formed after the manner of the 
French, by adding s to thesingular, and 
to this rule there are no exceptions. It is 
also like the Frenchin having no neuter 
gender. All nouns which do not desig- 
nate females are masculine. 

The pronouns,like the prepositions,nu- 
merals and conjunctions are, for the most 
part, either words coined outright, or un- 
recognizable mutilations. We should not 
speak of them at all were they not neces- 
sary to the formation of the verb. The 
personals, the only ones worthy of notice 
hereare as follows : ob—I ; al—thou; om— 
he; of—she ; os—it (impersonal); on—one, 
they, like French on, These are declined 
as the nouns. 

In the formation of the verb, the author 
has made skillful use of a system of aug- 
ments. The principle is borrowed from 
Greek, tho differently used and toa much 
greater degree in Volapiik. Here theaug- 
ments are nothing more than tense signs, 
extending through all the moods. Titus 
the present tense is marked by the vowel 
a, the imperfect by d, the perfect e, the 
pluperfect by i, the future by 0, and the fu- 
tureperfect by u. The order of the vowels 
will greatly aid the memory. The indic- 
ative, having the above-named tenses, 
is formed directly from the radical by 
prefixing the tense sign and adding the 
personal pronoun. Thus take the root 
fin meaning end; o0-fin-om—he will end; 
e-fin-ob—I have ended. The indicative 
is the basis of the imperative, the con- 
junctive, the conditional, and the opta- 
tive. These are formed by adding to the 
indicative the endings 6d, la, 6r and 6s 
respectively. For example, fin-om—he 
ends; fin-om-ds—may he end. (The tense 
sign of the present tense is not used in 
the active voice.) The infinitive and par- 
ticiple are made by adding 6n and 6 di- 
rectly to the root. Thus fin-6m—to end; 
e-fin-6l—having ended. The passive 
Voice is formed by prefixing the letter p. 
The reflexive form is made by adding ok, 
the interrogative by adding li. Most of 
these terminations for the moods were 


tion of the infinitive is enough like the 

German to have been suggested by it, 

while that of the imperative is undoubt- 

edly from early Latin, with the first con- 

sonant dropped. 

The adjective is made from the noun 

by the addition of ik from the Greek. 

Thus gud—goodness; gudik—good. It 

is compared thus: guidik—guidik-um— 

gudik-in. This latter ending seems a 

poor invention. The comparative end- 

ing may be the Latin superlative ending 

turned to another use, as the comparative 

in r (ior—er) had to be rejected on account 

of the difficult final sound. 

The adverb is formed from the noun 

and adjective by the addition of o. 

There are now in the Volapiik diction- 

ary about 17,000 words. The number of 

radicals, however, is by means so large. 

The highest estimate puts this number at 
1,300. From these words are made by 

prefixes, suffixes, and by composition. 

Thus: Rootdom—house; le-dom—palace ; 
lu-dom—cottage; domdl—economy : dom- 
an—domain; doma-kip—housekeeping ; 
doma-dunel—house servant. The pretixes 
le and lu are used in both a literal and 
figurative sense, and are used to form 
about six hundred words. Some confu- 
sion would be avoided had the author cho- 
sen other prefixes for a figurative use and 
confined le and lu to a literal sense. 

The question is often asked, What are 
the merits of Volapik, and why is it bet- 

ter adapted than its fifty predecessors 
for an international language? The an- 
swer is this. Its scientific simplicity and 
precision, and the ease with which it can 
be learned make it by far the best fitted 
for practical use of all artificial languages. 
This will readily appear from its 
grammatical structure, and d priori might 
be inferred from its being the only arti- 
ficial language that has ever passed be- 
yond the experimental stage. Its spread 
has been marvelous. The first society for 
its propagation was formed in Austria 
in 1882. The last, at this writing, was 
organized in San Francisco at the close 
of last year. During that brief period it 
has made its way intonearly all the 
countries of Europe. Its students num- 
ber about 250,000, spread over America, 
Europe, North Africa, Syria and Arabia. 
Twelve magazines and papers are pub- 
lished in its interest, most of them in the 
large cities of the Old World. 

Volapik is intended primarily for use 
incommerce. It is called by Professor 
Kerchoffs, the leader of the movement in 
France, ‘‘langue commerciale interna- 
tionale.” It puts itself forward as hav- 
ing peculiar fitness as the business lan- 
guage for the nations, and on the basis of 
this claim it should be judged. It may 
be called harsh and cold, with its cast- 
iron syntax and strange forms—but these 
are defects not peculiar to it but neces- 
sary to every artificial language. Clear- 
ness, conciseness, simplicity and ease of 
acquisition are the qualities which the 
inventor sought tosecure. Through the 
possession of these, or from the lack of 
them, must Volapiik rise, spread and be- 
come the medium of communication 
for the nations or fall into the same obliv- 
vion which has overtaken other artifi- 
cial languages, 
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AN ENDEAVOR AFTER CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HODGES. 








WILKINSBURG, PA., is a suburb of Pitts- 
burg; the Wilkinsburg station is distant 
about seven miles from the union depot 
in Pittsburg, and to and fro between them 
ninety trains run every day. Most of 
the men in Wilkinsburg have their busi- 
ness in the city. The inhabitants number 
about 3,500. Eight of the divisions of 
Christendom are represented in Wilkins- 
burg—Covenanter, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Romanist, 
United Brethren, and United Presbyte- 
rian. All these Churches (excepting the 
Roman Catholic’s, who were invited, but 
declined) are working together this winter 
in a practical endeavor after closer Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

A paper of proposals in the shape of 





invented by the author. The termina- 


months ago by the Episcopal minister 
and submitted to his brethren, in some 
such form as this : 

1. Why not have a Ministers’ Meeting; 
a regular gathering of all the ministers of 
the town for purposes of prayer, confer- 
ence, and better understanding ? 

2. Why not havea series of Socials. to 
be held monthly during the fall, winter, 
and spring, one at each of the churches, 
and each to be attended by the people of 
all the churches? 

8. Why not have a series of Lectures on 
historical or literary topics, one at each 
church, one by each of the ministers, but 
no minister delivering the lecture in his 
own church? 

4. Why not have a series of Devotional 
Meetings, monthly, at each church in suc- 
cession, and led by each minister in turn, 
each leading the meeting at his own 
church? 

5. Why not have a System of Visitation; 
each church having an assigned part, di- 
viding the town into districts, looking 
after those who are in material or spirit- 
ual need? 

After this scheme had been submitted to 
each pastor separately, a preliminary meet- 
ing was held at which everybody spoke 
his mind, and the matter began to settle 
into definite shape. At this meeting, and 
at others which followed it, various 
amendments and suggestions were made. 
The Ministers’ Meeting pleased every- 
body. After a good deal of discussion, 
once a month was decided to be the most 
practicable appointment, most of the 
brethren having their own denomina- 
tional ministers’ meetings in thecity. It 
took a good deal of Chinese-puzzle work 
to fit even the one meeting into the com- 
plicated system of seven sets of clerical 
engagements. But an open place was 
found, or made at last, and Wednesday 
afternoon, the last in each month, was 
taken, and an order of rotation decided. 
The ministers agreed to meet at each 
others’ houses in alphabetical order, each 
host to send out notices of the meeting at 
his house a week in advance. It was 
thought best to have no prepared papers, 
and no appointed speakers, but to have 
each minister appoint a topic for discus- 
sion at the meeting which should be held 
at his house, and on that topic ts have an 
informal ‘‘conversation.” Practical and 
helpful themes should be chosen, and con- 
sideration of these, with social intercourse, 
discussion and comment upon the work- 
ing of the unity plan, and prayer, should 
occupy the time. 

This meeting has been regularly held 
now for four or five months, with a good 
deal of sliding up and down upon the 
thermometric scale of helpfulness. There 
has not been much discussion, and the 
meetings, on the intellectual side, have 
notamounted to much. But there has 
been plenty of interesting and encourag- 
ing planning; new ventures in the direc- 
tion of united working have been talked 
over; and, if nothing more has been done, 
a sincere friendship has been made both 
possible and actual among the ministers. 

Everybody seemed to regard the socials 
as a most pleasant and practicavle scheme, 
until some hard-headed parson got outa 
pencil and paper and demonstrated that 
there was not a room in the town big 
enough to hold such a gathering of feast- 
ers, even if only the regular stand-bys 
came, and that 1t was virtually a project 
for feeding all Wilkinsburg. This state- 
ment being verified by certain exercises 
in addition and division, a halt was called 
to the ‘‘social” scheme. 

Another break came at the lecture pro- 
posal. Some of the brethren declared 
that they had no time to prepare a lec- 
ture; others insisted that for their part 
they had no brains. And as no one was 
wise enough to suggest any plan by 
which either time or brains could be sup- 
plied to these brethren, the lecture sug- 
gestion fell through. It was the idea of 
the suggester that the attempt at better 
fellowship should represent the common 
Christianity of the town as the center, 
not only of its spiritual life, but of its 
social and intellectual life also—hence the 
lectures. Itseemed to him thata series of 
studies in Christian biography, each min- 
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Christian saint or hero not of his own 
communion, would be helpful in several 
ways. He had imagined the Presbyterian 
minister speaking in the Covenanter 
church on the virtues of John Wesley, 
and the Episcopal minister lecturing m 
the Methodist church on the faith and 
bravery of David Livingstone. This, how- 
ever, has been for the time out-voted. 

The next proposal, to hold monthly 
union prayer-meetings, has proved to be 
the one unmistakable success of the 
whole plan. At the beginning, however, 
several lions were discovered in the way. 
The first hindrance was concerning that 
curiously fertile source of ecclesiastical 
discord—music. It was a’matter of con- 
science with two of the denominations 
not to sing hymns. They must have 
psalms. Reverence must be duly ren- 
dered to St. Tate and St. Brady. It was 
proposed to dispatch this aged but still 
vigorous lion by having psalms only, and 
all the time and everywhere. A leaflet 
should be prepared, or a pamphlet such as 
Mr. Moody made some use of at his recent 
meetings in Pittsburg, and thus the words 
could be in the hands of the people at all 
the meetings. Finally, however, it was 
agreed that at each church the meeting 
should be conducted after that particular 
congregation’s usual way, and the singers 
of psalms should attend and take part as 
their consciences might permit, and so at 
the meeting at the United Brethren 
church, we sang ‘“‘Gospel Hymns”; and 
atthe United Presbyterian church we had 
no hymns and no organ; but the ponder- 
ous and sonorous old psalms in metre, 
sung with a will, too; and at the Presby- 
terian church, ‘‘Sweet Hour of Prayer” 
was one of the selections; and at the 
Episcopal church, where this month’s 
meeting was held, we had the service of 
the Prayer Book, with all its ‘‘ down-sii- 
ting and up-rising,” with a brass cross in 
the chancel, and the altar vested in em- 
broidered purple, and the clergymen in 
cassock and surplice and colored stole, 
and we sang the ‘‘responses” and the 
‘* Amens,” and then had a good old-fash- 
ioned prayer-meeting of the. Puritan sort, 
with ‘‘Rock of Ages” and the old, old 
hymns. 

There were some at the beginning who 
predicted that nobody would come to the 
meetings. Almost everybody bad dismal 
experiences to relate about slim congre- 
gations at union services. But on the 
other hand it was urged that the people 
must be stirred up, and compelled to come 
in. It was suggested that a circular 
should be prepared containing the dates, 
places and topics of the meetings, having 
appended an exhortation signed by each 
of the ministers, and that thus public in- 
terest should be aroused. It was pro- 
posed to enlist the help of the local 
papers; and that each minister should 
earnestly commend the meetings to his 
people; and that printed invitations and 
reminders should be distributed in all the 
churches before each meeting. In these 
ways it was believed an enthusiasm would 
be fired which would of itself make the 
devotional meetings successful. As a 
matter of fact, only one of these agencies 
has been used, the personal commenda- 
tion and exhortation of the ministers on 
the Sundays preceding the meetings; and 
yet on every occasion, except one when 
the walking was almost impossible, the 
churches have been not only filled but 
crowded, and the only question has been ° 
as to what to do with all the people. 

There were some who objected that at 
some union prayer-meetings, the most 
frequent and lengthy talkers and offerers 
of prayer are certain notorious citizens 
possessed of an inordinate amount of 
tongue toa rather scant supply of soul. 
But this danger we ventured to risk, and, 
as we have found, wisely. Many laymen 
have spoken at the meetings, and all to 
edification. 

Not much has been said directly at 
these meetings about Christian unity. It 
has been believed that unity is better fur- 
thered by the growth of kindly feeling, 
and by the deepening of personal religion, 
byincrease in the love of God and the 
love of one another, than by much talk. 
The topics have all been of a devotional 
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from on high,” “The mind of Christ,” 
‘*Witnesses.” The United Brethren min- 
ister touched the note which he sounded 
through all the meetings, when he said 
that Christian division will cease just as 
the fences disappear in the great wheat- 
fields of the West. The golden grain grows 
up and hides the fences. 

The fifth proposal, touching a concerted 
plan of visitation, is still under discus- 
sion among the ministers of Wilkinsburg. 
Somehow,in a manner not yet Jetermined, 
aregular and systematic search will be car- 
ried on, which will righly administer the 
charities of the place, discover all new 
families, endeavor to stir up the careless, 
and leave no possible corner neglected. 
There is talk at the Ministers’ Meetings of 
a public library and reading-room to be 
managed by representatives of all the 
churches. Monthly conferences cf the 
Sunday-school teachers are among fu- 
ture possibilities; also a nnion of all the 
denominational sewing-schools. Some 
whose faith is great and whose hope is 
vigorous count also among future possi- 
bilities a day when the Christians of 
Wilkinsburg will not need eight names, 
but will be contented with only one; but, 
perhaps the millenium will get here be- 
fore that. 

WILKINSBORG, PENN. 
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NOTES FROM GERMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW,. 





GERMANS are going through the same 
national agitation, alternating hopeful- 
ness and depression, as Americans suf- 
fered during the long illness of Garfield. 
Abroad the opinion as to what the nature 
of the Crown Prince’s disease is and what 
the outcome would has hardly 
wavered. 

More was known, orat least. published: 
and then, it is safe to say, I suppose, that 
nointense popular wish to the contrary 
was present to combat and modify that 
medical judgment which was unpropi- 
tious. 

One realizes how Europeans regarded 
Garfield’s case. Germans, as much as 
they oppose Dr. Mackenzie for being a 
foreigner, have, nevertheless, held fast 
to his diagnosis, which was more favora- 
ble than Dr. von Bergmann’s; they re- 
turned to it after the excitement in 
November, and recite it now after the 
operation onthe trachea. It is notatall 
uncommon to hear hopeful and even cheer- 
ful expressions on the case in society. 
The discretion, either voluntary or 
forced of the press, is so great, and the 
bulletins of the physicians in attendance 
on the Prince in San Remo so misleading 
for laymen, that while medical men de- 
clare the royal patient is not merely go- 
ing to his end, but hastening toward it, 
the people are fostering hope and reading 
with approval the newspaper articles that 
agree with them, Even the gradual 
gathering of his relations about the 
Prince; the journey to Italy of the 
Prince of Wales, of the Crown 
Prince’s only sister, the Grand Duch- 
ess of Baden, of all the children, ex- 
cept up to the present of Prince William, 
pass (as indeed they are intended to) with- 
out making an impression. 

There could be no better proof of the 
unfortunate Prince’s hold upon the na- 
tional heart than this willful blindness to 
the truth. If he were unpopular the peo- 
ple would accept the worst prognostica- 
tions without ado. 

As far as my observation reaches, the 
only class that looks with an obtuse men- 
tal gaze on the bed in San Remo, is the 
chauvinistic aristocracy. Frederick Wil- 
liam would have made a constitutional 
monarch; he understood and admired the 
English system; under him Prussian in- 
stitutions would have been modified in 
sundry points to the advantage of civil 
freedom, This aristocracy detests the 
word constitutionalism. It prefers the 
unripeness of Prince William with his 
vigorous enthusiasm for the old Prussian 
traditions, to the maturity of his father, 
combined as it is with lnkewarmness for 
the maxims of the great Frederick and 
the policy of the Chancellor Bismarck. 
These patriots love to call Prince William 
& genius, and to imply that the Crown 
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Prince is mediocre. They applauded the 
last court anecdote according to which 
Prince William forbade his young son to 
obey his grandmamma by answering his 
English uncles in English. And they re- 
call again at this juncture the Prince’s 
opposition to Crown Princess Victoria on 
the occasion of deciding on a bride: ‘*Not 
her. Ill marry a girl withouc ambition. 
Tve seen enough of Weiber [a term more 
full of disesteem than female] intrigue in 
our family.” 

The people also dislike the idea of wo- 
men intermeddling in State affairs, and if 
they were not prejudiced against Victoria 
for being an Englishwoman, they would 
disapprove of the influence which she has 
with the Crown Prince. They are not 
apt to popularize women. Even at this 
moment, it is not the mother of the sick 
man who is thovght of with sympathy. 
During these whole months I have not 
heard from noblewoman or peasant one 
ejaculation of compassion for either the 
Empress or the Crown Princess. Only 
the Emperor is bemoaned for losing a son. 

In Berlin, where the population is used 
to crowding before the palace to hurrah 
Emperor William when he appears at his 
salon window as the body-guard march 
past at mid-day, the Empress is never 
shouted for. Nor was it the people re- 
cently who called for her the one time she 
has appeared, but the King who had her 
show herself. The populace has lived 
many years in the knowledge that the 
imperial pair did not agree, and is not yet 
used to their reconciliation, or does not 
know of it. 

But while the ultra-patriotic circle about 
the court or in connection with relatives 
who go up to Berlin harbor by preference 
old reflections on the Crown Prince’s un- 
sympathetic English leanings, the people 
recall ‘‘Our Fritz” of Weissenburg and 
Worth, and the scientitic and industrial 
world the exhibitions of Vienna and Ber- 
lin. It is felt, I think, that in Friedrich 
William, the House of Hohenzoilern will 
lose its member of wide representative 
culture. Prince George is a literary vis- 
ionary; the young imperial princes are all 
soldiers. 

The Crown Prince said of himself: ‘I 
have no influence with my father”; and 
the Chancellor’s ministry has watched 
against his intruding into State afiairs. 
In matters, however, that were indiffer- 
ent to the Emperor and hisstatesman, and 
were left without palace supervision, or 
even were shouldered upon the Ceown 
Prince—in matters of science and art, he 
has acted, and acted with uncommon in- 
terest and ability. Without the burning 
military ambition of his son, he has 
shown besides, on occasion, a sustained 
and manly enthusiasm combined with 
soldierly ability of a very high order. 
The occupation of Bohemia in ’66, and 
the successes in “70-71 of Weissenburg, 
Worth and Sedan—the battles Germans 
are most proud of—were largely due to 
him. His behavior is fatherly and mild; 
he is more considerate than his father, the 
Emperor, who does not know how to for- 
give, and more genuine in his aftability 
than Prince William, as the people have 
intuitively discerned. In private he is 
chaste, of healthy and sound moral judg- 
ment. A hundred anecdotes are current 
of his paternal and domestic regimen. In 
society he is amiable without being es- 
pecially versatile or entertaining. <A 
former trait of his was a liking to entrap 
debutants into embarrassing confessions 
or attitudes. I remember only too well 
his success with me. My husband says 
that in his case the Crown Prince pointed 
suddenly, as if in criticism, at the em- 
broidery of his sleeve. He had justcome 
into his hereditary office as cup-bearer, 
and wore a uniform at the palace for the 
first time. ‘* What!” exclaimed the 
Prince, ‘‘ with the band and braid of the 
Landwehr !” 

Now it is the business of court tailors 
to inform themselves as to every detail of 
color, quality, cut and embroidery of all 
uniforms and liveries. My husband re- 
called this. 

‘“*IT am sorry,” he answered, ‘‘if your 
Royal Highness’s” (the Prince was then 
mere Prince of Prussia): ‘‘ your Royal 
Highness’s tailor has made a blunder.” 





He knew ithad been “a catch” by the 
prince’s laugh of approbation, 

Of late, since the news of the operation 
on the throat, one sees what is never seen 
at other times in German streets—men 
and ladscoming out of newspaper offices 
and halting to open the sheet. Unsatis- 
factory as the dispatches are from San 
Remo they are yet looked for every day 
with eagerness. I forgot to observe in 
Berlin; but here, in our provincial town, 
there are no bulletins posted up in the 
street, as occurred in every American vil- 
lage, when General Garfield lay ill. Dis- 
patches are made available for the public 
only through the press. 

This has had for its chief subject since 
the beginning of the month, the speech of 
Bismarck, which 1t hailed as one of the 
greatest in the world’s history. The ex- 
travagant applause of the Vaterland would 
be likely to rather irk than inflame my 
readers, so altho nothing would charac- 
terize the modern spirit of the nation bet- 
ter than extracts from the military por- 
tions of these effusions, I have selected 
two notes instead, of a civil nature, from 
which acomparison may be made with 
any given American incident. It was 
said of the speech, namely, that 235 oper- 
ators were employed in telegrephing it at 
222 apparatuses—60 Hughes machines, 155 
Morse, and 7 Estienne. Partly entire, 
partly in extracts, the speech was sent in 
1,218 telegrams, to 326 different places in- 
land and abroad. 

I found the following in the Cologne 
Gazelte: 

‘*One of the most important speeches in 
the history of the world was that of Bis- 
marck in the German Reichstag, on the 
6th of February, 1888, on the occasion of a 
loan for military purposes. Bismarck 
spoke nearly two hours, and Europe, 
America, Australia, a part of Asia, and 
at least the British portion of Africa 
listened.” 

Then follows a minute calculation of 
the number of these listeners, which is 
reckoned to have been at least 264 mil- 
lions: 

“Tf we now reckon the number of politi- 
cal newspapers of the civilized world to be 
ten thousand, an estimate that is far below 
the reality, for the new catalogue of the 
Advertising Agency mentions 5,000 for 
Europe alone, and if we assume that each 
of these papers printed extracts of an aver- 
age length of two thousand words, the 
Chancellor’s speech caused a small library 
of 222 volumes to spring up in four-and- 
twenty hours.” 

As for the Anti-socialism Bill. it has 
been passed. The second and third de- 
bates on it were passionate andacrid; but 
opposition succeeded only in reducing the 
proposed five years of prolongation to 
two, and in annulling the expatriation 
clause. 

If America continues to receive social- 
ists, they will come as refugees, not as 
exiles. 

LUBEN, SILESIA. 
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LENT has allowed learning to come to 
the surface once more and even made it 
fashionable. The young ladies are torn 
between prayers at four o’clock and the 
Lectures of President White on the 
“Causes of the French Revolution” at 
half-past four. The young men of the 
University have had a hard time between 
their desires to go on with the required 
course in their education, and yet to be 
grouped about the church doors in their 
best clothes when the young ladies come 
out from the services. Some sort of 
compromise must have been made, for 
the lecture-room has been crowded and 
people have had to be there by half-past 
three to get a seat altho the lecture 
did not begin until half-past four. 

Ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cor- 
nell and Minister to Berlin three years ago, 
is a slender man with a thjn face, his hair 
just beginning to show the touch of time, 
and a straightforward manner in deliver- 
ing what he has to say which atones in a 
great measure for his low voice. 

‘‘He simply has no voice,” said one of 
the young ladies alluded to above. ‘‘ My 
ears are fairly tired with the strain of 





trying to catch his words, andif anybody 
heaves a sigh in my neighborhood I am 
in despair, and if an umbrella is knocked 
down those nearest wish to have the 
offender taken out and beheaded.” 

The series began with a review of 
French institutions before the Revolu- 
tion, touching, in two lectures, on the 
effects upon the people of the great gulf 
between nobleman and peasant, the ad- 
ministration of justice with its jumble of 
antiquated customs and laws. the admin- 
istration of the finances, and the general 
administration. These were all simply 
laid before the hearer without instituting 
any formal comparison with English 
character and English ways only just 
across the channel, and yet ina way that 
constantly roused thoughts of the differ- 
ences between them, and made one wish 
the lecturer could have made it morean- 
alytical, tho it may have been better to 
rouse the audience into doing that for 
itself, 

The most striking of the lectures were 
the ones upon the Statesmanship of Tur- 
got, and the Influence of American Ideas 
upon the French Revolution. 

Of Turgot Mr. White says: ‘‘ He was a 
good thinker, writer,statesman, and above 
alla great man, and yet judged by ordinary 
standards a failure, for he was thrown 
out of his position as minister to Louis 
Sixteenth, and died shortly after. But 
nearly every measure to which he devoted 
himself was afterward entertained.” 
Of the character and works of Tur. 
got, he said: ‘‘At the Sorbonne, he 
delivered two discourses on the progress 
of mankind, the last of which is based 
upon the idea that the human race is 
steadily improving—an idea that is some- 
thing in theline of the modern theory of 
evolution.” 

One passage is especially interesting to 
us. Turgot, speaking of colonial cities, 
says, that ‘‘ colonies are like fruits which 
only hold fast to the tree while ripening; 
having become ripe they do that which 
Carthage did and America will do.” 

Thus was the American revolution 
prophesied by the French minister in 1750, 
a quarter of a century before its occur- 
rence and long before America had 
thought of separation. In 1775 Turgot 
wrote a *‘ Treatise on the Formation and 
Distribution of Wealth.” ‘It contains 
some errers,” said Mr. White, ‘‘ but it 
was fruitful in good. His errors, result- 
ing as they did from the discovery of 
honesty, led to the discovery of new 
truths. Errors thoughtfully arrived at in 
the history of any science are generally 
productive of new and valuable truths. 
Perhaps the greatest result of Turgot’s 
book was the stimulus given to Adam 
Smith, who a few years after wrote the 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ a book in which 
he showed truths caught from Turgot.” 

Those of us in this country who dislike 
governmental corporations should read the 
history of those of Turgot’s time and see 
the trouble he had with them and their 
claims. 

Under the system of governmental in- 
terference there had grown up in France 
such a multitude of corporations, each 
having its laws, rules and hierarchy of 
officers, that no person could exercise any 
art or trade without gomg through a 
long apprenticeship. Matters had come 
down to so fine a point that for more than 
two hundred and twenty-five years there 
was dragging through the courts a great 
struggle between the tailors and the 
clothes-menders, the great question being 
as to what constituted old, and what new 
clothing. So between the cobblers and 
shoemakers, as to the definition of an old 
boot, and between roasters and cooks 
there was continual contention as to 
which should have the exclusive right to 
cook poultry. Upon all these trades were 
levied taxes and exactions—so much for a 
paternal government. Turgot was minis- 
ter only two years and died soon after his 
dismissal ; but after the shock and terrors 
of the French Revolution, and the inter- 
regnum of Napoleon, Louis the XVIIIth 
had to accept every reform which Turgot 
had proposed. 

In two following lectures Mr. White 
showed the influence of American ideas 
upon the French Revolution. From the 
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beginning of the great workings of the 
spirit of liberty in France there was a 
want of practical direction toward liberty 
and reform among her leaders—it made 
them turn their eyes to America; it made 
Franklin, with his broad-brimmed hat 
and his plain clothes, the fashion,in an 
aristocratic court. When our Constitu- 
tion was evolved it was translated into 
French, and our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was remodeled a little to suit 
French notions, but still showing its 
model through its new veil. Jefferson’s 
‘* Notes” were translated into French and 
the Girondists borrowed ideas of federa- 
tion from him. But as the Revolution 
rose to a higher and higher pitch, our in- 
fluence declined, Robespierre treated us 
with cold contempt, and so did the other 
leaders about him. 

The whole series was ten or twelve lec- 
tures, all interesting, all well attended, 
but the three quoted from were the most 
interesting to the ordinary hearer. 

The new Tariff Bill has at last been di- 
vulged to the patient minority of the 
Ways and Means Committee and to the 
world in general. Keeping it with the 
majority has made it a strictly Demo- 
cratic act, and thus the Republicans feel 
a right to growl at it if they like from 
strictly partisan grounds. Some of them 
take this privilege. Mr. Randall was very 
close-mouthed, his eyes took a reflective 
and meditative look when his opinion 
was asked, and he was supposed to be 
thinking about his own bill, which they 
say he is ready to present to the House or 
to a caucus of his friends, and which will 
reduce tariff taxes ten millions and in- 
ternal revenue taxes sixty millions. 

Very few of the old members have 
changed attitudes on the tariff question; 
a few say they are now im favor ofa re- 
duction of revenue, but they have got no 
further. In the committee there was no 
discussion altho it was a full meeting; 
the Republican members simply took the 
copies of the bill which had been printed 
for their use and said nothing. Outside 
there was some talk. The wool men 
and the sugar men—what will they 
do? is what every one asks and nobody 
answers. The real work of the Fiftieth 

Congress has now begun, and there will be 
a wrestle from now on, unless, as many 
think, the bill will be promptly smothered 
and never even get over to the other end 
of the Capitol. 

The galleries of the Senate began to fill 
up on Tuesday last week until they could 
hold no more. The rumor had gone 
abroad that Mr. Ingalls was to speak on 
the Dependent Pension Bill. Among the 
ladies present were Mrs. Ingalls and her 
daughter, Mrs, Platt—Senator Platt pre- 
sided—Mrs. Davis of Minnesota, Mrs. 
Spooner, and many others, and occasional- 
ly a man whom one might suspect of 
being an old soldier from his crutch or his 
cane, and whose motions betrayed a glit- 
ter on the breast of his coat, which a 
closer look showed to be an army badge. 
On the floor were many members of the 
House—Mr. Julius Burrows, of Michigan; 
Mr. T. B. Read, of Maine; Mr. Perkins, of 
Kansas; Mr. Darlington, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and General Sheridan. While the 
vacant spaces were thus filling up, the Sen- 
ators, most of them in their seats, were 
going on as usual. Somebody was ‘up, 
talking about the hot springs of Rich- 
mond and somebody answered him, then 
Mr. Sherman arose and proceeded to ex- 
onerate himself rather warmly from an 
accusation of Mr. Beck, made a few days 
before, in regard to the silver currency, a 
coinage bill in 1870. People did not un- 
derstand, but sat patiently, and, toward 
the last part of bis remarks, Mr. Ingalls 
came in to his desk and sat down, laying 
a roll of manuscript before him. Mr. 
Sherman ended, Mr. Ingalls rose and be- 
gan his remarks, standing behind his 
own desk, and occasionally, as he warmed 
a little, walking toward Mr. Allison, who 
is his next neighbor on his left hand, and 
then back again, to the empty desk on his 
right, but moving slowly always, and 
never as if he were walking off irritation. 
He spoke slowly and with a full, clear 
voice, easily heard through the whole 
house, and occupied about three-quarters 


within the borders of parliamentary de- 

corum, and was to Mr. Vest, of Missouri, 

who was absent, and to Mr. Blackburn, 

of Kentucky, who was in the absent Sen- 

ator’s chair. Mr. Ingalls turned to the 

Democratic side of the House, and the 

Senators there leaned back and took his 

lashing as well as they could. It was a 

lashing—Mr. Ingalls did not hesitate. 

Mr. Vest’s attack had been personal, Mr. 

Ingalls’s was even more so. 

He began by saying: ‘ Personal allu- 
sions to myself I will pass by with but 
one single observation, and that is, that 
the nomination and election of Grover 
Cleveland have made the pretensions of 
any American citizen to the Presidency 
respectable. There is no man in this 
country whose obscurity is so impenetra- 
ble, and whose antecedents are so de- 
graded that he may not justifiably aspire 
to a Presidential nomination—by the 
Democratic Party.” 

From this Mr. Ingalls went on. The 
speech is before the world, so that I do 
not quote from it. I givecomments as I 
heard them around me inthe gallery and 
in coming out. 

As Mr. Ingalls read the address’ de- 
livered to Mr. Jefferson Davis, at Atlanta, 
in 1886, on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the monument to Ben Hill, of Georgia, 
one could feel the wave of feeling pass 
over the people around. The orator gave 
glowing praise to Mr. Davis: ‘‘ Never 
conqueror wore prouder diadem than the 
deathless love that crowns your gray 
hairs to-day,” read Mr. Ingalls, in his 
clear, cold voice. The lady next me in 
the gallery turned to a friend behind her 
and whispered, ‘‘ No government but one 
as great as ours would allow language 
like that to an unvarnished traitor like 
Davis to go unpunished.” 

Some one else was deprecating Mr. In- 
galls's personality, and got the answer, 
‘‘Nothing he said hurt my feelings. I 
heard Lamar and Vance and Brown, of 
Georgia, laud and magnify Davis and his 
works in that chamber. Robert E. Lee’s 
name is put upona level with General 
Washington’s in the old church in Alex- 
andria, and it is the fashion to praise Lee 
and General Grantin thesame breath. It 
is all wrong. If the war was justifiable, 
then there was aright and a wrong side 
to it, and the man who was on the wrong 
side is not great, and he should not be so 
regarded. There should be leveling up of 
that sort.” 

Mr. Blackburn tried to answer Mr. 
Ingails, but he has too much of the cross- 
roads orator in his style, and too much of 
the Southern pronunciation in his words 
to be effective, even when he tried to be 
as personal as Mr. Ingalls. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 





Sine Arts. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART, 


THE fifty-eighth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
was opened to the public on February 16th, 
and will close onthe 29th of this month. 
This exhibition, following so close upon 
the rare collection of original historical 
portraits which was displayed in the spa- 
cious galleries of the Academy, shows an 
amount of earnestness and enterprise in 
the direction of the institution, which bodes 
well for the art interest of Philadelphia. 
For several years the annual exhibitions of 
this venerable body were held in the fall, 
but for most satisfactory reasons a return 
was made last season to the time-honored 
spring, and the change was found so satis- 
factory that it is not likely it will be again 
abandoned. The present exhibition is easily 
the best that has been held in Philadelphia 
for several years, and the Academy is to be 
congratulated tpon the high average 
merit of the pictures uponits walls. This 
result is doubtless owing in large meas- 
ure to the well-directed personal efforts of 
the jury of selection and hanging com- 
mittee, whoset out with the determination 
to make this a notable collection of the best 
work of our young American painters, and 
success has been the reward. 

It may be of interest to mention how this 
jury is formed. 





of an hour. His speech was personal, 


the hands of laymen, no professional artist 
being connected with it, other than in the 
schools. But to afford the professional art- 
ist avoice in, to him the all-important an- 
nual exhibition of his work, the whole body 
of exhibitors have for several years been in- 
vited to meet on the closing day of the ex- 
hibition and nominate twelve of their num- 
ber to the Board of Directors, who, from 
the twelve, select five to act as the jury and 
hanging committee for the next season. 
Thus it will be seen the artists have su- 
preme control in selecting pictures and 
placing them upon the walls, and this year 
that no inconsiderable labor has been most 
satisfactorily performed by Messrs. Charles 
Linford, Thomas B. Craig, Bernhard Uhle, 
Gerome Ferris and Colin Campbell Cooper. 
In hanging a collection of pictures, some- 
thing more is needed than that each indi- 
vidual picture shall be hung so that it will 
show off to the best advantage; the aggregate 
should be so hung that they form a pleasing 
picture in themselves, without sacrificing 
in this accomplishment the individual work. 
Just this is what the walls of the Academy 
presentin an exceptional manner: only one 
wall jarring with the general excellence. 
Here a charming portrait ot a girl not yet 
in her teens, by that most capable delinea- 
tor of the character of youth, Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, has fora pendant ‘*‘ The Neighbors,” 
by Bridgman, whichis almost garish in its 
intense whiteness of oriental sunlight, and 
forsupporters on either side Leon Dela- 
chaux’s “Jane”? and Robert V. Sewell’s 
“Winter,” all having the same scheme of 
color. The result is, to appreciate the 
beauty of the portrait by Miss Beaux and 
the difficuities so skillfully overcome by the 
artist that they disappear, its surroundings 
have to be artificially excluded. This pic- 
ture, for itis more than a portrait, is very 
simple in its motive, but its individuality, - 
graceful ease, dexterous handling, trans- 
parent color and purity of tone places it in 
the front rank of contemporary portraiture. 
The number of portraits in this exhibition 
is unusually meager, but others of interest 
are a girl with a violin, by Benoni Irwin; 
the wife of Boyle the sculptor, by Charles 
Lasar, and an exquisite pastel of an Italian 
girl, by Mrs. Bush-Brown, better known as 
Margaret Lesley, daughter of the State ge- 
ologist of Pennsylvania. 
The present collection shows a marked ad- 
vance in landscape art; a more intimate 
knowledge of the true beauties of Nature 
anda tender, almost poetical feeling for its 
innate charms. In this department of art 
the chairman of the hanging committee, Mr 
Linford, is entitled to the first honor. His 
‘‘ September Morning ”’is as fine a picture 
of woodland and meadow as this country 
has produced. Harmoniously composed, 
subtle and delicate in its color, and charm- 
ing in its feeling, it possesses all. the qual- 
ities to be desired in a work of the kind, 
while in its treatment it is both broader and 
stronger than Mr. Linford’s usual manner. 
In another larger canvas suggested by the 
lines: 
** While over the landscape hangs the lingering 
light of day 
Steals from the slumbering east the ghostly 
moon.” 
the artistdeals with a difficult twilight and 
moonlight effect. This picture has not the at- 
tractive qualities of the one last mentioned ; 
but that Mr. Linford has succeeded in what 
he attempted, better than might be expected, 
is shown by the weird effect of the chilly 
atmosphere sich asthe lines convey. An- 
other member of the committee, Mr. Craig, 
exhibits six numbers, one of which ‘* The 
Close of a November Day,”’ is of some inter- 
est. We must confess we are not in accord 
with the art of this very estimable gentle- 
man, which while considerably ahead of the 
old school of artificial landscape painters is 
far behind the newer school of rendering 
Nature as she is. Manyof the landscapes in 
this exhibition would indicate a fresh study 
of one of the most important qualities of 
the great master of French landscape art, 
Jules Dupré. The distance, which he de- 
lineated with such marvelous skill and 
charm, is extremely well rendered in sever- 
al pictures here, notably : “‘Old Oaks at Sun- 
set,’’ by H. P. Smith; ‘‘ Block Island Moor- 
lands,’”’ by G. H. McCord; ‘‘On the Salt 
Meadows,”’ by C. H. Spooner; ‘Cold and 
Drear,’’ by Bruce Crane; ‘‘ Sunday Morning 
in the Suburbs,’”’ by Stephen Parrish, and 
‘* August Afternoon,”’ by Arthur Hoeber. 
Mr. Lloyd Mifflin exhibits two very strik- 
ing and dissimilar pictures of the decorative 
kind in “Silence” and ‘‘Soltude.” This 
last is a snow scene of which there are sev- 
eral in the collection, but the best by all 
comparison, with its crisp atmosphere, is 
“The Pool,” by W. L. Palmer; another 
landscape possessing many good qualities is 
‘Marshes of the Sheawassee,’”’ by C. H. 
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Midway between landscape and sea-scape 
we have one of the most beautiful pictures 
in the exhibition, ““La Récolte de Vareck,” 
by Howard Russell Butler. It is a poem; 
the kind of poem Millet loved to sing; a 
poem of toil. In the thick loamy sand, the 
gleaners are gathering the wrack cast up 
by the receding tide. The sun is rapidly 
going down, but the horizon is rich with its 
yellow light which throws a glow over the 
whole scene. In the middle distance a 
cart with two capable horses await amid 
the coming darkness the burden preparing 
for them. The composition is a perfect 
harmony, and its rendering is full of 
charming sentiment and delicate feeling. 
To this picture was awarded the Temple 
silver medal for the best landscape or mar- 
ine by an American artist. The Temple 
gold medal was awarded for the best figure 
picture to Mr. C. S. Reinhart for his ghast- 
ly ‘‘Washed Ashore.’ Notwithstanding 
the repulsiveness of the main feature of 
this picture, the artist certainly was en- 
titled to the reward he reaped. The group- 
ing isexcellent, the drawing good, the mod- 
eling firm, the story admirably told, and 
the unities preserved throughout in an 
unusual manner with young men. Many 
people find fault with an artist for painting 
a painful or unpleasant subject and con- 
cemn his work because they do not ap- 
prove his motive. The former they have a 
right to do, for itis a matter of taste, but 
we think the latter is censurable. In test- 
ing the qualities of a painting, the 
only part, it seems to us the mutive plays, 
is, how well the artist has rendered it. If 
he has succeeded in doing what he started 
out to do, he deserves commendation in 
proportion to his success, whether we ap- 
prove of his motive or not. These consider- 
ations are suggested by Mr. Reinhart’s pic- 
ture and by Julian Story’s very dramatic, 
scenic picture of an ‘“‘Episode of the Septem- 
ber Massacres Paris 1792,” illustrating Mlle. 
de Sombreuil saving the life of her father 
by drinking a glass of human blood. This 
is the largest and most ambitious picture in 
the exhibition, but Mr. Story has failed just 
where Mr. Reinhart succeeded. 

It goes without saying thatin the space 
of a brief, single article it isimpossible to do 
justice to a collection of 616 numbers, and 
some very desirable pictures must necessarily 
be passed by. But among those to be unno- 
ticed we must not include “‘On the Thames,”’ 
by Eugene L. Vail, a charming picture with 
marvelous atmospheric effect. Another 
picture by the same artist, ‘‘ Widowed,” is 
so far inferior to the one just mentioned 
that we feel the artist has done himself an 
injustice by sending it to be hung. Thomas 
S. Clark’s ‘‘ Fool’s Fool” is a bright, deco- 
rative picture, well painted, but without 
any originality. It represents a red Jester 
teasing a green parot with a rich tap- 
estried background. Winslow Homer is 
always interesting, and has not shown any- 
thing here for years. His ‘‘ Undertow,” 
representing two men in the surf, rescuing 
two overcome women, is characteristic, but 
not equal to the artist’s work of a decade 
ago. Alexander Harrison, who, we are in- 
formed, has now under way the most im- 
portant picture yet painted by an American 
in Paris, is not worthily represented, and is 
seen to less advantage than for several years 
past. His ‘‘Le Mais” is an ugly cornfieid, 
with an ugly Brittany girl walking down 
through it, while his ‘‘Open Sea’ draws 
unfavorable comparison with the same 
theme handled by W. T. Richards last year. 
Mr. Richards exhibits ‘‘Summer Clouds,” 
a marine and a very ordinary ‘ Harvest 
Field.’”’ Like Mr. Harrison he does not do 
himself justice in this exhibition. F. K. M. 
Rehn has an effective but unnatural marine 
‘“*Midsummer Afternoon,’’ and the same 
may be said of Edward Moran’s “ Wild 
Night.’”’ Thomas Hovenden, the professor 
of painting in the schools of the Academy, 
sends a beautifully painted genre done in 
Paris a dozen years ago, while his wife con- 
tributes the portrait of a child standing be- 
side a collie, the dog being the best picture 
of animal painting in the exhibition. Wal- 
ter Shirlaw’s ‘‘Gypsy,’’ and F. D. Millet’s 
“‘Quiet Hour” are each good examples of 
the work of these two capable artists, 
De Cost Smith’s ‘Sioux Lover’ is both 
novel and original and to be welcomed as a 
happy treatment of a genuine American 
subject. 

An interesting department of the exhibi- 
tion, that we are unable to do more than 
touch upon is the architectural display. 
Twenty-four drawings by Jchn La Farge 
sufficiently tell upon what his high reputa- 
tion is based. Four drawings by John Rus- 
kin and a half-dozen by Richard M. Hunt do 
not fail to prove attractive. There are also 
some good water colors and a few fair etch- 
ings. The collection of students’ work 





Eaton. 


is also more important thanin past years, 
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and speaks well for the school manaye- 
ment. 

We bring our ramblings through the 
galleries of the Academy to aclose with the 
satisfaction of knowing that true, earnest 
interest in art progress in this country is 
growing day by day stronger in artist and 
amateur and that this augurs well for the 
future of American art. 





Sanitary. 


DEATH-RATES AND MANAGEMENT 
OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


IN these days of active sanitary movement 
it is wise for us, from time to time,to inquire 
into the evidences of retrogression or prog- 
ress; into the methods at present adopted 
and those which are worthy of trial. Stu- 
dents of sanitation have not been careless 
as to these comparisons. Examinations into 
the history and the ruins of ancient cities 
reveal that these, at immense cost, secured 
pure water,and that many other things were 
done which, in actual practice, will favora- 
bly compare with the advances of modern 
sanitation. It also becomes apparent that 
with a few such exceptions the condi- 
tions of life were not as favorable either to 
health or longevity, as now. The reader 
will recall the chapter of Lord Macaulay on 
the state of the English people in 1685, when 
one Londoner in every twenty-three died, 
instead of one in forty at the time the 
historian wrote. Prof. L. De Chaumont, 
who is noted for his mathematical methods 
of study, and his painstaking analyses into 
the facts of disease, speaking for London, 
says: 

“It has been shown by comparisons of Bills of 
Mortality that the death-rate in the metropolis 
in the seventeenth century was between 70 


and 80 per 1,000 per annum; in the eighteenth . 


century it fell to about 50 and toward the end 
of the century toabout 30. At the time of the 
commencement of systematic registration,about 
fifty years ago (1838),the death-rate was more 
than 25 per 1,000. A quarter of a century later 
the rate for London was 22.6 and has recently 
been as low as 18.6. . . We must remember that 
the improvement has taken place with a pro- 
gressively increasing number of persons in the 
area concerned, even altho the area is also 
continually extending. In 1851 there were less 
than 44 persons to the acre, while now there are 
probably over 54.” 

If, in our cities, we only succeed in keeping 
the death-rate from increasing this shows 
much done for the health of the people 
Dr. Shaw was able to prove that mortality 
under usual circumstances has a very uni- 
form increase, with an increase in the den- 
sity of population. Yet certain contrasted 
facts show that the death-rates of cities 
can be kept down, and that even now by 
reason of general sanitary arrangements 
and laws parts of cities are much healthier 
than parts of the adjacent country. It is 
generally admitted that the average death- 
rate is capable of being reduced to 15 per 
1,000, and Mr. Chadwick, a chief among 
authorities, claims that ten should be the 
standard. If such a reduction as 15 was 
reached, we should have the mean duration 
of life fifty-four yearsinstead of about forty- 
one, as it now is in the best-governed coun- 
tries. 

To accomplish this or an approximation 
thereto, there are three classes of persons 
or disease that need the strictest surveil- 
lance. The first great question is, What 
can be done to protect the lives of children, 
and especially those under five years of age? 
We do not just now mean protection from 
those communicable diseases which are apt 
to invade the first twenty years of life, but 
those general influences which are summed 
up in the effects of improper nutrition from 
foods and drinks, impure air, and im- 
proper exposure to varying degrees of heat, 
cold and humidity; to these must be added 
hereditary predispositions. 

Our second consideration must be given to 
pulmonary diseases and especially to con- 
sumption. From consumption and diseases 
of the respiratory passages we have about 
one-fourth of the whole number of deaths. 
Of these about 10 per cent. are from con- 
sumption. With all our talk about changes 
of climate and colds, insufficient ventila- 
tion is the great cause of this mortality 
from lung diseases. It has been put to test 
as between troops exposed and those in ill- 
ventilated barracks, or as between those who 
lead an out-door life and those engaged in in- 
door occupations. 

In the group of communicable diseases 
fevers take the first place. For altho 
our attention is more attracted by such 
diseases as measles, scarlatina, etc., yet fever 
in its varying forms of remittent, typhus, 
typhoid, relapsing and continued, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, makes heayy mark 
upen the population. Yet all these belong 
definitely to the class of preventable dis- 





eases, This evena hundred years ago so 
attracted the attention of Dr. Rush, 
that, speaking especially of bilious fever, 
so called, and of yellow fever, he said the 
time would come when the occurrence of 
such diseases would be a reflection upon the 
progress of civilization. Our classifications 
now enable us to give significance to each 
particular class. We do not hesitate to call 
one marsh fever, and another ship fever, and 
another household fever, meaning in each 
case to charge local conditions with the fer- 
tilization and extension of the respective 
diseases, and to limit them by the steady 
application of definite sanitary measures. 
Inthe English army as reckoned by dec- 
ades for the last forty years, the decrease 
has been as follows: 2.4 per 1,000, 0.64 
per 1000, 0.25 per 1,000; or in enteric or 
typhoid fever alone a decrease of 3.9 per 
cent. This improvement has been nearly 
uniform with that in home life, so that the 
improvement both in camps and in cities 
is directly traceable chiefly to improved 
drainage and improved water-supply— 
sewerage also being included in the word 
drainage. No wonder that sanitarians, as 
they look over the broad field, are in ear- 
nest, for they have proved their theories by 
life-saving experiments. This means a pre- 
cious conservatism and care of human 
welfare. 

It is equally true as to the class of dis- 
eases more generally known as eruptive or 
communicable that they are within the 
range and duty of human control. It is 
true, that we cannot identify origin in 
some of them, and that like the light seeds 
of weeds they may be cast hither and thither. 
But whether they shall light on a rock, or 
on soil which has not much earth for them 
orwhere they shall bring forth with abundant 
pestilence, it is ours to determine: it is ours 
to thwart the results. A policeman was 
once engaged to overtake a runaway couple 
he only caught one member of the combi- 
nation and the marriage did not take place. 
So if only we can hold fast to one factor we 
often prevent the result. The principles of 
prevention, of isolation, of a sterilized con- 
dition of persons and surroundings or en- 
forced cleanliness, would stop many of the 
marauding eruptions or would so reduce 
their number that they would never reach 
the proportions of an epidemic. Even that 
would mean the preservation of thousands 
of lives and the prevention of hundreds 
of diseases. Such sanitary administra- 
tion as will secure the application of well- 
known principles of sanitary science and 
art would add to population, to resources, 
and to happiness in such wise as would 
give to the word prosperity additional sig- 
nificance, and place health and life within 
the range of political economy as well as 
of pleasure and peace. 





School and College. 


THE facts recently presented in these col- 
umns in regard to the number of students 
in each of the Congregational Theological 
Seminaries in this country, are attracting 
general attention. The following extracts 
from a letter just received from Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Fisk, the energetic President of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, will interest 
our readers. We trust that the efforts 
now making to provide for the rapidly in- 
creasing wants of that excellent seminary 
—which now stands at the head of the 
whole list—will meet with entire success. 
The wealthy Christian men and women, 
in Chicago, known already for their great 
liberality to this institution, will, we are 
sure, respond cheerfully to the present ear- 
nest call for help in this emergency. He 
writes : 

“We thank God for the wonderful way in 
which he has biessed our Seminary from the 
day of its foundation, nearly thirty years ago. 
Four years ago we opened our doors to the Ger- 
mans and formed a German departmert, the 
next year we Opened a Dano-Norwegian depart- 
ment, the year following a Swedish depart- 
ment, and now we have some fifty-two of these 
foreign students, all, as we think, good and true 
men who are preparing to preach the simple 
and pute Gospel to the hundreds of thousands of 
their countrymen that fill the Northwestern 
states and territories. We felt that we could 
not hold up our heads and look these destitute 
millions in the face without trying, at least, to 
provide evangelical ministers for them. We 
did this with no provision for paying the sala- 
ries of our teachers in these foreign depart- 
ments. We walked right out on the water to 
meet the Saviour with nothing to rely upon bat 
faith in his providence and promises, We are 
sure that the churches will sustain us. We 
now have about 120 students in the Seminary, 
and yet we are the youngest but one (that of 
California), of all our Congregational Semina- 
ries. So we thank God and take courage. We 


‘Shall take no step backward. Our mot- 


to is upward and onward. Our most 








pressing need is a large building to house 
our rapidly increasing number of students. 
We have fifty-two students for whom we are 
obliged to rent rooms outside the Seminary this 
year, at an expense of $1,120. Last April our 
Board of Directors appointed me President of 
the Seminary and asked me to lead in an effort 
toraise among our city Congregatiina! church 

es the sum of $125,000, with which to put upa 
large dormitory, including study and sleeping- 
rooms— the dimensions of the building to be 
125x128 feet. This isa great sum to be gathered 
from the churches of Chicago considering their 
present financial condition, but necessity knows 
no law, and I am working hard to raise the re- 
quired amount. Fifty thousand dollars in all 
has already been pledged. I find it hard work, 
and am faint, yet pursuing. If we had the 
building and the endowment funds required, 
wecould have in a short time, I think, 300 young 
men here, preparing to preach the Gospel over 
the whole world. The call is indeed very great. 
If we were to graduate 100 young ministers this 
April they would all be tanen at once to occupy 
either new or destitute fields.” 


....A petition to the trustees of Colum- 
bia College, asking for the establishment 
of an Annex for women, has been unani- 
mously signed. A college for women is pro- 
posed, under the protection of Columbia, to 
correspond to the School of Arts, which 
would sustain the same relations to the col- 
lege that the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons now does, with the exception that 
the School of Arts and the Annex would 
have the same staff of instructors. 


.... The annual mis:ionary lectures before 
the Gammon School of Theology, Atlanta, 
Ga., this year, were given by Bishop H. W. 
Warren. Hespoke on ‘‘ China and the Re- 
ligions of China’ and “The Results of 
Missionary Work in China.’’ 


Personalities. 


Ir has been observed that the justices 
and senators at Washiogton are religious 
and church-going men, when the list is av- 
eraged. Mr. Cameron, Mr. Cullom, Mr. 
Frye, Mr. Fairchild, and Justices Bradley, 
Harlan and Matthews are all Presbyterian 
pew-holders, Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Bay- 
ard are Episcopalians, and so is Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite. Messrs. Stanford, Teller, Pad- 
dock and Wilson are Methodists, and there 
are at least three Unitarians, Secretary En- 
dicott, Justice Miller and Justice Gray. 


...-One of the busy women philanthro- 
pists about whom the great world knows 
little or nothing, is Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, of Boston. Herincome is about $50,- 
000 a year, which she receives quarterly, 
and it is said that her charities make her 
often penniless before the end of the quar- 
ter. She has no children and spends her 
time and entire fortune in charity, but 
without ever identifying herself with the 
o bjects of her generosity. 


....At his Brussels home the Duc d’Au- 
male busies himself chiefly with literary 
work, writing at a big table in a broad 
landing at the head of the main stairs, 
where he has better light. The Duc is ar- 
ranging the materials he has gathered to- 
gether for his history of the Conde Princes, 
and has just finished his account of the bat- 
tle of Lens, which is said to be an admirable 
piece of writing. 


.... There are but two original portraits 
of Edgar Allan Poe in New York City: an 
oil painting of the poet in his betti r days in 
the gallery of the Historical Society; the 
other a small water-color of him in after 
life, with mind and body nearly wrecked, 
and contained in a private collection. 


.... The white-washing stand of a well- 
known Buffalo character ‘ Professor” 
John Jackson (colored) is this year adorned 
with the following modest inscription, in 
large red lettering: ‘“‘I am now acknowl- 
edged giant of the world. Iclaim I am 
wonderful.”’ 


...James Russell Lowell was sixty nine 
years of age on the 22d, Washington’s birth- 
day. Ina recent letter he says: ‘‘ I had the 
misfortune to be born on the 22d, and thus 
to be brought into competition once a year 
with the most august figure in our history.” 


....The Duke of Rutland, whose death 
has been lately recorded, was the man of 
whom Disraeli said, when urged to takea 
dukedom: ‘‘Oh, nonsense! Why, Rutland’s 
a duke!” 


....Gideon L. Peace, of Maine, is believed 
to be the only New England survivor of 
the Black Hawk war. He entered the 
army in 1820and was discharged in 1829. 


.... A statue of Wm. E. Forster, the Eng- 


lish statesman, will be erected on the 
Thames embankment, London. 


....Nina Van Zandt-Spies is studying for 
the stage and the lecture-platform. 








Pebbles. 


Our pocket-book is now in such a feeble 
condition that it cannot stand alone.— 
Orange Observer. 





.---Mamma: ‘“* What can I doto induce 
you to go to bed »” Youngster: “ You can 
let me sit up a little longer.”—Eachange. 


....Near-sighted Pedestrian (familiarly): 
“Hello. Dick !” (discovers mistake). ‘Oh, 
oh! Excuse me, [ thought you were another 
person !’”’ Stranger: ‘‘Great Scott! Ain’t 
I?”—Puck. 


....There is a man in this city who is so 
absolutely and teetotally opposed to gam- 
bling or speculation in any form that he 
never evea ventures a suggestion.—Spring- 
field Union. 


...»‘‘ Papa, where’s atoms?” “Atoms? I 
don’t know, my boy. You mean Athens, 
probably.” ‘‘No, I mean atoms, the place 
where everything is blown to.”— Good 
Housekeeping. 


....Sir Rotten Rowe (just from the other 
side, to hotel porter): “‘I say, me man, 
where can I have me boots varnished?” 
Hotel Porter: “ Right here, sir. Like ’em 
hand-painted, too?”’—Puck. 


....Fond Wife: ‘The Smiths must be 
awfully poor, they never give anything to 
charities.” He: ‘Well, but we don’t either.” 
Fond Wife: “Oh, but it isn’t because we 
haven’t got plenty.”—Judy. 


....Brown: “Dumley,I want to buy a 
dog.’’ Dumley: ‘‘That’s a good idea, Brown. 
I think every man ought to own a dog.” 
Brown: ‘Do you know where I can get a 
good one?” Dumley: “ Yes; I’ll sell you 
mine.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....‘‘My errand here to-night,” said a 
young lawyer to a damsel on whom he had 
called, ‘‘reminds me of the cry of an owl.” 
“Indeed,” said the maiden; ‘‘ what is your 
errand here to-night?’ ‘Courtship. To 
wit, to woo.”"—Boston Courier. 


....Principle Deacon: ‘Now, Brudder 
Johnsing, does yo’ b’lieve in open or close 
cummunyun, sah ?”’ Candidate (diplomati- 
cally not knowing deacon’s views): ‘‘ Well 
some likes it open, an’ some closed, but fo’ 
me, I says leave it ajar.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Chauncey M. Depew has been troubled 
with great pain in his head of late. A lady 
in Chicago asked him when he was in that 
city recently, if he ever did anything forit, 
and, being answered in the negative, she 
said: ‘‘ You had ought to take some anec- 
dotes.”’ 


....Blobson: “‘Come up to my house some 
day, Popinjay. I want to show you a bust 
of Goethe that cost me eighty-five dollars.” 
Popinjay: ‘“‘Come up to my house now. I 
want to show you a bust of a water-pipe that 
is going to cost mea hundred dollars.”— 
Exchange. 


....-Lieutenant Boxer: “I’m ordered to 
Morocco, Miss Elson. We’re likely to have 
trouble there, you know.’’ Miss Elson: 
“You must be careful not to get captured.” 
Lieutenant Boxer: “Ill try not to.” Miss 
Elson; “I would. Just think how ridicu- 
lous you’d look bound in Morocco,”’—Tid- 
Bits. 


....- Mrs, Peterby: ‘I never see you at 
any of the sociable gatherings this winter.” 
Gus De Smith: ** No; I stay away on prin- 
ciple. Ifa man goes to balls and parties, 
the first thing you know he is down with 
pneumonia or sued for breach of promise. 
You don’t catch me taking any foolish 
chances.’’—Tezas Siftings. 


....‘‘ Papa,” said little Willie Wilkins to 
his father, who was reading the paper— 
‘*Papa, won’t you listen tome? Papa’”’— 
“*Don’t bother your father, dear,” said his 
mother; “ whatisit you want to know?” 
** Why do sailors trim their sails?’ ‘Oh, 
why, to make them look pretty, of course. 
Whenever you want to know anything, 
just you ask your mamma.’’—Merchant 
Traveler. 


....Old Trotter is an eccentric genius 
who drives the first stage out of Fort 
Kearny westward, and whose deeds and 
sayings will, in future, become historical. 
The following is related of him: One day 
he stopped a man on the road who drove a 
miserable team of sick and aged little 
mules, with the ejaculation: ‘‘ Look a-here, 
pilgrim! I know a man that would give 
$800 if he covld see them mules.” ‘‘ Why,”’ 
exclaimed the man, startled by such an un- 
expected prospect of luck, ‘“‘you don’t say 
so! Who is he?” ‘He’s a blind man!” 
said Trotter; ‘g’lang!’’—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 
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THE DEATH OF THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR. 


HIS ILLNESS: 


THE first intimation of the serious illness 
of Emperor William was received in this 
country on Wednesday of last week. On 


_ that day the following bulletin, issued by 


the Emperor’s physicians, was published in 
Berlin and telegraphed throughout the 
world: 

“To the general symptoms of cold which have 
affected the Emperor since Saturday, together 
with an affection of the mucous membrane of 
dhe throat, and irritation of the membrane of 
the eyelids, has been added, during the past 
few days painful abdominal disorders, which 
have occurred frequently since yesterday. The 
Emperor’s appetite has materially diminished, 
owing to which there has been a marked de- 
crease in his strength. Von LAUER, 

** LEUTHOLD.” 

Later on the same day the Emperor suf- 
fered a relapse, and his death was momenta- 
rily expected. On Thursday, at three o’clock 
in the morning, he was still in a comatose 
state flickering between life and death. Dr. 
Von Lauer’s bulletin at 10:30 A.M. was 
couched in despondent terms, and the tid- 
ings that Court Chaplain Kégel had been 
summoned to the palace were’ accepted as a 
definite sign thatthe end was near. The 
Prince and Princess William were on hand 
at eight o’clock, closely followed by the 
Grand Duke and Duchessof Baden and 
their daughter, the Crown Princess of Swe- 
den, Who had arrived from Carlsruhe. At 
six o’clock word came out tothe gathering 
throng in front of the palace, that the Kaiser 
had recognized and blessed them all, but 
that he was in great pain when not uncon- 
scious, and was wandering in his mind. 
Bismarck did not come over from Wilhelm 
Strasse until noon, when he saw the Kaiser, 
who had been unconscious most of the time, 
and was then cioseted for a long talk with 
William. The throng had been considerable 
from early morning. Now it stretchedina 
solemn, silent mass from the further bridge 
up the Unter den Linden to Friedrichs 
Strasse. Grief and anxiety were everywhere 
manifest. As details from within the pal- 
ace began to filter through the crowd, it 
was everywhere understood to be hopeless 
that the Kaiser should outlast the afternoon. 
He had slept from 4 in the morning till 8, 
when an attack of colic inspired such an 
alarm that William and the Badens were 
summoned, and Von Lauer, who had been 
resting during the night, was called in all 
haste. The Kaiser rallied, however, and 
recognized his daughter, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, but failed to know 
her daughter, the Princess of Sweden. 
Before noen the Emperor was occasionally 
delirous and at one time imagined he was 
reviewing a battalion of the guards. All 
the members of the imperial family except 
the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess 
were in an adjourning room, expecting his 
death at any moment. The royal patients 
pulse was as high as 108. Shortly after 
noon Chaplain Kézel administered the last 
sacrament. Special services were being 
held in many of the churches, and the edi- 
fices were crowded. The congregations 
joined fervently in the prayers for the Em- 
peror’s recovery, and many were so over- 
come as to give vent to their feelings in 
sobs. After noon the Emperor’s condition 
became worse. He did not recognize even 
the Empress, and seemed gradually sink- 
ing. Throughout the day the family gath- 
ered at the palace. The Empress was deep- 
ly effected by the knowledge of her impend- 
ing loss. At two o’clock the Crown Prince 
of Sweden reached Berlin, and immediately 
proceeded to the palace, which was already 
filled with ministers of state, generals and 
courtiers. Bismarck and Moltke were again 
conspicuous. The former talked with the 
Kaiser for ten minutes, but the dying 
man’s talk, it is said, was not coherent. 
Near the palace before four o’clock an im- 
mense crowd had gathered, and stood in per- 
fect silence, altho acold rain wes falling. 
A force of cavalry guarded the palace, but 
the crowd was perfectly well-behaved. 
Every one seemed to wish to be as near the 
palace as possible in order to learn the most 
recent news from the inside. Business of 
all kinds was practically suspended. At 
5.30 oclock the attending physicians in- 
formed the public through a bulletin that 
the somnolent condition of the Emperor 
was not due to an injection of morphine. 
This wasnot assuring, and was taken to 
Mean that the crisis was close at hand. 
When this last bulletin was issued the Em- 
peror had already been in a swoon for half 
an hour, and he remained unconscious. un- 
til 6 o’clock. He then recovered conscious- 

Ress and fell into a quiet sleep, which lasted 








until about 7 o’clock. Wine and other liq- 
uid nourishment were given him frequent- 
ly. The official bulletin issued at 9 o’clock 
announced that the Emperor was alive, and 
that on the whole his condition was more 
tranquil. The bulletin served the purpose 
of reassuring the people, who had been in- 
tensely excited by the reports of the Empe- 
ror’s death published in newspaper extras. 
These reports of the Emperor’s death 
were telegraphed to the capitals of the 
world on Thursday afternoon, only to be 
contradicted later. The above bulletin, 
was misleading; for at five o’clock he was 
so weak that the members of the family, 
Prince Bismarck and Count von Moltke, 
and the servants of the household gathered 
around the bed. The Emperor, supported 
by the doctors, held the hand of his wife on 
oneside and his daughter’s hand on the other 
Priuce William stood alone at the head ofthe 
couch. Chaplain Kogel spokea few words 
of consolation, to which the Emperor whis- 
pered occasional responses. At.5:30 o’clock 
the patient manifested extreme weakness, 
and death seemed imminent. Suddenly the 
Emperor rallied, and asked for Count von 
Moltke and Prince William, with both of 
whom he talked about,the state of the Army 
and the Prussian people, entering into m1i- 
nute particulars when speaking of military 
matters, to tke astonishment of both his 
listeners. He then referred to Germany’s 
alliances with various countries and the 
possibility of war. But during the latter 
portion of his remarks the fantasies of deli- 
rium were mingled with coherent utter- 
ances. Thistemporary recovery of strength 
lasted until 10 o’clock. At frequent inter- 
vals he conversed in a touching, earnest 
manner with those about him. Between 10 
and 2 o’clock he appeared to sleep. 


PASSING PAINLESSLY AWAY. 


At about 2 o’clock Friday morning it was 
cbserved that a serious change was begin- 
ning to take place in the Emperor’s face, al- 
tho there was again a slight improvement 
in his condition. But at 7 o’clock it was 
seen that the Emperor’s last moments were 
near; the members of his family were 
again summoned to his bedside, and at 8:30 
the doctors declared that he was dead. 
The Emperor died holding the Empress’s 
hand. He had beeninastupor since three 
o’clock, during which he is reported to have 
exclaimed: “‘Ilam a man of peace, but if 
Russia forces me to war I shall faithfully 
side with my ally, Austria.’”’ Eye-wit- 
nesses of the scene state that during the last 
few hours of his life, though partly con 
scious, he suffered no pain. The Emperor 
was in a half sitting position on a bedstead. 
All the members of the royal family took 
places at the bedside. The room was 
crowded. Prince William stood nearest the 
Emperor, half bending over the couch. He 
earnestly watched the face of the dying 
monarch until he expired. During the last 
thirty-six hours, says one account, the Em- 
peror was drowsy, delirious and conscious 
alternately, starting at times excitedly to 
make remarks relative to family or politi- 
cal matters. Once he mistook Prince Bis- 
marck for the Crown Prince, and _ tak- 


ing his hand, pleaded that he would 
always be kind to the Czar. He 
afterward recognized Prince Bismarck 


and expressed in broken sentences his 
satisfaction with the Austro-German al- 
liance. About five o’clock in the morn- 
ing he talked so much that the Grand 
Duchess of Baden said that he would tire 
himself. The Emperor replied: ‘‘I have no 
time to be tired.”” During the last moments 
the Emperor did not suffer. His face wore 
a tranquil, almost smiling expression. A 
few minutes before his death the Emperor 
exclaimed: ‘Fritz! dear Fritzl’? The even- 
ing papers contained what were reported to 
be the last words spoken by the Emperor. 
They are: ‘‘ Alexander has promised me 
that he will not make war against us.’”’ It 
is reported that the Emperor also said: “I 
am convinced that we ought not to go to 
war with Russia, toward whom the most 
friendly attitude ought to be adopted.” 
Gathered around the death-bed were the 
Kaiserin, who in her wheel chair sat from 
three o’clock till his death, holding her hus- 
band’s hand. Opposite, with fingers on the 
Kaiser’s right wrist, sat Dr. yon Lauer 
anxiously counting the pulse beats. Around 
were grouped his daughter, the Duchess of 
Baden; the grandson, Prince William; Prin- 
cess William, Princess Friedrich Karl, 
Prince Friedrich Leopold, Princes George 
and Alexander, Princess Albert, Prince 
Hohenzollern, Princess Hohenzollern, Duke 
Albert, of Mecklenburg-Schweren, Bis- 
marck, Moltke, Count von Stolberg Verni- 
gerode, Grat Perponcher and all the Minis- 
ters of State. Standing about were the body 
servants who had been eager to perform 
the last officesfor their master. The news 





ofthe death was announced to the péople by 
lowering to half-mast of the royal standard 
over the palace. Shortly after ten o’clock 
the members of the royal family left the 
palace for their various residence. Pro- 
found gloom prevailed throughout the city. 


RECEIVING THE NEWS AT SAN REMO. 

The news of the Emperor’s death reached 
San Remo officially at 9 in the morning, 
Chief Chamberlain Count Rodolinski de- 
ciphered the telegram and communicated 
it to the Crown Princess. The doctors were 
just paying their morning visit and were 
informed of it. The Crown Princess, much 
moved, broke into tears and soon after com- 
municated the news to the Crown Prince, 
who was greatly affected. The new Emperor 
and King of Prussia takes the title of Fried- 
rich, dropping his second Christian name of 
Wilhelm. He will be King Friedrich III, 
Frederick theGreat having been the last that 
bore this appellation, and having been 

known as Frederick II. The new Emperor 
sent the following telegram to Bismarck: 
“SAN REMO, March 9th. 

* At this moment of deepest sorrow at the de- 
cease of the Emperor and King, my beloved 
father, I must express my thanks to you and to 
the Ministers of State for the devotion and loy- 
alty with which you all served him. I rely 
upon the assistance of you all in the arduous 
charge which has devolved upon me. I leave 
here to-morrow. FREDERICK.” 
The Emperor also forwarded the following 
ordinance to the Ministers of State on the 
subject of public mourning: 

“With regard to the national mourning 
which has heretofore been customary we will 
not order any provision, but will rather leave it 
to every German to determine how he will give 
expression to his affliction at the death of such 
a monarch, and how long he will deem it appro- 
priate to restrict participation in public enter- 
tainments.” 


In spite of the news of his father’s death, 
the Emperor passed a good day, looking 
forward eagerly to his journey the next day 
(Saturday) to Berlin. 


OFFICIAL ACTS AND PROCLAMATIONS. 


The Imperial Reichstag assembled at 12:30 
P.M., four hours after William’s death, 
amid unusual excitementinthelobbies. At 
12:32 Prince Bismarck appeared, and the 
members rose in a body. The Chancellor, 
after a pause, said : 


“The sad duty devolves upon me of making 
to you an official communication of what you 
know already, that since 8:30 o’clock his Majes- 
ty Emperor William has been at rest with his 
fathers. In consequence of thisevent the Prus- 
sian throne, and with this, according to Artiole 
XI of the Imperial Constitution, the imperial 
dignity has fallen upon his Majesty, Frederick 
1II, King of Prussia. The telegraphic intelli- 
gence received by me allows of the assumption 
that his Majesty, the reigning Emperor and 
King, will leave San Remo to-morrow, arriving 
in due course in Berlin. 

“During the last days of his life I received 
from the much-lamented King a confirmation 
of the power for work which only left him with 
his life, the signature which lies before me, and 
which empowers me to close the Reichstag at 
the usual time when its labors are finished. I 
addressed to the Emperor the request that he 
should sign only with the first letters of his 
name. His Majesty replied that he believed 
himself still able to write his namein full. In 
consequence of this the historical document 
with the last signature of his Majesty lies be- 
fore. Under the circumstances I assume that 
it would be in accordance with the wish of the 
Reichstag, as well as of the representatives of 
the Federal Governments, not to separate just 
now, but to remain in session until after the ar- 
rival of his Majesty, the Emperor. I therefore 
do not make any use of the imperial authoriza- 
tion beyond depositing it in the archives asa 
historical document, and requesting your Presi- 
dent to induce the adoption of resolutions which 
will reflect the feeling and conviction of the 
Reichstag. 

“It does not become me to give from this offi- 
cial place expression to the personal feelings 
with which the decease of my master, the de- 
parture of the first German Emperor from 
among us, fills me. There is, in fact, no need of 
it, for the feelings which animate me live in 
the heartof every German. But there is one 
thing which I believe I should not conceal from 
you. Itdoesnot concern my sentiments, but 
my experiences. It is the fact that, amid the 
sore visitations with which the ruler just de- 
parted lived to see his house afflicted, there were 
two circumstances which filled him with satis- 
faction and comfort. One of them was the ef- 
fect that the sufferings of his only son and suc- 
cessor, our present sovereign lord, had produced 
throughout the world—not only in Germany, 
but in every part of the world. I received this 
very day from New York a _ telegram of 
sympathy, showing what confidence the dynasty 
of the imperial house has acquired among all 
nations. This isthe legacy which the Empe- 
ror’s long reign bequeatkhs to the German people. 
The confidence which his dynasty has won will 
be transferred to the nation, despite anything 
that has happened.” 


At the opening of the Lower House of 
the Prussian Diet, Herr von Puttkamer, 
Vice-President of the Prussian Ministerial 
Council, paid a tribute to the King. 





Herr von Koeller, the President of the 
House, closed the sitting with the words: 
“God protect the royal house and the fa- 
therland.” The following proclamation 
was issued by the Minister of State: 

“It has pleased God to call his Majesty the 
Emperor and King, our most gracious master, 
from life afte: a short illness, and after a rich- 
ly-blessed reign. The whole nation mourns 
with the royal house the decease of the deeply- 
beloved and venerable monarch whose wisdom 
has ruled so long and gloriously over its for- 
tunes in war and in peace.” 

THE NEWS RECEIVED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The news of the death of Emperor Wil- 
liam caused a profound sensation through- 
out the civilized nations of the world. The 
Court of St. James; England, will go into 
mourning fora month. For the first fort- 
night after the Emperor’s death deep 
mourning will be worn, and for the second 
fortnight half mourning will be worn. On 
Sunday a special memorial service was 
held in the German Chapel, in St. James’s 
place, and on the day of the Emperor’s fu- 
neral a solemn requiem service will be cele- 
brated. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were 
among those who called on the Queen Fri- 
day. Mr. Gladstone expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the way in which her Majesty bore 
up under the shock which the news of the 
Emperor’s death caused her. He also re- 
marked upon the fact that the Princess 
Royal of Great Britain was now the Em- 
press of Germany, and said, in this connec- 
tion, that the Treaty of Paris provided that 
the Empresses and Queens of the great 
powers were equal in rank, but had it been 
otherwise the new Empress would take pre- 
cedence of her mother the Queen. The Pres- 
ident of the Lower House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath conveyed the news to the body 
and then declared the house adjourned. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph paid a visit 
of condolence to the German Ambassador. 
President Carnot, of France, sent a tele- 
graphic message of condolence to Frederick 
William at San Remo. He also charged 
Colonel Lichtenstein, of his military house- 
hold, to convey his condolences to Count von 
Munster, the German Ambassador t® 
France. M. Flourens, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, went to the German Embassy and 
telegraphed to M. Herbette, the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, to present his con- 
dolences to Prince Bismarck. All the 
members of the French Cabinet called and 
inscribed their names at the German Em- 
bassy. The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
after listening to speeches of sympathy for 
Germany, adjourned from Friday till Mon- 
day. King Humbert started for Genoa to 
meet the new Emperor on his way from San 
Remo to Berlin. The Pope sent a message 
of condolence te Berlin. Similar govern- 
mental and royal expressions of sympathy 
were announced from Belgium, Russia, 
Spain, Greece, Portugal, Rimania, etc. 
The following cable message was sent from 
Washington to our Minister in Germany: 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, | 
‘* WASHINGTON, March 9th, 1888, f 

“Pendleton, Berlin: The President desires you 
to make known through the Foreign Office that 
the death of the illustrious and venerable Em- 
peror of Germany has deeply aroused the sor- 
row and sympathy of the people of the United 
States and the Government. BAYARD.” 

THE FUNERAL, 

The body of Emperor William was trans- 
ferred to the Cathedral on Sunday. The 
whole route along Unter den Linden was 
lined with silent crowds. Thethrong was 
so dense that the police and military, who 
bore torches, had difficulty in effecting a 
passage. The Cathedral bells began to 
toll at midnight, when Emperor Frederick 
arrived to visit the body. The removal was 
delayed on account of the Emperor’s arri- 
val until a quarter to 1 o’clock. The fun- 
eral procession was headed by a squadron 
of cuirassiers. These were followed by a 
detachment of the footguards and a num- 
erous train of servants of the Imperial 
household. Then came the coffin. It was 
covered with a black pall and was carried 


on the shoulders of eighteen soldiers of the 
body-guard through the vestibule of the 
palace, where it was handed to a number 
of non-commissioned officers. The: Crown 
Prince and the other Princes followed 
onfoot. The cortege closed witht a deach- 
ment of cavalry. The streets were lined 
with double rows of soldiers, eyery tenth 
man holding atorch. Upon the arrival of 
the procession at the Cathedral the tolling 
of the bells ceased, and the crowd silently 
dispersed. A grand requiem service will be 
held in the Cathedral on Friday. The re- 
mains will be conveyed during the night 
following to the Charlottenburg mauso- 
leum. Thewhole Russian army, by special 
order of the Czar, will wear mourning for 
five weeks. On the day of the funeral the 
whole army will wear full mourning and 
the use of Dennis bugles will be prohibited. 
The Kaluga Regiment will continue to bear 
that name. Its vacant honorary coloneley 
has been conferred upon Emperor Freder- 
ick, who has also been appointed titular 
commander of the St. Petersburg Regiment 
of Grenadiers, 
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WILLIAM, KING OF PRUSSIA AND 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


THE history of Prussian development 
and German unity is written in the long 
life that came to an end last week. It is 
amazing that one career could have em- 
braced both the causes and the effects of 
the great changes of a century. The aged 
monarch who has passed away remem- 
bered the day when Napoleon over- 
whelmed Prussia at Jena and he lived for 
seventeen years after he beheld France 
prostrate and Paris laid waste at his feet. 
He grew from youth to manhood and 
from manhood to middle age ina Prussia 
that was weak and that, if personified, 
would have been called imbecile; and af- 
ter the time when age impairs the facul- 
ties and powers of men, he brought his 
country, by a vigor that never yielded to 
years, tothe position of control in the con- 
federacy that his reign has made the lead- 
ing power of Continental Europe. 

The boy had the training that made the 
Emperor. He wasasoldier by nature and 
by inclination. As if imbued with a pro- 
phetic instinct that the glory of Prussia 
and the consolidation of the German Em- 
pire could be accomplished only by ideal 
military achievements, he devoted him- 
self toa training that was to make the 
ideal, the possible and the practicable. 
While bis elder brother Frederic Willlam 
was engrossed with the dilettant pursuits of 
art, literature and speculative philosophy, 
William was an eager student of the prac- 
tices of war. 





liam IV of Prussia, and the younger the 
Prince of Prussia, neither for a time was 
popular. The King was distrusted on ac- 
count of his tastes and the Prince was al- 
most hated for his military exactions. The 
acme of the latter’s unpopularity was 
reached after the Berlin revolution of 
1848, when the Prince was forced to go to 
London as an exile from his country. The 
part played by the King was so weak as 
to bring upon him a universal con- 
tempt. His brother would have accepted 
the crown of united Germany, of- 
fered the King of Prussia by the Frank- 
fort Parliament, and thus have saved, 
possibly, a decade and half of conflict; 
but Frederic. William did not wish for 
the glory or spoils of revolutions. Dur- 
ing the last five years of his reign his peo- 
ple had less patience than ever with his 
weakness. The moral decay of Prussia 
was accompanied finally by the mental 
decay of her king. In the meantimea 
reactionary sentiment in favor of Prince 
William had been gaining ground, so 
that when he was called to the Regency 
in 1858, there was even a_ considerable 
enthusiasm expres-ed. 
Almost immediateiy William had the 
opportunity to further the long-cherished 
plans for the incre»se of Prussian power. 
Austria, having b2en vanquished by Na- 
poleon ITI, had lost prestige and the time 
seemed ripe for Prussia to take the lead 
in securing German unity. Before any- 
thing of importance had been accom- 
plished, however, Frederic William 1V 
died and William I became King of 
Prussia. This was at the beginning of 
1861. In September of 1862 William per- 
formed the most momentous act of his 
life in appointing to the Presidency of his 
Sabinet Otto von Bismuarck-Schénhausen. 
It was as if a negl cted prt of his own 
personality had been created to serve as 
the complement of kis own faculties. 
The powers of the t-vo wen were destined 
to form, as it were, one commanding per- 
sonality, made up of soldier and states- 
man, that would shane and control the 
destiny, not of Germany alone, but of 
Europe. Later on another power was 
added to this duplex personality, and un- 
til the day he died William’s thoughts 
were expressed by Bismarck and his ac- 
tions by Moltke. 
Space does not allow here the repetition 
of the story of how Bismarck availed 
himself of the Schleswiz- Holstein ques- 
tion to bring the Hohenzollern and Haps- 
burg houses to the test of their respective 
strength, nor of how he overcame the 
Prussian aversion to intestine war and 
won the resources that enabled Prussia to 
drive Austria out of Germany and place 
herself at the head of the North German 
Confederation. The year of 1866 was the 
most momentous in the history of Ger- 
many. The great constitutional conflict 
was ended. How the Franco-Prussian 
war grew out of the struggle between 
North and South Germany, and how new- 
ly-united Germany became strongly- 
united Germany in opposition to the com- 
mon and traditional foe, and how 1871 
found Germany imperialized and su- 
preme, are matters of a history that is 
still contemporaneous and needs no re- 
counting. 
There is a sublimity about the life and 
character of the dead Emperor that will 
not allow him to be passed over without 
a word, even though he, also is known 
to all men. The grandeur of old age 
might suggest noble traits even if we did 
not know them toexist; but with the pages 
of h:s completed life open before us we 
must confess that each trait we attribute 
to the monarch was his in reality. His 
courage was as moral as it was invincible, 
His wisdom was almost greater than that 
of Bismarck, for he was so wise that he 
trusted his counselcr and his chancelor. 
His personal charter in private life 
must have beenswet ard iovable. Other- 
wise no man could account for the tears 
and tenderness that nearly overwhelmed 
the strong Bismarck when he said in the 
Reichstag Jast Friday: 


“The sad duty devoives upon me of mak- 
ing to you an official communication of 
what you know already, that since half-past 
eight o’clock His Majesty, Emperor Wil- 





After the elder became Frederic Wil- 


WHY PASTORAL WORK SHOULD 
BE MAINTAINED. 





WE have noted some of the reasons 
alleged in justification of the neglect or 
the deliberate giving up of pastoral visi- 
tation. Over against these we suggest 
some of the more important reasons for 
maintaining this branch of pastoral work. 
The first is that it is fundamental to the 
pastoral office. Among the many gifts 
bestowed on the Church at the beginning 
were those of ‘pastors and teachers” 
(Eph. iv, 2). In most cases the pastor and 
the teacher is combined in one person; 
the pastoral care being first in the order 
of importance. Except in rare cases this 
coinbination of gifts ought not to be di- 
vorced. They properly belong together. 
The man who is to be an effectual and 
permanent teacher of the Church must 
have a pastoral knowledge of the people 
to whom he ministers, 

The first business of the pastor is to 
** oversee” the flock ; that is, to have a per- 
sonal knowledge of and care over them. 
Itis the second part of his office to teach 
and instruct publicly. Dr. Chalmers, one 
of the greatest preachers of modern times, 
and one of the most faithful pastors, says 
that he used to ‘‘ preach to the people on 
the Sabbath Day what they had preached 
to him during the week.” That is, he 
constructed his sermons largely with ref- 
erence to the spiritual condition and needs 
of the people, as he had become familiar 
with them through pastoral visitation and 
labor during the week. Dr. Cuyler, of 
Proohlyn, one of the most honored, suc- 
cessful and indefatigable pastors in this 
or any other land, lays this down as the 
rule for the pastor: ‘‘He should study 
books in the morning and door-plates in 
the afternoon.’ By this he means that no 
pastor can be an effective and helpful 
teacher to his flock unless he knows them 
as wellas he does his books, When the 
pastor knows the thoughts that Ged 
thinks toward his people ard the 
thoughts the people have concerning 
God, then he can adapt the truth of 
God to their necessities. Otherwise his 
preaching must of necessity be devoted to 
the discussion of truth in abstract rela- 
tions rather than with reference to the spe- 
cific and personal needs of his flock. Of 
course all truth, as revealed in God’s 
Word, ‘‘is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness,” and when deliv- 
ered at random to any congregation, it 
will be sure to come home to some hearts 
and consciences; but if the same truth is 
rightly divided by the pastor, and ap- 
plied with reference to the known spir- 
itual condition of his people, it becomes 
doubly effective, because it is adapted in- 
telligently. Some soulsare undoubtedly 
comforted, instructed and reproved by 
random preaching, just as the King of 
Israel was struck by a bow-shot at a ven- 
ture; but when truth is well aimed, and 
instruction given with a personal knowl- 
edge of the cases to which it is intended 
to apply it is far more efficient. 

Pastoral visitation is also a_ great 
help to the pastor in the way of sugges- 
tion and stimulant. It is not possible for 
a pastor to have visited ten or twenty 
persons or families in the course of a 
week, and to have had persona! religious 
conversation with them, without having 
his own mind and heart quickened. In 
every congregation there are thoughtful 
and intelligent students of God's Word, 
and Christians of ripe and rare Christian 
experience. These parishioners, when 
they open their minds and hearts to their 
pastors, expose rich treasures to him, 
which become available for his work and 
instruction. Then out of the varying and 
multitudinous experiences he meets 
of joy and sorrow, of hope and fear, of 
clearness, of light and darkness, of temp- 
tations yielded to and victories over sin 
gained, he finds a wonderful field for the 
adaptation of Scripture. As he goes from 
house to house and converses with this 
one and that, new meaning and new 
insight into truth flash upon his own 
heart and mind. God’s Book is best in- 
terpreted in the light of the human heart 
which it was intended to instruct, com- 





liam, has been at rest with his fathers.” 





—_ 


read in Christian biography knows what a 
fund of suggestion is found in the pages 
of books which record the Christian ex- 
perience of God’s people. Well, every 
pastor has as many living books of biog- 
raphy in his congregation as he has souls 
under his charge, and he may turn 
the pages of these living books at his 
will. 

It is true that the end of his visitation 
is not to get facts and illustrations for 
his serfnons, but this is one of the result- 
ant compensations and outcomes of this 
kind of pastoral work. More than this, 
no pastor can spend aday among his flock 
in real pastoral work without having his 
own heart deeply affected by what he 
comes to know of the state of mind, 
the cares, the burdens and the joys of 
his people. Only so can he weep with 
those who weep and rejoice with those 
who rejoice. On his return to his study 
from a day spent in the homes of his 
people,he will find himself burdened with 
prayer and thanksgiving; and thus will 
himself have found a new pathway to 
the throne of grace on the behalf of his 
people. In spite of himself he will find 
his sermons taking form and expression 
suggested by things he hascome to know 
from intercourse with his people. Those 
with whom he has lately conversed will 
recognize their own thoughts or allusions 
to their own cases and will be comferted 
and instructed, warned or reproved as the 
case may be, and will conclude (and prop- 
erly) that their pastor cares for them and 
is seeking to do them good. This will not 
only cause them to profit by the instruc- 
tion received from the pulpit, but will 
inake a new bond between them and 
their pastor. As the year goes by almost 
every person in the congregation will not 
only thus have come under the personal 
ministry and watch-care of the pastor, 
but will be made the subject, consciously 
or unconsciously, of his public ministry. 
This cannot but strengthen the bond be- 
tween pastor and people and increase 
the usefulness of both in the common 
work of the Lord. 

Again, the pastor cannot know how 
much good he is doing unless he comes to 
know it through personal intercourse 
with his flock. Many a pastor who grows 
heartsore and discouraged over the 
thought that his ministry is fruitless 
would be astonished to find how his ser- 
mons have been blessings and helps to his 
people, if only he gave them an oppor- 
tunity of telling him so by entering into 
conversation with them in the privacy of 
theirhomes. Many a discouraged pastor 
has gone to his study light-hearted and 
glad because he hasfound from a day of 
visitation that his ministry has not been 
in vain either to saints or sinners. We 
should like much to hear from pastors on 
these points out of their own experiences. 


— 
> 





ANDOVER AND ITS BROWN PRO- 
FESSOR. 





THE Andover controversy has brought 
nothing but disaster upon that old and 
honored institution. To prolong it is 
only to prolong the mischief it causes. 
The mischief will last while the contro- 
versy lasts, and the controversy will last 
till the decree of the Board of Visitors, 
removing Egbert C. Smyth from the 
Brown Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History, is either overthrown or obeyed. 
The process by which it is sought to over- 
throw that decree is an almost intermina- 
ble process, and no man can say when it 
will end or how it will end. The only 
thing that is absolutely certain is that 
while the courts are slowly proceeding 
from one stage of the case to an- 
other the Seminary, and the _ great 
interests it represents are suffering, 
and will suffer. These interests are 
not personal or commercial interests; 
nor are they financial and educationalinter- 
ests merely. They directly and profoundly 
concern the Christian ministry, which 
must be affected by the character and ex- 
tent of the work done at Andover as in 
other seminaries; and whatever con- 
cerns the Christian ministry. concerns in 
the same degree the churches which are 





fort and edify. Every pastor who is well 
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No man who loves the Church and is 
jealous for the purity and efficiency of 
the ministry, and longs tosee the unevan- 
gelized enjoying the sure hope which this 
ministry of the Gospel brings to men, can 
look upon Andover in its present condi- 
tion without a sense of pain and regret. 
It ought to be crowded with students; it 
ought to be a fruitful source of ministerial 
supply; it ought to be strong in the love 
and confidence of the churches. This was 
true of the old Andover, but it is not true 
and cannot be true of the new Andover. 

One year ago last June the Board of 
Visitors who, according to the Associ- 
ate Foundation, are vested with power to 
remove any professor for ‘‘ misbehavior, 
heterodoxy, incapacity, or neglect of the 
duties of his office,” decreed the removal 
of Egbert C. Smyth, Brown Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, for maintaining 
and inculcating beliefs inconsistent with 
and repugnant to the Creed of the Sem- 
inary. From this decision Professor 
Smyth appealed to the Supreme Covert of 
Massachusetts, as he had a right to do 
under the statutes. The exercise of this 
statutory right stays the execution of the 
decree of the Board of Visitors, and this 
stay inevitably inflicts further injury on 
the Seminary. The decree is in harmony 
with the purposes of the founders of the 
Seminary; with its creed and traditions, 
and with the sentiment of the Con- 
gregational churches. It ought to have 
been obeyed at once in loyalty to 
the creed and statutes, in submission to 
the wish of the patrons and friends of 
the Seminary, and in devotion to the in- 
terests of the churches which the Semi- 
nary was founded to promote. Resistance 
to it is resistance to all that makes for the 
prosperity and usefulness of the Sem1- 
nary. The purpose of this resistance is 
chiefly personal, and ought, therefore, 
to be subordinate to the interests of the 
Seminary. Has a man the moral right to 
wreck an institution like Andover in 
order to maintain and inculcate a hope or 
hypothesis which the creed he subscribes 
to does not set forth, or countenance, or, 
by any fair inference, allow, and which 
the true friends and patrons of the Semi- 
nary condemn and reject? 

If, then, the purpose of Professor 
Smyth is not rule or ruin, capture or 
scuttle, his chair should be vacated at 
once. 

If his personal triumph is not more to 
him than the interests of a once great 
theological seminary, his chair should be 
vacated at once. 

Tf the hypothesis of probation after 
death is not more to him than the great 
truths of the Gospel, his chair should be 
vacated at once. 

If Egbert C. Smyth is not in his own 
mind of paramount importance to the 
Seminary, with its rich endowments and 
its great capacity for usefulness, his chair 
should be vacated at once. 

On the one side is Egbert C. S nyth 
with his hypothesis, on the other, An- 
dover Theological Seminary with vast 
possibilities before it. Is the Seminary to 
be saved; or is it to be lost that the hy- 
pothesis may have a brief and inglori- 
ous career ? 


> 
> 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Mr. Davip DUDLEY FIELD, of this city, 
in an article published in a recent num- 
ber of the American Law Review, refers 
to the diversity in the laws of the several 
states of the Union with regard to 
marriage and divorce, and then proceeds 
to say: 





“The inconvenience of this condition of 
the law is great, so great, indeed, that some 
have proposed an amendment to the Feder- 
al Constitution which shall take marriage 
and divorce out of the control of the states, 
and place them under the control of Con- 
gress, For my part I fear these encroach- 
ments on the autonomy of the states. I had 
rather keep the sanctity of our firesides 
under the guardianship of our own people. [ 
would have the altar sacred from the touch 
of other hands than those which surround 
it. I would guard the concerns of the 
family, the ‘lares and penates’ of our 
homes against the intrusion of stranger 
eyes and stranger hands. We live in dan- 
ger of drifting into a consolidation of the 
states, and the danger 1s increasing day by 





day. If the consolidation is once completed 
the end of our Government is at hand, and 
with 1t the destruction of our liberties. For 
this reason I would not go another step in 
that direction, andso I would not accede to 
the proposal of placing marriage under the 
control of Congress. Assimilation, however, 
I would strive for.” 

A part of this is rather pretty and al- 
most poetical, and another part of it 
seems to us to be a mere flourish of 
words about nothing. There is no doubt 
that if marriage and divorce were placed 
under the legislative jurisdiction of 
Congress, the irregularities, incongrui- 
ties and contradictions that now exist 
under state laws, with the numerous 
evils resulting therefrom, would be ef- 
fectually remedied. We should then have 
auniformsystem of marriage and divorce 
laws, alike applicable and operative in all 
parts of our common country; and this 
certainly would bea great impr ement 
upon the present state of the law. We 
do not see how such legislation by a 
Congress chosen by the people would be 
an unhallowed intrusion upon ‘the 
lares and penates of our homes.” It would 
not be legislation by ‘‘ stranger hands”; 
but simply by representatives of the peo- 
ple as really as if the laws were enacted 
by state legislatures. The interests to be 
guarded and secured are not specially 
state interests, but such as are common to 
all people in all parts of the United 
States, and substantially the same every- 
where. 

And, as to the peril of consolidation, 
such as would obliterate the autonomy of 
the states, and place all legislative powers 
in the General Government, no such peril 
has ever existed in point of fact, none 
now exists, and none is likely to exist 
in the future. All this talk about consol- 
idation is purely ideal. Far the greater 
peril of the country has been in the di- 
rection of disintegration and an extreme 
doctrine of state rights, even if consolida- 
tion should occur, of which there 1s not 
the least danger, it doesnot by any means 
follow that this would be ‘“‘ the destruc- 
tion of our liberties.” The language of 
the distinguished jurist on this point is 
extravagant to the last degree. The Gov- 
ernment of Great Britian is a consolidated 
government with all legislatlive power 
vested in the two Houses of Parliament; 
and yet the English people are very far 
from having lost all their “liberties ” 
thereby. The same is true of the French 
Republic. If the whole legislative power 
exercised in this country were vested in 
Congress, we should still live under a Re- 
publican government which would bea 
government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. 

Our Federal system is a good one, and 
withal most admirably balanced in its 
distribution of powers between the Gen- 
eral Governmentand the government of 
the respective states. But itis by nomeans 
indispensable to popular liberty. The 
substitution of a consolidated government 
based on the Republican principle, would 
not involve the destruction of such lib- 
erty. 


+> 
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BALLOT REFORM. 








THE reform of the ballot has taken so 
firm a hold on the popular mind that it 
has passed out of the stage of indefinite 
agitation into thatof definite legislation. 
In several of the states bills are either 
actually before the legislature or drafted 
for presentation. In this state several 
Acts have been introduced and the judici- 
ary committees are at work upon them. 

The time has come when it is of the 
utmost importance that those who have 
this reform at heart should advance be- 
yond the vague desire to remove an abuse, 
to an intelligent understanding of the 
methods by which their desire may be 
realized. 

We propose to give them such assistance 
as we can by calling attention to the com- 
parative features of the bills now on the 
docket at Albany. One of them has, 
we understand, been accepted by the bal- 
lot reformers in at least two and perhaps 
three other states, where it is to be sub- 
mitted to their legislatures substantially 
unchanged, 





The drafts of these bills lie before us, 


The prolonged study we have devoted to 
them deepens the conviction we have en- 
tertained from the first that the utility of 
the measures proposed depends to a far 
greater degree than is generally supposed 
upon the details of the bill finally adopted. 
This proved true in the English and Aus- 
tralian legislation on the subject. We 
should despair of accomplishing anything 
worth calling a reform unless the final law 
covers the ground. One hole inthe wall 
is enough fora whole herd of swine to get 
through: We warn the public in advance 
that compromise legislation on such a 
matter asthis will continue to answer all 
the purposes of the ring. 

All the bills now before the legislature 
propose a system of state-printing and 
state-distribution of ballots together with 
a system of voting them which shall as- 
sure the voter of absolute freedom from 
compulsion, supervision, corruptinfluence 
or responsibility to any one but himself 
in depositing his ballot; such a system, in 
short, as has been vigorously said, that the 
‘* voter cannot be watched from the mo- 
ment a ballot is put into his hand until he 
deposits it.” 

On the whole, all these different bills are 
insubstantial agreement as to the general 
measures to be adopted, and show an hon- 
estintention to make it effective by insur- 
ing tothe voter a secret ballot 2s free from 
compulsion and corrupt influence asthe 
State can make him; by relieving the can- 
vass of the ‘*‘ assessment” business as well 
as the manipulation of voters by parey 
agents, and by opening to the citizen the 
possibility of having anindependent tick- 
et to vote for. On this last point one of 
the bills inthe hands of the judiciary 
committee is not clear. But with this 
possible exception they agree substantial- 
ly asto what the lawshould be in its 
main features, and as to what it should be 
framed to effect. 

We doubt, however, whether more than 
one among them really closes the circle. 
The Saxton Bill elaborates with great care 
and fullness the provisions for the print- 
ing, distribution and voting of the ballots. 
But beside other serious faults it makes 
no provison for independent nominations 
outside of party conventions. This defect 
would, forall we can see, shut out from 
the polls a candidate who was not brought 
there by the party machinery of Conven- 
tion or caucus! This bill also omits the vital 
provision that every ballot must show on it 
the official stamp of the ballot clerk, the 
only means yet devised of keeping fraud- 
ulent ballots out of the polling booths. 
Worst of all, it deliberately extinguishes 
itself by the provision: ‘* This Act shall 
notapply to town meetings or municipal 
elections.” This would make the whole 
statute as great a farce as if it were added, 
‘nor anywhere within the bounderies of 
the State of New York.” 

As to the Hamilton Bill it introduces 
great and needless changes in the present 
system of voting, and is loaded with the 
burdensome and vicious requirement of 
different ballots for different political par- 
ties. It is drawn carelessly and beside such 
minor or curable incomprehensibilities as 
this, the ‘‘ petition shall specify the word 
or words which the petitioners wished 
to be printed at the head of their 
ticket,” it is confusing, uncertain or 
even contradictory in its terms. Its 
provision for the secrecy of the ballot or 
the protection of the voter would fail of 
the object. On it the party agents 
would climb into the polling rooms. It 
provides at each polling place only one 
private compartment where voters may 
prepare their ballots—a ridiculously in- 
sufficient supply. It makes the free nom- 
ination of independent candidates practi- 
cally impossible, by requiring an extrava- 
gant number of signatures. The bill has, 
in its present form, the appearance of a 
piece of amateur legislation, which con- 
trasts most unfavorably with the thor- 
ough, ripe and well-considered bill which 
emanates from the Commonwealth Club 
of this city. 

It was in this association that the 
movement which has taken such a strong 
hold began, with the paper read before it 
by Mr. Ivins. It might be expected that 
the act proposed by this body would be 





better fitted to its purposes than any 


other, for this association invited into its 
discussions and pressed into its service 
every body in New York who had this re- 
form at heart without distinction of 
party. 

As far as the present system of voting 
is concerned this is the least innovating 
law of all which have been proposed. It 
works on the line of the systems and ideas 
which have been established in this coun- 
try, and aims at clearing off the intrusions 
and excrescences which threaten to pre- 
vent the American citizen from realizing 
his own ideal. 

The three great points to be looked at 
in these bills are: the method of nomina- 
tion, the method of printing and distrib- 
uting the ballots, and the method of vot- 
ing. As to every one of these the im- 
mense superiority of the Commonwealth 
bill is at once apparent, so clearly and 
strongly apparent that we may expect 
the others, if their authors are the friends 
of reform we assume they are, to be with- 
drawn. 

As to nominations, this bill would 
leave the convention and caucus free to 
put candidates before the people as they 
do now; but in addition it would open 
a reasonable way for independent citi- 
zens also, whocan show that they have a 
decent following in the body politic, to 
put up candidates to be voted for. 

The method of printing and distribut- 
ing the ballots is substantiaily the same 
asin the Saxton Bill. The more difficult 
part relates to the method of voting, and 
here the ‘‘Commonwealth” bill shows the 
immense advantages of competent and 
thorough discussion. Take, for example, 
the provision made init for the vuting 
of illiterate or in any way disal.led clect- 
ors. The assertion that these measures 
might impair the secrecy of the ballot 
for this class of voters would hold against 
the Saxton or Hamilton bills, but cannot 
stand for a moment against this bill. 
They are protected by it as they have 
never been before, as they would not be 
by the other bills, and so that more pro- 
tection they could not have. 

As another instance, suppose by some 
carelessness of the officers, or fraud of 
the printer, genuine copies of officially 
printed ballots should get into the hands 
of party agents outside; the other bills 
are helpless in this contingency; they 
contain nothing to guard against the 
bribed voter’s coming to the poll and vo- 
ting a doctored ballot obtained from the 
ring. But the ‘‘Commonwealth” bill 
meets the case by making every ballot in- 
operative and illegal until the ballot clerk 
has put his official stamp on it when hand- 
ing it to the voter, who thereupon goes 
into his private compartment to prepare 
his ballot in freedom under the protecticn 
of the law. 

But what we care most for is to secure 
an efficient law. Farther discussion and 

farther experience may bring farther im- 
provements. The efficiency of the pro- 
posed law does not lie in the bare print- 
ing and distribution of the ballots by the 
state, but in the legal adjustment of that 
measure to our present system of voting. 
The question whether these measures will 
protect and purify the ballot depends on 
how far they are framed to assure us, first, 
a secret ballot protected against compul- 
sion and corruption; second, relief from 
the malign effects of the ‘‘assessment” 
system; third, security against manipu- 
lation and control by party agents; and 
fourth, the possibility of independent 
citizen nominations. We beg our readers 
to keep their eyes on these points and 
to judge all proposed legislation by its 
probable effect on these primary condi- 
tiens of a pure ballot. 


Editorial Votes. 


SoME thirty years ago two ragged urchins 
were in the city of Brooklyn walking side 
by side on the side-walk, one of them draw- 
ing a little wagon behind him. The other 
one, turning to look at the wagon, said to 
his companion: *“*Tom, who made that 
wagon?’ Tom replied: ‘‘Who made that 
wagon? Why. how do you know that any- 
body made it?” The other answered: “I 
guess I know that. The wagon did not 











make itself. Somebody must have made it 
Don’t be fooling, Tom, Tell me who mad 
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it.” The writer was walking just behind 
these urchins, and heard this conversation, 
and was impressed with it. Neither could 
have been over ten years old; and yet in the 
mind of at least one of them was planted 
the great principle which Paul assumed and 
from which reasoned, when he said: 

* For the invisible things of him [God] from 

the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.” 
That wagon was not self-made, as the little 
boy knew, and it had enough of design in it 
to prove that somebody made it. Apply 
this principle to “the things that are 
made,” as referred tu by Paul, to the human 
body and every part of that body, to the 
human soul with its wonderful faculties, to 
the marvelous adjustment of the two to 
each other, to the whole system of things as 
they are known to exist; and one must be 
stone-blind, as well as depraved, not to 
come to the conclusion that there is and 
must be a God of intelligence and power, 
who is the Maker of allthings. No svunder 
or deeper philosophy ever found utterance 
in language than that contained in the first 
verse of the Bible: ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’’ He 
made man; he made the earth, and also 
made the universe. All the mysteries of 
existence are best solved when we go back 
to the one great mystery of God himself, 
and, as to their source and continuance, 
simply refer all things to his creating and 
upholding power. This is enough for the 
human mind. 





THE late publisher, Mr. A. S. Barnes, left 
a fine fortune amounting to three millions 
or more, which is to be distributed among a 
large family of children and numerous 
relatives, his wife being of course well pro- 
vided for. But Mr. Barnes did not forget, 
in making his will, that there were deserv- 
ing missionary and lenevolent institutions. 
Bequests are left to many of them which 
shared bis liberality while living. It is a 
reproach to the memory of a rich man if he 
makes no provision in his will for the spread 
of intelligence, morality and Christianity 
in the world. There is a greater demand 
than ever for means for this humane pur- 
pose. The world is moving rapidly; itis the 
day of large things, and men of wealth have 
wonderful opportunities. A generation in 
the iatter half of the nineteenth century is 
almost equal to the 969 years of Methusalah. 
Nations and systems are revolutionized in a 
decade, almost; and what influences are 
more potent in the wonderful transforma- 
tions that are constantly going on than 
those which depend upon individual sacri- 
fice and liberality? Churches, missions, 
schools, hospitals, asylums are the mighty 
forces of our civilization and all of them 
depend upon the gifts and bequests of 
Christian men and women. He who, hav- 
ing amassed wealth, forgets all these insti- 
tutions has lived and gathered and saved to 
little purpose. 


THERE was a Wiscussion recently among 
some young Dakota Indians, who are attend- 
ing school, on the question: “Which has 
done the more good for us, the Catholic or 
the Protestant Church ’”’ ‘The Protestants, 
it is said, beat their opponents. One of 
them was asked how they won. He said: 

“I showed them the Bible in Dakota and read 

to them in their own tongue. Ishowed them a 
letter from an absent young man written in 
Dakota which all could understand when I read 
it, andI said: ‘Our religion gave usa written 
language and the Bible. What has your relig- 
ion given to our people ?’” 
Is not this pretty fair reasoning for a man 
who, according to Commissioner Atkins, 
has no language, only a barbarous dialect ? 
The promised concessions of the Interior De- 
partment have just reached the missionaries 
among the Dakotas, two months after they 
were issued. Under date of February 11th 
Commissioner Atkins added another con- 
cession to those of January 18th, which we 
printed and commented on at the time, 
allowing Indians to possess and use the 
Bible in the vernacular, and allowing a 
“limited theological class ”’ of Indian young 
men to be trained in the vernacular in any 
purely missionary school supported exclu- 
sively by missionary societies, provided they 
are to devote themselves exclusively to 
preaching. These concessions, be it remem- 
bered, are from the Interior Department of 
the Republic of the United States not from 
the Interior Department of the Government 
of the Czar, and they apply to our Indians 
and not to the Poles of Russia. 


WITH one of those singular coincidences 
which add further significance to such an 
event, the newspapers of the past week re- 
corded the sudden death of Miss Louisa M 
Alcott, on the morning in which the funeral, 








of her father, the late Amos Bronson Al- 
cott, took place. Te be mourned by the 
world of young people, as well as a very con- 
siderable portion of the adult reading pub- 
lic, isno smalltribute to the character and 
work of a woman of letters. This tribute 
Miss Alcott receives in the sincerest and 
fullest measure, throughout her own coun- 
try, of whose home-life she was ever wont to 
speak with a certain enthusiastic pride, and 
among thousands of quiet family circles in 
foreign, and especially English-speaking 
lands. Her literary lifehas been a relative- 
ly short one, but marked by an ng 
industry, and asomewhat special success, 
Fora long time to come we believe that she 
will remain among those whose works fol- 
low them. Beginning her career some 
thirty-five years ago merely as one of the then 
moderate-sized army of sketch-writers, she 
pursued it devotedly, by no royal road. She 
won the rewards that come to talent and 
perseverance. Her fortune and reputation 
may properly besaid to have been based on 
the exceedingly popular household story, 
* Little Women,’ which appeared in 1868. 
It represents most fully her scope and pur- 
poses in work, as well as her literary excellen- 
cies and shortcomings. The latter, however, 
seem to one superficial, and critical analysis 
of them is almost ungracious, in view 
of the deep, the unfailing religious and. 
moral influence that almost every page has 
exerted. Miss Alcott, from the first, held up 
home love and home life as the most pre- 
cious and beautiful development of our mod- 
ern civilization, something, indeed, ‘‘more 

than steam or a telegraph.’’ She inculeated 

every wholesome idea that associates it- 

self with the school-room and the fireside. 

She was never goody-goody; but few au- 

thors have spoken more powerfully for the 

beauty of goodness. Always with a slight 

leaning toward girl-nature and girl-life and 

womanhood in her stories, fathers and 

sons as well as mothers and daughters, read 

them eagerly and thoughtfully. She was 

not the writer for the rich nor the poor. 

She was the student, and, to some extent, 

analyst ot the best middle-class life of our 

country. But rich, middle-class and poor 

read, and were charmed and helped by her 

pages. She was nota great authoress, even 

in juvenile literature ; she was more—a great, 

at onetime a wonderfully great influence. 

Her memory, and such stories as that of her 

four “‘ Little Women,” her ‘“‘ Old Fash- 

ioned Girl,’ and all the graceful series that 

depend about them, will not soon be set 

aside for other more accomplished but less 

feeling and truly teaching writers. Miss 

Alcott was in the fifty-seventh year of her 

age. 





ANTICIPATING an early announcement by 
Hamdi Bey in regard to the period or occu- 
pants of the Greek tombs and sarcophagi 
discovered last spring at Sidon, we quoted, 
in our issue of last week the statement of 
Professor T. Hayter Lewis— 

“There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
sculptures, of marvelously fine execution, repre- 
sent a battle between Greeks and Persians, and 
most probably between Darius and Alexander”— 
together with this query: 

“Asto the date of these works, there is no 
guide whatever beyond what the sculptures tell. 

- » How wasit that a great sepulcher should 
have been hewn fifty feet deep in the solid rock, 
chambers carved out from it, these immense 
blocks of the finest marble brought from Greece 
carved by the best Greek sculptors, painted (it 
would seem) by the best Greek artists, and then 
lowered into their resting-places in times of no 
antiquity, and yet not a single record of any 
kind be left to give a clue to the names of those 
for whom such great works were done? Possi- 
bly in the careful study which Hamdi Bey is 
giving to the subject this question may receive 
an answer.” 


To which we added: 
“Professor Lewis would scarcely raise this 
question, or express such a possibility, inde- 


pendently of some significant intimation on the 
part of Hamdi Bey.” 


However, while these words were passing 
into type a telegram came from Constan- 
tinople, informing us that “the Sarcopha- 
gus cf Alexander the Great has been dis- 
covered at Saida.” This telegram we un- 
derstand to mean simply that Hamdi Bey 
has made the expected announcement, and 
to the effect that,in his judgment, one of 
the sarcophagi above referred to was that 
one in which Alexander the Great was final- 
ly laid to rest. It is unfortunate that such 
a revelation should have been sent over the 
wires apart from the indications afforded 
by the object itself upon which the revela- 
tion is founded; and, we may add, that 
apart from evidence, the opinion of Hamdi 
Bey in such a matter is of very little ac- 
count, notwithstanding the deferential 
terms in which Professor Lewis speaks of 
him. He is, we believe, an artist, having ex- 
ecuted a few creditable local or commemora- 





tive paintings, and so he is the first painter 
the Turks have ever produced; but this 
pursuit and excellence would of itself serve 
to show that he cannot be a profound student 
of the ancient languages, history or antiqui- 
ties of the East. Without weight as an 
authority, or repntation as a critic in 
archaic art without previous experience 
as a skillful interpreter of epigraphic 
records in ancient and to him foreign lan- 
guages, he should present facts in advance 
of his personal views, not his guess-work or 
private determination in advance of the 
facts. We do not care to know merely what 
a Turk thinks about so important a ques- 
tion, nor are we interested eitherin the wild 
fancy or the sober conclusion alone of any- 
body at Constantinople who may have in- 
spected the objects; but we do want and 
await the authentic proofs upon which we 
may judge for ourselves. When these are 
supplied it will be early enough to credit 
the assertion that the most elaborate and 
beautiful one among the Greek sarcophagi, 
formerly at Sidon but now at Constanti- 
nople, ever really contained the body of 
Alexander the Great. If such proof exists, 
it existed last spring; and it must beso 
plain as to be evident at sight. Why was it 
not then observed, and published at once? 
Probably the only foundation of this tele- 
graphic announcement is an acknowledged 
character and style indicating that the 
monument referred to belongs to “ the best 
period of Greek art.” 





THE Rey. John PD. Easter, D.D,, a clergy 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
writes to the Living Church in deprecation 
of the cordial Christian unity shown in the 
recent Protestant Conference in Mexico. 
Referring particularly to the principles of 
comity adopted and to the plan for one col 
lege for all the denominations, he says: 

“ Ecclesiastical unity is something for which 
we are all praying, but this is surely an extrava- 
ganza of Church union; eleven different ‘ de- 
nominations’ which have given up none of their 
sectarian peculiarities, genially agreeing to par- 
cel out the land among themselves and to unite 
in destroying, as irreformable, the ancient 
Church which was in possession before most of 
them were hatched.” 

It is the Church of Rome, it will be ob- 
served, that Dr. Easter is tender about, not 
the ‘‘denominations”’ which so nearly agree 
with his own. He wants the authorities 
who have the Episcopal Mission in Mexico 
in charge to look into this matter, and adds: 

* Offerings for work in Mexico are not likely 

to be very abundant until it is known what at- 
titude the Church assumes toward ‘ Mexican 
Protestantism ?’ * 
Inother words, snub Protestantism, but 
cultivate Catholicism, is what Dr. Easter 
would have the missionaries of his Church 
do. Weare glad that the missionaries are 
of a different mind. Itis to their credit as 
Christians that they have joined with their 
Protestant brethren so heartily. The 
other course would have been really schis- 
matic. 


WE have several times alluded in these 
columns to the story of Hartt’s case, who 
has been the victim of an outrageous con- 
spiracy by Knights of Labor, and who at 
length made acriminal complaint against 
his persecutors. Hartt was the foreman in 
a shoe factory in this city, and, in the ab- 
sence of the proprietor, discharged one of 
the employ¢s, whom he had detected in a 
fraud, and who happened to be a Knight of 
Labor. The proprietor, upon being in- 
formed of the facts, entirely approved of his 
conduct. The Knights of Labor, however, 
determined that the proprietor should dis- 
charge Hartt, and to this demand the form- 
er, like a coward, yielded. Hartt then 
sought employment in Baltimore and ob- 
tained it; and these Knights followed him 
with their persecution to that city, and he 
was again discharged. In a word, his per- 
secutors took the ground, and persistently 
continued it, that Hartt should not obtain 
employment anywhere in this country or in 
Canada. Hartt, at length, made a criminal 
complaint against these persecutors, as con- 
spirators. The justicg who issued the war- 
rant for their arrest, having heard the case, 
held them to await the action of the grand 
jury. They then sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, and Judge Barrett, of this city, 
upon hearing the case, decided against 
them, giving an exceedingly lucid opinion 
in regard to the law against conspiracy. 
From his decision they took an appeal to 
the General Term of the Supreme Court of 
this city; and here the decision, recently 
rendered, is against them. From this de- 
cision they have appealed tothe Court of 
Appeals of this state. The presumption is 
that this court will confirm the ruling of 
the courts below, and settle the true con- 
struction of the law against conspiracy. 
The Knights of Labor will perhaps at last 





learn that law rules in this country, and 
the people, through their representatives, 
make and execute their own laws, and do 
not propose to hand this power over to them. 
The case of Hartt is one of outrageous con- 
spiracy against him, and those engaged in 
it ought to be punished to the full extent 
of the law. 


THO the better part of a year has elapsed 
since a Constitutional Convention in Utah 
it was decided that ‘“‘ polygamy is considered 
incompatible with republican institutions,” 
and not long after by Mormon votes that 
statement was almost unanimously in- 
dors2d, it is delightful and amusing to take 
note that as yet neither in church pulpit nor 
in press has a word been uttered calling a halt 
in that obnoxious practice. Scarce a single 
elder has been found ready to promise to 
obey the law, and never were marshals, 
commissioners, juries and judges more 
busy than now in calling transgressors 
against the marriage statute to account. 
How hard it must be to let go of the “‘ reve- 
lation,’’ and resign all hope of ‘‘ exaltation 
in the eternal worlds.”’ 


JUDGE DuNpDyY, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, has granted an order requiring 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company to re- 
ceive goods and merchandise from the Bur- 
lington, Quincy & Chicago Railway Com- 
pany, and restraining the engineers of the 
Union Pacific Company from striking, 
combining or confederating for the purpose 
of organization, or advising a strike. The 
order is temporary, and the Judge will pro- 
ceed to consider the question whether it 
shall not be made permanent. The theory 
upon which this order is based is, that engi- 
neers, when combining to organize strikes 
on other railroads for the purpose of coer- 
cing the Burlington, Quincy & Chicago 
Railroad Company to comply with their 
terms, are interfering with the duties of 
railroad companies as prescribed by the 
Inter-State Commerce Act of Congress, and 
hence that such combinations are unlawful 
and may be restrained by the judicial power 
vested in the courts of the United States, 
and also that railroad companies may by 
this power be compelled to comply with the 
provisions of this Act. Wedo not see why 
this is not a sound theory. The question 
whether such despots and fools as Arthur 
and Powderly are proving themselves to be, 
are to rule the people of the United States, 
and, at their pleasure, interrupt the travel 
and transportation business of the country 
by organizing an extensive system of 
strikes, is becoming a burning question. 
The time has come for its settlement; and if 
we have not laws enough already for its set- 
tlement, then let us have more laws. This 
imperium in imperio must be put down at 
all hazards, and the whole striking frater- 
nity must be taught that the public inter- 
ests are not to be overthrown by their stu- 
pid machinations. Matters are assuming a 
very serious shape when two or three labor 
‘bosses’? may, at their option, throw the 
whole business of the country into confu- 
sion. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY FELLOWS last week 
made, before Recorder Smyth, a very elabo- 
rate explanation in regard to the charges 
against Messrs. Gould and Sage of this city, 
and the failure of the grand jury to indict 
them, and then zat down without making 
any motion for the Court to consider. The 
Recorder questioned the District Attorney 
very closely, and expressed a doubt as to his 
power to take any action in the matter ex 
cept upon a motion made by the District At- 
torney. The District Attorney finally con- 
cluded to make a motion, which was to the 
effect that the grand jury for March be in- 
structed to inquire into the accusations 
against these gentlemen, notwithstanding 
a previous grand jury had dismissed the ac- 
cusations without finding any indictment 
against them. The Recorder replied that 
he would consider the motion, and in due 
season act upon it. The question tobe 
settled is whether the chargesagainst Gould 
and Sage are excluded from indictment and 
trial by the statute oflimitations. Such ap- 
pears to have been the opinion of the pre- 
vious grand jury under the instructions and 
explanations given, at their request, by 
Judge Cowing. ftstrikes us that this ques- 
tion should have been left to be raised and 
determined upon the trial of these parties, 
and that an indictment should have been 
found against them, provided the evidenee 
before the grand jury presented a prima 
facie case of crime. Judge Cowing, in our 
opinion, made a mistake in attempting to 
interpret the statute of limitations for the 
guidance of the grand jury. If Gould and 
Sage are presumptively guilty of the offense 
charged, then let them be indicted, and let 
them, if they choose, in their defense, plead 
the statute of limitations. 
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THE Senate of the United States, last. 
week, so amended its rule as to executive 
sessions as to provide that— 

* When a treaty shall be laid before the Sen- 
ate it shall be read a first time, and no motion 
n respect to it shall be in order, except to refer 

it toa committee to print it in confidence for 
the use of the Senate, to remove the injunction 
of secrecy, or to consider it in open executive 
session.” 
The effect of this amendment is to confer 
upon any Senator the right to move, and 
upon the majority of Senators the right to 
order, the publication of a treaty immedi- 
ately after its reception from the President, 
and also the further right with the assent 
of the majority to discuss the treaty in open 
session. No such right has hitherto ex- 
isted. The amendment is a concession in 
contrast with what has been the practice of 
the Senate for a century. The probability 
is that the Fisheries Treaty, when it comes 
up for discussion, will be considered in 
open session, and that thus the people will 
have the opportunity of virtually hearing 
what their Senators have to say on the sub- 
ject. We decidedly approve of the change 
as astep inthe right direction. Our only 
objection to the amendment is that it does 
not go far enough. What the Senate ought 
to do, and what public sentiment will in 
the end compel it to do, is to abandon se- 
cret sessions altogether when engaged in 
the transaction of executive business, 
whether in considering appointments to 
office or treaties made by the President, 
and in this way take the general public 
into its confidence. There is no more occa- 
sion for secreey in this class of business 
than in ordinary legislation. The people have 
a right to know what their Senators are do- 
ing, and what they say in respect to all 
matters of public concern. 





REFERRING to the decision of a Chicago 
judge, as reported in the papers, we recent- 
ly said: 

“The Chicago judge, who recently decided 

that a policeman cannot make an arrest unless 
he is a personal witness of the act for which the 
arrest is made, opens the way for the escape of 
a great many criminals before warrants for 
their arrest can be obtained. The decision is 
not good law nor good sense.” 
We knew nothing about the details of the 
case referred to in the newspaper report, 
since none were stated. We have, however, 
received a note, accompanied by a paper 
giving a full statement of Judge Hammond’s 
charge to the jury in the case of Harris 
etc., which assumes that we referred to this 
ease in our editorial brief. Such is not the 
fact at all. We had no knowledge of the 
case at the time. The case of Harris, as 
stated by Judge Hammond, is one of inex- 
cusable outrage on the part of a detective, 
in arresting and imprisuning a man, with- 
out any warrant or authority of law. The 
language of the judge in application to that 
case was well deserved. He does not, how- 
ever, lay it down as a universal principle 
of law that no policeman shall, without a 
warrant, make an arrest unless he was an 
eye witness to the act for which the arrest 
was made. It was thisdoctrine that we in- 
tended to criticise, and not Judge Ham- 
mond’s charge to the jury in the Harris 
case. The party arrested, whether with or 
without a warrant, should of course be 
promptly brought before a competent mag- 
istrate, that the matter may be speedily dis- 
posed of according to law. A failure to do 
this would be a wrong against the party ar- 
rested, for which he might justly seek 
redress. 


THE mountain range between India and 
Afghanistan is peopled by a large number 
of tribes of the Afghan race. Each tribe is 
under a chief, called a Mdlik, literally an 
“owner.’’? The tribes are small, sometimes 
not exceeding a few hundred persons, and 
the Malik of 5,000 men is a great personage 
indeed. Some of the chiefs own allegiance 
to the Ameer, or Ruler,of Afghanistan, and 
some to the Government of India. But in 
neither case is their fidelity reliable or con- 
stant. Some time ago the Government con- 
ceived the idea of inviting several of the 
principal chiefs on the British side to visit 
parts of the Indian Empire, with the triple 
object of expanding their minds, impress- 
ing them with a sense of the British re- 
sources, and enlisting their confidence and 
affection. Seven chiefs accordingly started 
from their mountain homes, in care of 
Colonel Warburton, a British officer who 
is deputed to live among them at the Khy- 
ber Pass and acts much like an Indian 
Agent in America; only, as they are inde- 
pendent, he cannot interfere far with them. 
The chiefs went to Calcutta and thence to 
Bombay. There can be little doubt that 
the object of the Government in taking them 
there was being realized. They were sur- 
prised and delighted-with what they saw 





in Caloutta, and expressed themselves 
much as others do on getting their first 
view of civilization. Said one of them to a 
reporter of the Calcutta Englishman: 
“This isa Kings’ country, and every one ought 
to be astonished at seeing all the wonderful 
things that are to be seenin it. The thing which 
has most astonished us is the regularity with 
which everything is conducted. During our 
railway journey we arrived at the different 
stations and left again with great regularity as 
arranged. There is nothing like this in our 
country. ... We then paid a visit tothe “‘Bac- 
chante” [a British man-of-war]. We were truly 
astonished by the big guns and by everything 
on board. We never saw such things before. 
No other Government could ever make a ship 
like that. . . . We saw the sailors going up the 
rigging very quickly, at the double, and run up 
the masts and remain quiet there. We have 
never seen these things before. We were pre- 
sented to the “Lord Sahib of the sea” [Ad- 
miral], who was very kind to us.... We vis- 
ited the Telegraph Office, where we spoke with 
a friend at Peshawur, all in a few minutes. 
One of us asked a relative at Peshawur how he 
was—he had been suffering from fever, and he 
replied, “Quite well; how’s your boil?” Now 
this astonished us very much, because none of 
us knew that this man had had a boil—only his 
relative in Peshawur! Great are the ways of 
the Sirkar [the British Government].” 


.... The two articles by President Warren 
published last week and this week, are 
unique in their originality. Ever since the 
question of the celebration of the discovery 
of America by Columbus came to be consid- 
ered, the prevailing remark has been: Of 
course we must celeBrate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the all-important 
event, but how? All the plans proposed in 
answer to this question, no matter how pre- 
tentious or tremendous or enthusiastic they 
may have been, pale into insignificance be- 
fore the plan of President Warren. Think 
of it! Picture to yourselves the heroes who 
would raise tne United States flags on the 
northern and southern magnetic and terres- 
trial poles on the twelfth of October, 1892! 
Surely beside their achievements the 
achievement of Columbus would be trivial. 
But we fear it cannot be. The people are 
just a little prejudiced against Arctic ex- 
plorations at present. They honor Greely 
and they marvel that he lives, and they 
look with awe upon the hero Brainard, who 
achieved the farthest north; but somehow 
they do not forget Cape Sabine. 


.... When we said, recently, that, “if ed- 
ucation is good for Protestants, it is good 
for Catholics,” and that if it ‘‘opens men’s 
eyes and tends to prevent their being bigots, 
then it will help Catholics as well as Prot- 
estauts,’’ we said it with reference and in 
opposition to the protest made by some 
Protestants against a Catholic university in 
Washington. The Catholic Review curi- 
ously enough takes offense, and says we 
are patting Catholics on the back. Not at 
all. Our remarks were not addressed to 
Catholics, but to Protestants. We were 
talking to our own readers. Have we not a 
right to advise Protestants as to their 
proper course toward Catholics, neighbor ? 
The surliness of the Review shall not pre- 
vent us from saying what is right and true 
about Catholics. 


.:..The Catholic Standard claims that 
the poor, both the reputable and the disrep- 
utable poor are to be found chiefly in the 
Church of Rome. Protestant Churches, it 
says, have very few of them. Our impres- 
sion is that Protestantism has done far 
more for those classes than Catholicism. 
If few disreputable poor are found in 
Protestant Churches it is because these 
churches thoroughly reform them and 
make them reputable. The true Gospel 
both cleanses and elevates, and with it 
men are sure to escape grinding, shiftless 
poverty. itis no great credit to a hospital 
if it does not cure or relieve its inmates; 
and the Church which gathers in the poor 
and disreputable and makes no improve- 
ment in them is not doing its whole duty. 


.... Peter speaks of the Christians to whom 
he wrote his first epistle as not having seen 
the Saviour, and yet asloving him. Itis 
not necessary that a being should be visible 
to us in order to be the object of our love. 
It is sufficient to have knowledge of him, 
though we never sawhim. Millions who 
never saw Christ, except with the eye of 
faith, have, nevertheless, loved him, and 
some of them have died for him. Other 
millions will do the same in the ages to 
come. Comparatively few of his follow- 
ers ever saw the Saviour. Our senses do not 
constitute the boundary of our affections. 


....From fifteen representative ministers 
and laymen in Nebraska, The Advance 
has received replies to an inquiry as to the 
working of High License in that state. Of 
the fifteen twelve say that High License 





($1,000 in cities and $500 in towns) has de- 


creased the number of saloons, one is doubt- 
ful, and two say No. Eight say it does not 
decrease drunkenness, five say it does, and 
one is in doubt. Nine say it hinders the 
progress of temperance, and six say it helps. 
The testimony, it will be observed, is 
mixed and undecisive, as in Illinois and else- 


where. e 


....An article in the Richmond Religious 
Herald, Baptist, bears the title: “‘A Plea 
for Organic Union among the Baptists of 
the United States,”’ and opens with this sen- 
tence: 

“For forty years two great Baptist organiza- 

tions, separate and distinct bodies, have been 
trying to take America and the world for 
Christ.” 
Some time ago the Journal and Messenger 
denied that the Northern and Southern 
Baptists were distinct bodies; but here is a 
plea for organic union between them. 


...-Paul, having in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans stated the provisions of the Gospel of 
Christ for the salvation of sinners, comes to 
the following conclusion: 

“ There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh but after the Spirit.” 

The only question about which there can 
be any doubt in respect to any one, is 
whether he is ‘“‘in Christ Jesus.” Ifhe is 
“in Christ Jesus,”’ and proves it by walking 
not ‘‘after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” 
then he may be sure that there is ‘‘no con- 
demnation”’ against him. 


....Ohio, by the aid of the Republican 
party hasa Township Local Option Law. 
The Cincinnati Volksblatt calls it ‘‘brutal 
nonsense,”’ and warns the legislators who 
passed it that the “spirit of liberty is still 
alive and powerful in the Germans of Cin- 
cinnati” and “‘that with all their loyalty to 
reasonable laws, every attempt to force Pro- 
hibition upon them will simply be laughed 
to scorn.’’ Scorn, whether English or Ger- 
man, will not prove a formidable weapon 
against Local Option. It has been tried be- 
fore. 


....Redemption “ with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
withoutspot,’’ and not ‘‘ with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold,”’ is the doctrine 
of the Bible in respect to the salvation of 
sinners. Christ’s death as a sacrifice for sin, 
the just suffering for the unjust, is God’s 
way of saving sinners; and whether we can 
understand all the reasons for the appoint- 
ment or not, is quite immaterial. It is 
enough that God has chosen to provide for 
our redemptionin this way. 


....Men often commit grave mistakes in 
their judgment of each other. God, how- 
ever, makes no mistakes in his judgment of 
men. The Bible tells us that he, ‘“ without 
respect of persons, judgeth according to 
every man’s work.”’ The deepest secrets of 
the human heart are known tohim. We 
can commit no sin that he will not see, and 
for which he will not bring us into judg- 
ment at last. Every man should carry with 
him through life this solemn thought. 


....Christians are, in the Bible, described 
as being ‘“‘the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesis,’’ and also described as “heirs 
of God and joint heirs with Christ.” This 
glorious heirship follows as the gracious 
and invariable sequel of spiritual sonship. 
God has connected the two together in the 
promises of his Word, and nothing can dis- 
severthem. The heirship is just as certain 
as thesonship; and the sonship is as certain 
as the fact of faith in the heart. 


....All the promises of God are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus. They are spoken of 
in the Bible as being ‘‘exceeding great and 
precious promises.’”’ What we are to do 
with them is to believe them, receive from 
them the comfort which they are designed 
to impart, and thank the great Promiser for 
making them. Far too many Christians 
practically treat these promises as if they 
were not reliable; and not a few Christians 
do not read the Bible enough to know what 
it says On this subject. 


....The talkative Colonel Fellows, un- 
fortunately District Attorney of the City 
and County of New York, would do well to 
remember that the people judge of public 
officers, and approve or condemn them, not 
by what they say, but by what they do or 
omit todo. The Squire-Flynn fiasco is any- 
thing but a promising beginning. Even 
the Herald of this city is compelled to say 
some sharp things about the Colonel’s fail- 
ure in this case. 


....If Chri tianity, as the infidel declares, 
is a pure illusion, without any foundation 
in truth, it is, nevertheless, for this life, a 
very pleasant illusion to the believer, and 
withal avery useful one to mankind. It 





has done more to make men happy and good 





in this world than any other influence ever 
applied to the human mind. It acts upon 
men as if it weretrue, and had its founda- 
tion in the God of truth. 


-...An exceedingly complimentary and 
well-deserved reception was last week ex- 
tended to the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby 
upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorate over the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of this oity. 
The church has from the commencement 
flourished under his pastorate. Dr. Crosby 
is a power wherever he is, and to whatever 
he applies his hand. 


.... The President, in answer to the Senate 
resoluticn, has informed that body that he 
is negotiating a treaty with the Emperor of 
China for the absolute exclusion of all 
‘Chinese laborers” from this country. We 
are sorry to hearit. There is no occasion 
for any such treaty, and no just reason why 
Chinamen, in the matter of immigration, 
should not be treated as immigrants of any 
other nationality. 


....-The human race needs, will have, and 
must have areligion of some kind, having 
its basis insome idea or ideas of God or 
gods. There isno dangerthat it will ever 
become a race of atheists. The human 
mind is naturally theistic. It is the fool 
who says “ There is no God.” But few men 
ever become such fools, and it is doubtful 
whether they are completely successful. 


.... The facts of human life are just what 
they are, whether men believe or do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of a personal God and 
his government over human affairs. Infi- 
delity as a creed will not change these facts 
for the better; but it will deprive the soul of 
all the consolation, comfort and hope de- 
rivable from a trustful and loving faith in 
God. This is an immense loss to any one. 


....-President Price, of Livingstone Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C., has done well to de- 
cline the post of minister to Liberia, ten- 
dered him by President Cleveland. His 
work in this country among the colored 
people is of vastly more importance than 
that offered him in Africa, The Africa he 
reaches and influences is continental in its 
proportions. 


...-Congressmen who are stockbrokers 
and speculators in railroad stocks, as is the 
case with Mr.S.V. White,of Brooklyn,arein 
a rather delicate position when called to leg- 
islate in regard to railroads in whose stocks 
they speculate. As a matter of honor and 
fidelity to the people, they should ignore 
the stockbroker altogether, and discharge 
the duty which they owe to the public. 


....The Third Party State Convention at 
Trenton, not only refused to adopt a resolu- 
tion approving the Local Option law, and 
promising to aidin its enforcement, but 
one of the speakers denounced the law as a 
“fraud and snare,” and those who passed it 
as a “‘ lot of hypocrites.’’ The brewers and 
saloonists use much the same language. 


....See that little speck of existence in 
the shape of aman, bursting with angry 
passion, frothing at the mouth, bellowing 
and roaring, cursing and swearing, acting 
as if he were just ready to kill somebody. 
Look at him. What you seeisafool. The 
man acts like a fool, and is a fool, besides 
being a sinner. 


... Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, is 
proverbially a man of courage, and says 
what he thinks on all fitting occasions. He 
did so the other day when in the Senate he 
referred tothe ‘‘ Eight Hour Law,” and de- 
clared it to be “‘a piece of demagogism and 
nething else.”” The Senator is entirely right 
on this point. 


...."* Why not,” said Dr. Talmage, in one 
of his sermons, “solve all mysteries in the 
one great mystery of God himself!" Yes, 
why not? Thereis no better solution pos- 
sible to the wisest man that ever lived. 
There is none so good. To this we must 
come at last, or have no resting-place for 
thought. 


....Ex-Congressman Morrison thinks 
that the Democratic tariff bill is pretty sure 
to share the same fate as the “‘horizontal 
bill,’’ which he prepared, and the House of 
Representatives did not adopt. He need 
not guess again. The people generally are 
yery much of his way of thinking. 


...- The municipal elections in Maine, last 
week, show sweeping Republican victories 
in the cities of that state. This is a good 
beginning for the Presidential election next 
fall. The Hon. Neal Dow was defeated for 
Mayor of Portland. 


.... If the Republican legislators at Alba- 
ny fail to pass the temperance measures now 
before them, it will hardly be worth their 





while to plan a campaign next fall. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CZAR AND THE POPE. 


BY A RUSSIAN, 








UNDER the present Czar the process of 
Russianizing has gone on as never before. 
The saber of the police and the bayonet of 
the soldier are freely used everywhere. 
Rassianizing might, in certain directions, 
be excused perhaps; but when it means 
d>warig it religious persecution, as it cer- 
tainly aves in the Baltic and Polish provin- 
ces, itis a self-evident outrage even from 
the standpoint of the Russian law. ‘‘ In 
the Russian Empire religious freedom is 
granted not only to Christians of foreign 
denominations, but also to Hebrews and 
Mohammedans.” (Vol. XI, Art. 2.) And 
again: ‘‘Even non-Orthodox persons 
shall have free exercise of their belief and 
service.” This law the Russian Govern- 
ment violates when it forcibly secularizes 
and Russianizes the Polish-Catholic and 
German-Litheran schools in the Polish 
and Baltic provinces. 

Tho the Russianizing of Poland has 
been going on for about a century it has 
made little progress, and the Russian 
politicians tried to induce the Pope to 
help them in the task. Offering him 
more power over the estates belonging 
te Catholic churches and convents 
in Russia, they requested him to 
sanction the exclusive use of the Rus- 
sian language in preaching and in cate- 
chizing in Catholic churches in Russia, 
or rather in Poland. The Pope knew too 
well that such concessions on his part 
would make him a very unpopular Pon- 
tiff among the Polish Catholics, and so, 
as it is now reported, he has rejected the 
proposition. In the Polish provinces the 
Rassian language 1s understood hardly by 
ten per vent. of the population. What 
benefit, then, would such congregations 
have from preaching in Russian? It is 
evident that in pursuing his political ends 
the Czar utterly disregards the religious 
welfare of his Catholic subjects. 

The present law, requiring the offspring 
of mixed marriages to be educated in the 
Orthodox Church, causes a good deal of 
mischief. As a rule, only those of the 
Orthodox creed marry with Catholics 
who tacitly prefer the Catholic religion 
to their own; nevertheless they are bound 
and their children are bound to remain 
forever Orthodox. And the Russian Gov- 
ernment wanted the Pope to approve this 
policy. 

As to the appointment of Catholic 
Bishops in Russia, the law says that, on a 
preliminary agreement with the Pope, the 
Czar shall appoint by his ukase. And 
the Bishops take first the oath of alle- 
giance to the Czar, and then to the Pope. 
Now the Czar wants to appoint Bishops 
all by himself, leaving to the Pope simply 
the right to confirm. The Pope has re- 
jected these terms. 

In Russian law there is an article which 
makes null and void all the stipulations 
as to ‘‘ religious freedom” in Russia. It 
is as follows: ‘Only Orthodox Chris- 
tians have the right of propagating their 
doctrines among persons of other beliefs. 
The non-Orthodox are strictly forbidden 
to preach their doctrines among the Or- 
tholux people under penalty of law.” 
Now, an Orthodox priest may enter a 
congregation of Catholics and preach to 
them his doctrines, and nobody has a 
right to interfere with him. But when 
a Catholic priest dares to defend his prin- 
ciples in the hearing of Orthodox persons, 
he commitsa grave crime. Soit is with the 
school-masters. The Orthodox teacher 
may freely proselyte Catholic children ; 
but the Catholic teacher is exiled to Si- 
beria for a similar act. This is what re- 
ligious freedom amounts to in Russia, 
The non-Orthodox people in Russia are 
doomed to suffer while despotism reigns 
in that great but unfortunate country. 


ii 
a 


Tez Roman Catholic Church in this 
country has 11 archbishops, including a car- 
dinal, 68 bishops, 7,596 priests, 6,829 
churches, 3,057 chapels and oratories, 29 
clerical seminaries, 91 colieges for the edu- 
cation of males and 588 for the female sex, 





CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN 
GERMANY. 


THE most pronounced and prominent fea- 
ture of German Church life at present is the 


Evangelicals, or Protestants, and the Roman 
Catholics. On both sides the feeling is in- 
tense and even bitter. Germany has been 
the historic battle-ground of the two confes- 
sions ever since the days of the Reformation; 
but probably not since the days of the 
thirty-year war has the struggle for mas- 
tery, which has so often been one only for 
power by those in authority, entered the 
rank and file of the cnurches as at present. 
[t is only one year since the Evangetischer 
Bund was orgauized, which consists of ed- 
ucated Germans with the avowed object of 
“fighting Rome with pen and word.”” And 
vet at the ‘irst general meetingrecently held 
in Leipzig a membership of over ten thou- 
saud was reported, of whom, significantly 
enough, nearly ninety per cent. were lay- 
men. Probably fifty per cent. more has 
been added to the membership since. It is 
the only association of a religious charac- 
ter that has been able to enlist the sympa- 
thies and co-operation of about all the sec- 
tions of the Evangelical Church. Even the 
refusal of the Lutheran Conference at the 
Hamburg meeting in October to co-operate 
with the Bund organically was based 
not upon any disapproval of the object of 
the Association, but only on its supposed 
loose doctrinal status. Indeed this very 
Conference, which was first organized in 
1866, when the new political readjustment 
in Germany seemed to threaten some of the 
Lutheran State Churchcs, for the very pur- 
pose of protecting the interests of this 
Church against surrounding dangers, dis- 
cussed as its chief topic, as presented by 
their leader Professor Luthardt, of Leipzig, 
the theme as to the best methods of resist- 
ing the new aggressions of Rome. The 
Bund originated in the circles of the ad- 
vanced and mediating theology men, but 
has found strong favor also among those 
conservatives who are not strictly confes- 
sional. From this it is evident that among 
the various schools and shades of German 
theological and ecclesiastical thought, which 
in their divergencies really outstrip the 
many ‘“‘isms’’ of the American denomina- 
tions, there is not one which does not rec- 
ognize, as the prime need of the hour, re- 
sistance to Rome. 

In Roman Catholic circles matters are in 
acorresponding state. It is true that, dur- 
ing the period of the Kulturkampf, they 
were up and in arms continually. But the 
struggle was not between Protestantism 
and Catholicism as religious principles con- 
tending for supremacy over the hearts and 
minds of the German people, but between 
the Vatican and the German and Prussian 
Governments on questions pertaining to the 
control of the Catholic Church and its rela- 
tion to the State. It was essentially a po- 
litical and official, and not a religious and 
popular contest. It was all the less so, be- 
cause not a few Protestants, as far as the 
principles involved were concerned, sympa- 
thized with their Catholic neighbors, be- 
cause they felt that the State was aiming at 
absolutism in religious matters, and could, 
from its standpoint, consistently turn 
against the Protestants’ interests also. 
Accordingly, we find that, during the 
whole period of the Kulturkampf, the 
Protestants and the Catholics, as such, no- 
where evinced enmity toward each other to 
any noticeable degree. To a great extent 
that ‘“‘era of good feeling’ which had ex- 
isted for decades between the Churches, and 
of which Bishop Hefele was so good a per 
soual, the Tiibingen Quartalschrift so good 
a literary, and the church of Wiirtemberg 
so good a practical, illustration. continued 
to exist almost uninfluenced by the ups and 
downs of the battle in high official circles. 
‘he Catholic press and polities were di- 
rected against the Government and its offi- 
cials, not agaiust the principles of Protest- 
auts any more than had been the case be- 
fore. 

Now this is changed and Roman Cathol- 
icism is making an aggressive war for the 
mastery inGerman people. The late Catho- 
lic congress in ireves was to all intents 
and purposes a declaration of hostilities on 
the Evangelical faith. It demanded not 
only the removal of all legal restrictions 
passed since 1870 against the Jesuits and 
other representatives of that Church, but 
also the control of the schools wherever pos- 
sible, so that the next generation might be- 
come deeply imbued with extreme princi- 
ples. The Catholic press is well organized 
in the interests of these aims. Its tone is 
thoroughly aggressive and belligerent. The 
Gorres society, the most influential associa- 





2,606 parochial schools, with 511,063 pupils, 
and 472 charitable institutions. 


tion of Catholic scholars in Germany, has 


rapidly developing antagonism between the 


object of its numerous publications to at- 
tack Luther and through him the princi- 
ples of Evangelical Protestantism of which 
he was the leading representative. It is be- 
coming an axiom in Catholic circles that 
the Reformation was an ecclesiastical revo- 
lution and the source of all the ills that 
modern society in all its relations is heir to. 
A panacea for all these ills is a return tothe 
Church of Rome. 

Such doctrines, historically and scieutifi- 
cally maintained by learned Catholic writ- 
ers, are echoed and re-echoed by the Catho- 
lic press throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The Catholic 
press has rapidly become ultra during 
the past months, Even that remarkable 
monthly Ut Omnes Unum,which was 
established by Catholic writers as late as 
1879 for the purpose of effecting a confession- 
al peace between the Churches, is now rabid 
in its Roman Catholi. ism. 


> —— 





Ir is somewhat difficult to learn even 
approximately the statistics of Jerusalem. 
Probably as reliable information as can be 
secured on the subject is given by the ‘‘Bute 
aus Zion,” a carefully edited German Prot- 
estant quarterly published in the holy city. 
The Mohammedans number about 9,000 
souls, the Jews 18,000, and the Christians 
7,000, making a total of 34,000. The Jews 
generally claim more, making the estimate 
as high as 30,000 sometimes. Ecclesiastical- 
ly Jerusalem presents a strange kaleido- 
scope. First there are Protestants, namely 
the German Evangélicals and the Estab- 
lished Church of England, each with one 
house of worship. Secondly, the Latin or 
Roman Catholic Christians, headed by a 
patriarch, have four churches and cloisters, 
the latter belonging to the Franciscans and 
the Jesuits, and one Gethsemene Garden. 
Thirdly, the orthodox Greek Church, with its 
patriarch and several bishops, is divided into 
two branches, numely, the National Greek 
and the Russian, and have two churches, 
a large cloister, and one Gethsemene 
Garden. F. urthly,tthe Armenian Christians 
possess two churches, one large cloister, 
and one Gethsemene Garden. Fifth, the 
Coptie or Monophystic Christians, have at 
their head a patriarch, who, however,resides 
in Jerusalem only during the fastseason,and 
have also a bishop, one church and one clois- 
ter. Sixth, the United Greek Church, with 
one bishop; has no church, but one cloister. 
Seventh, the Syriac Christians, with cone 
bishop, have one cloister and one church. 
Allthese churches, with the exception of 
the Protestants, have equal rights to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is pot 
included in the above list. In addition to 
these churches, there are in Jerusalem a 
large number of Christian sects represented, 
the German Temple, the Amenites, the Ad- 
ventists and others. The Free Masons 
have also gained ground here, and recently 
ab apostle of Mormondom has been prose 
lyting in Palestine and Syria. The Moham, 
medans have of late become more offensive 
in their treatment of the Christians and can 
with impunity treat them more harshly 
than was possible formerly. A railroad from 
Jerusalem to Joppa is being projected. <A 
wealthy Austrian banker, living in Jerusa- 
lem, is healing the movement and has gone 
to Constantinople to secure the consent of 
theSultan. The petition is said to besigned 
by allthe Christian patriarchs residing at 
Jerusalem, as also by the Mufti, the Senio: 
Rabbi, and by all the foreign consuls, 


.... The Lutheran Church in America has 
her hands so full in the work of seeing to 
the spiritual wants of those of her own 
household of faith who come in such multi- 
tudes froai Germany, Scandinavia and 
Northern Europe in general, that she has 
had but little time to devote to evangelical 
work among the blacks. But something 
has been done, and, strange to say. the lead 
bas been taken by the most pronounced con- 
servative and German vody in the Lutheran 
Church, namely, the Synodical Conference. 
This in tact is the only missionary work 
carried on by this body as such, the home 
mission proper being in the hands of the 
separate synods. At present the Conference 
carries on work among the blacks at Little 
Rock, Ark., Meherrin, Va..and New Or- 
leans. The method of work ischaracteristic. 
It 1s commenced by starting a day school, in 
which religious instruction is made a prom- 
inent feature, andto this are added Sunday- 
school and preaching. Congregational or- 
ganizations are usually not made until mat- 
ters are fully ripe forthis stage. This method 
is pursued by the Lutheran Church among 
all the foreigners and with the best of re- 
sults. Hundreds and hundreds of German 
and Scandinavian pastors teach parochial 
schools often as much as five days a week, 
both morning and afternoon, and preach 





for some time past been making it the chief 


as tried with the Negro this method has 
worked satisfactorily. The progress is slow, 
but the ground once gained is held. The 
most successful point for the Conference so 
far has been New Orleans, where there are 
two missionaries at work, assisted by three 
teachers in the parochial schools. The five 
stations here number 260 souls, of whom 133 
are communicant members. The parochial 
school has an attendance of 380. About 25 
catechumens were confirmed this spring. 
Within the bounds of the General Synod 
South, which are confined mostly to the 
Atlantic States, some Lutheran work is dcnsa 
among the colored people, but nothin 
Officially by the synod as such. Severa 
Lutheran graduates of Howard University 
have proved efficient workmen, and several 
young men of the same denomination are. 
pursuing their studies at Howard. 


.... There are now 110 annual conferences 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, accord- 
ing to the records to January Ist, 1888, and 
thirteen annual missions. The total of com- 
municants in these conferences and missions 
is 2,093,935, a net increase of 106,559 for 1887. 
The total of traveling preachers is 12,554, an 
increase of 479. Of this total, 9,939 are in 
tie effective list, 1,037 are supernumerary, 
and 1,578 superannuated, There are also 
1,581 preachers on trial, who are not in- 
cluded in the above total. The loca] preach- 
ers number 14,032, making a preaching force 
of 28.167. There are 24,080 Sunday-schools, 
with 2,016,181 scholars. The baptisms of 
children aggregate 74,638, an increase of 
6,843, and of adults 101,520, a gain of 2,676. 
There are 20,755 churches—an increase of 
492—valued at $80,812,792, a net gain of rear- 
ly 32,900.000. The 7,532 parsonages are worth 
$11,908,047. There was expended, during 
the year, for building and improvements 
$4.381,868. The present indebtedness is 
36,325,168. The benevolent contributions were 
as follows: missions, $916,924; church exten- 
sion, $127,251; Sunday-school Union, $20,348; 
Tract Society, 319,125; Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety, ¥83,657; education, $109,643; American 
Bible Society, $33,589; W. F. M. S., $159,334; 
W. H. M. S.. $63,395. For ministerial sup- 
port, including bishops, presiding elders, 
and pastors there was raised $8,312,052, be 
sides $205,128 for conference claimants. For 
current expenses—sexton. light, fuel, etc., 
there was raised $1,995,168, 


..-.Unler the direction of Dr. L. W. 
Munhall, a series of union revival meet- 
ings has just been held in Buffalo. The 
first services were on Sunday,February 5th, 
and the last Tuesday evening March 6tb. 
Four churches united in the work — the 
Central Presbyterian, the Hudson St. Bap- 
tist, the Asbury Methodist and the First 
Congregational. The meetings were in 
the first-named church, the largest Protes- 
tant church edifice in the city. Dr. Mun- 
hall was assistea for the first ten days by 
Professor and Mrs. Turner, and during the 
last two weeks by the Wilson family, all 
most attractive and helpful singers. This 
form of union revival meetings is something 
new in Buffalo city and there was evident, 
forafew days,a feeling of unfamiliarity 
and curiosity. This soon gave place to an 
earnest spirit, and the common judgment 
of pastors and people is that the work has 
been helpful. Over six hundred ‘‘dedicative 
cards” have been received expressing pref- 
erence for seventy-one different churches. 
The afternoon Bible Readings were a 
marked feature of the movement. The at- 
tendance at all the services was large, 
and on Sundays’ the ushers were obliged 
more than once to close the doors. 





Missions. 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN 
UNION IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. H. LOOMIS, 
AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCTETY. 


A MEETING was held in Tokio, February 
3d, to celebrate the completion of the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the Japanese lan- 
guaze. Dr. Hepburn, as Chairman of the 
Trans!ating Committee, presided. An his- 
torical sketch was given by the Chairmar, 
and various addresses by natives and 
foreigners. It is now sixteen years since this 
work was begun by a committee, consisting 
of the Rev S. R. Brown, D.D.; J. C. Hep- 
burn, LL.D.; the Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., 
and the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. Dr. Brown 
of the Baptist Mission met with the Com- 
mittee for a while, but afterward with- 
drew, and published a translation of his 
own. The New Testament was completed 
in 1880, and has had a very large circula- 
tion. The American Bible Society alone 
has distributed about 100,000 copies in the 
complete form, besides more than twice 
that number of the various parts. 

When the New Testament was finished, 
it was thought desirable to prepare a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament as soon as pos- 
sible. To accomplish this, each portion 
was assigned to some one of the mission- 
aries, and so it was expected that all would 
soon be completed; but some were too busy 
with other duties, and the result was so 
varied in character and style that this plan 
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to prepare the whole. The committee con- 
sisted of Dr. Hepburn, Dr. Verbeck and the 
Rev. Mr. Fysen. Dr. Verbeck translated 
the Psalms, the Rev. Mr. Fyson several 
other portions, and Dr. Greene helped a 
little; but the greater part of the transla- 
tion was prepared by Dr. Hepburn. Two 
of the native teachers, who assi<ted in the 
work upon the New ‘lestament, were also 
employed in the translation of the Old. 
Both of them were well fitted for this diffi- 
cult task, and the result has been the prep- 
aration of a version that is uniform in style 
and merit, and its excellence is acknowl- 
edged by all. 

Altho large numbers of the portions have 
been sold as they were completed and pub- 
lished in separate parts, there is now a 
great and universal demand for the Old 
Testament and the Bible in the complete 
form. Orders by telegram and the mail are 
coming from all parts of the country, and it 
will be some time before enough can be 
prepared to supply all. 

It is now four years since the formation 
ofa*‘S:ripture Reading Union” in Japan, 
by alittle girl who was a member of the 
same in England. By her zealous efforts, 
and the co-operation of others, there has 
sprung up in all sections of the country, a 
company of daily readers of God’s Holy 
Word, numbering over 9,000, of which more 
than 2,000 were added during the month of 
December last. About one-half of these are 
church-members, while a large portion of 
the remainder have joined the Union forthe 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
teachingsof the Bible. This daily and sys- 
tematic readiny is just what is needed to 
a complish such a result, and it cannot but 
be productive cf great good. Many of the 
members who live in the interior, and have 
only the New Testament aud the Sheet of 
Readings, have formed themselves into 
little bands and thus prepared the way for 
the forn.ation of churches in the future. 

Some of the letters received from the 
members of that Union give cheering indi- 
cations of the good that is being done. One 
writer in Buzen says: ‘‘Here we are un- 
civilized. The people are very ignorant. I 
am the only member of the Scripture 
Union. Other people believe in idols, and 
cannot see the light of God’s truth. 1] have 
no pastor or teacher and cannot bear 
preaching. I learn of Christianity only 
from the newspaper and the daily read- 
ings. Please ask for God’s grace, tho 
the place is bad, and pray that all may 
speedly turn to Christ.” 

Another in Echigo writes: “By our 
Heavenly Father’s care I am living in 
peace. Christianity bere shows signs of life 
and progress. We only have ten members, 
but all these have studied earnestly and 
deeply, and I believe there will be more and 
more members added ina short time. The 
pastor from Niigata comes sometinies to 
preach and many come to hear the Gospel. 
The leatfets are very important to me, be- 
cause they give us truth and comfort.” 

One feature of the work of this Union is 
the preparation and distribution of illus- 
trated religious literature in the form of 
leaflets, of which £150,000 have been circu- 
lated already. Each leaflet contains one or 
more incidents illustrative of the Bible, and 
is accompanied with a full-page engraving. 
One of these leaflets was used by some one 
as a wrapper, and chanced to fall into the 
hands of a traveler living in a distant in- 
land town. His curiosity led him to read it, 
and the simple story of a poor homeless, 
friendless child, being rescued by a kind- 
hearted man (used as an illustration of 
John iii, 16), led the reader to see his lost 
condition, and he sought and foand Christ 
as his Saviour. 

The discussion of the plan of union be- 
tween the Presbyteriar and Congregational 
churches is going on satisfactorily to those 
who are laboring to secure such a result. 
The draft of a constitution of the proposed 
Church has been made and agreed to by the 
representative members of the two bodies 
residing in Tokio; and a meeting of the two 
committees is now in session at Osaka, or 
in that vicinity. Should the union be con- 
summated the result will be the formation 
of a body that will be stronger than all the 
other Pro estunt Christians combined. 

The statistics for 1887 have just been pup- 
lished, and are no less encouraging than in 
former years. The total of church-member- 
ship is now about 20,000, which shows a 
gcowth of 5.00) during the year. The num- 
ber of churches is 221. being an increase of 
28. Of this number 73 are reported as self- 
supporting. The number of native minis- 
ters is 102, and unordained preachers and 
helpers 191. There are 216 theological 
students, and 13,017 scholars in the Sabbvath- 
scho ls. The total contributions were 
$41,567.70. 


Biblical Research. 


IN the journal of his early researches in 
Palestine, under the date of May 22d, 1838, 
Dr. Edward Robinson speaks of Lachish in 
the following terms: 


“We had heard of deserted sites on the way, 

bearing the names of Um Lakisand ’Ajlan. . . 
At 6:10 Um Lékis lay at our left upon alow 
round swell or knoll. [t proved to be a former 
site, now covered confusedly with heaps of 
small round stones, with intervals between; 
among which were seen two or three fragments 
of marble columns. The place was wholly over- 
grown with thistles. Towards the southeast, 
below the hill, was a well, now almost filled up, 
around which were lying several columns. We 
had come to this spot, not indeed in the expecta- 
tion of finding here the site of ancient Lachish, 
but rather in order to satisfy ourselves more 
certainly of the fallacy of any supposed resem- 
plance in the two names. The remains are cer- 
tainly not those of an ancient fortified city, 
which could for a time at least brave the as- 
saults ofan Assyrian army. Nor, indeed, does 
either the name or the position of this spot 
correspond to those of Lachish; altho the 
varying form of the name might be allowed to 
pass, did other circumstances combine to identi- 
fy the position.”—B. R. II., 46, 47. 
In the Index this passage is reterred to by 
the words ‘** Lachish, not at Um Lakis, II, 
47.””, Could language be more explicit or un- 
mistakable to indicate its writer’s meaning, 
that he did not identify Lachish with the 
site of Umm L4&kis? 

However, five-and forty years later, in 1883, 
Captains Conder and Kitchener, in the Me- 
moir on Judea, of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, having another site to propose, 
make a most extraordinary statement in 
regard to Dr. Robinson: 

“Umm L&ikis.—A few heaps of unhewun stones 
and several rubble cisterns. Theruins lie on a 
low mound. This site is less important than 
most on the sheet. It was identified by Dr. 
Rorinson as Lachish, but there are objections 
philologically to this suggestion, and it has not 
found favor with later writers.”—P. 293. 


While nothing could be more directly con- 
trary to fact, truth and honesty, we are pre- 
pared to overlook the faults of royal engi- 
neers. 

But now comes Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
of Oxford, telling the same wrong story. 
He bas recently traveled overland from Je- 
rusalem to Kantara, on the Suez Canal, and 
in reporting his itinerary, relates: 

“On the way from Bét Jibrin to Gaza I visited 

the site which, since the time of Robinson, has 
been known as "Umm Likis, and identified with 
the ancient city of Lachish. . . I found it 
to be nota tel or mound at all, but the corner of 
alow limestone ridge, of small] extent, and cov- 
ered to the depth of only half a foot with the 
fragmentsof pottery, none of which are older 
than the Romanage. The site of Lachish must 
be looked for elsewhere.” 
Such inaccuracy, on the part of a scholar, 
is both unjustifiable and unaccountable; in 
effect, it does not differ from misrepresenta- 
tion. 


....Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie has found 
the remains of the two pyramids sur- 
mounted by statues described by Herodotus 
as standing in the midst of Lake Morris, at 
a place called Biabamu in the Faiyim. 
The ‘‘pyramids”’ so-called, prove to have 
been really pedestals of large size, each sur- 
rounded by an open court whose inclosing 
walls, as highus the pedestals, were sloping 
on the outside and thus constructed so as to 
look, from a distance, like pyramids; both 
pedestals and walls stood about twenty-two 
feet high. Upon the pedestals rested the 
bases of thrones, and upon the thrones were 
seated colossal statues. Nome figures were 
sculptured around the bases, and the usual 
Nile figures upon the sides of the thrones. 
The only portion recovered of either statue, 
serving for a basis of estimation as to its 
size, Wasa nose, which, measuring about 
ore foot in width, or eight times natural 
size, indicatesa hight of about thirty-five 
feet for thestatue. Aside from these relics, 
which bear out the account of Herodotus in 
every particular, a partof aninscription was 
recovered belonging to Amenemhat II[. the 
very king who was said to have created 
or regulated Lake Meeris. Conjecturing 
that the Father of History saw thesestatues 
at a distance and during an inundation of 
the Nile, his entire account is confirmed as 
true. 


....In his survey of the Jaulanon the east 
of the upper Jordan, Mr. Schumacher fell in 
with the new settlements of Circassians. 
These people, as a consequence of the 
Russo-Turkish war, ten years ago, were 
obliged to quit Bulgaria; and, fortune lead- 
ing them to Syria, whenin a starving and 
pitiful condition, they arrived at Acre, 
the Government assigned them land in the 
eastern region. During these ten years by 
their industry they have built villages, oul- 
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winter, and have become prosperous, orin 
fact comparatively rich. They have driven 
the Bedwan quite out of their neighbor- 
hood ; and to-day they possess twelve large 
flourishing villages in the district of el- 
Kuneiterah, which contrast most favorably 
with others in the Haurfn by their solid 
masonry, size and cleanliness. 


.... The equivalent of the Hebrew Zoan in 
the ancient Egyptiin being zar or zal, for 
l and r were then interchangeable, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards suggests that the Lake 
of Zal would in good Egyptian be Mer-en-zal, 
or practically the contemporaneous Men- 
zaleh Lake. 


....The Hibbert lecturer this year will be 
the Rev. Dr. E. Hatch, of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, and his subject ‘‘The Greek In- 
fluence on Christianity.” 


SMus‘c. 


THE fifth coucert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, which ove irred on Saturday evening, 
was the most significant incident in last 
week’s musical record, and aside from that 
supposititious interest a remarkably choice 
entertainment. The music was not new— 
Schumann’s ‘“ Manfred” Overture, Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried [dy1,’”? Beethoven’s E Flat 
Concerto for Pix»o-forte, and Anton Dvo- 
rak’s D Major Svmphony, Opus 60. Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe was the soloist. The 
performance by the orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Thomas, was of that fin- 
ished, dignified and, as to the Dvordk 
symphony, in particular, imposing descrip- 
tion which we have come to expect when we 
see such a succession of musical master- 
works announce? fora Philharmonic. The 
‘* Siegfried Idy],” it will be remembered, isa 
species of extended and romantic morning- 
serenade,that Wagner dedicated to his wife, 
and which was first played in the open air 
under the windows of her apartment in an 
Italian villa they were occupying shortly 
after the birth of the composer’s son, Seig- 
fried. It is of considerable dimensions, but 
of the most fanciful and exquisite 
workmanship, based on three leading 
themes, a German wicgenlied and two 
motifs from the music-drama of “Sieg- 
fried,” and with thematic allusions 
taken from the same source, such as the 
Slumber Motive, the Forest Bird’s Call, 
andthe Forest Motive. A more suggest- 
ively lovely bit of descriptive and poetic 
music has not been added to the repertory 
of the modern symphonic concert. Mr. 
Thomas Was recalled enthusiastically after 
it. Miss Aus der Ohe played the Beethoven 
concerto in her ever intelligent and artistic 
manner, her performance being a new illus- 
tration of the versatility of this remarkable 
pianist. It was a rendition which ap- 
pealed more to the educated musician 
than the general public—especially that 
portion of it who ‘eel greater interest 
in Miss Aus der Ohe’s’ expenditure 
of her interpretative abilities and a com- 
mani of executive technicalities, ofteu sur- 
prising, in music of the distinctly modern 
and freer school. But it was a most careful 
. aad beautiful performance on her part, and 
one which thoroughly deserved the hearty 
applause which followed it, the player being 
brought back to bow her acknowledgments 
several times. [t is evident with each of 
her appearances that there is no player of 
Miss Aus der Olie’s abilities at present in 
this country; and it isnot an exaggeration 
to add her name to the list of the best who 
have ever visited America. The Dvo- 
rak Symphony, which Mr. Thomas 
first introduced to us some three or 
four years ago, it was a pleasure to hear 
once more. We have had few stronger 
symphonies which adbere as s:rictly to the 
established model for such composition. Its 
somber, impassioned opening movement 
presently carrics the hearer onward with 
the rush of atempest. The Adagio, based 
on a somber minvr “heme impresses one with 
less originality and force than the rest of 
the work, but the orchestral treatment rises 
in at least three instances to the same 
high level as i» the other movements. 
The wild Bohemian scalop, appropriately 
sub-titled ‘‘ Furiant,’’ is a marvelously au- 
dacious and vigorous piece of writing; and 
the concluding A legro (a series of varia- 
tionsin a familtar Polish polka, with two 
subsidiary melowiec figures introduced that 


are remarkably effective as Dvora4k employs 
them) comes with « si :gularly delightful 
effect after the stern stuff which has pre- 
ceded it. Thesymphon\s was magnificently 

layed and its inclusion on the program be- 
ng evidently an attraction to many jemene 
in tena audience, we hope Mr. Thomas 
will avail himself of it after a less extended 
interval of time than hitherto. At the So- 
ciety’s final concert for the season next 
— Mrs. Lillie Lehmann will be the 
soloist. 
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Science. 


DR. VON LUSCHAN recently gave before the 
Geographical Society of Berlin an account 
of his various journeys in Asia Minor. In 
1881 he accompanied Otto Bensdorf into 
Lycia, and afterward visited the immense 
tumulous tomb of Antiochus I, between Is- 
kenderun and Bagdad, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates. In his later journeys, 
Dr. von Luschan devoted himself chiefly to 
the ethnographical problems presented by 
the existing population of this now neglected 
region, the seat of so many successive civil- 
izations, and the theater of wars and migra- 
tions from the dawn of history. The three 
chief peoples are the Turks,who are most nu- 
merous,the Greeks andthe Armenians. But 
the Turks are not Turcomans. The Mon- 
golian anatomical type has disappeared. 
The conquerors who impressed their relig- 
ion and their language upon the peoples of 
the peninsula were too few greatly to affect 
their physical nature and became absorbed 
in the course of time. The so-called Turks, 
or Mohammedans of Asia Minor, belong to 
three types—viz., the Old Grecian, the Ar- 
mevian and the Semitic. The Greeks ex- 
hibit the same three types, the first predom- 
inating along the west coast and on the 
islands. The Armenians are a compact and 
homogeneous people, who have resided in 
Armenia from time immemorial, but who 
seem to be physically allied to the stronger 
tribes of the Tachkadschy or Alleoi of Ly- 
cia, the Fellach or Ansariek of Northern 
ate and South-east Asia Minor, and the 

izilbash and Tezyde of ee esopota- 
mia and Kurdistan. A few Turcomans, and 
a wandering tribe called the lurukes,whose 
traditions point to the Hindu Kush as their 
original home, together with some Kurds, 
Bulgarians, Arnauts, Arabs, Gypsies, 
Europeans and Negroes compose the rest 
of the varied population of the region. 


es 














....Hybrids between the blackberry and 
raspberry have been produced by Mr. E. 8. 
Carman, editor of the Rural New Yorker 
This has been accomplished before and hybrid 
plants are abundantly fertile. It is often 
suggested that perhaps after all the progeny 
are not hybrids—that in some way the plants 
may have received their own pollen, and 
the new varieties are simply the result of 
that natural power of change which seems 
inherent in all things. Repetitions are, 
therefore, valuable. Mr. Carman took espe- 
cial pains that no pollen but that which he 
applied should reach the stigmas—and there 
can be no doubt that his plants are 
hybrids between these very distinct species 
of plants. Notwithstanding the pay ge 
certain identification of the hemlock, Co- 
nium maculatum, not a few prominent 
pharmacists have ventured a doubt as to 
the extreme venomousness of this herb, and 
believe that the **deep damnation of his 
taking off’? must have been due to some 
more subtle influence. Recently a corre- 
spondent of an knglish publication gavean 
account of some experiments with rabbits. 
They were fed wholly on the leaves of the 
hemlock, and the feeding kept up fora long 
period. Instead of being poisoned, they 
grew fat thereon. The leaves were always 
fed in a partially dry state. 


....That able physiologist, Plateau, of 
Belgium, is continuing his studies on the 
powers of sight in the lower animals. As 
the result of numerous ingenious experi- 
ments on vision in centipedes and other 
myriopods he proves that their simple eyes 
enable them in the first place to distinguish 
light from darkness; but he adds this power 
also exists in myriopods normally blind, as 
the skin and appendages, as well as hairs, 
ete., are sensitive to the light. Mvriopods 
in general see badly, so that those with 
eyesture scarcely better off than the blind 
forms, and many species are blind. Experi- 
ments show that centipedes with eyes only 
perceive at a distance the existence of an 
obstacle placed in their track, which reflects 
a good deal of white light, and Plateau 
thinks that this perception is due to the 
sensitiveness to light of the skin and its 
outgrowths. Moreover these creatures do 
not distinguish the form of objects, though 
some kinds seem to perceive marked move- 
ments of bodies. He thus confirms the 
theory of Grenacher, based solely on the 
structure of the eyes of these animals, that 
they produce no image, and that they onl 
appreciate the difference between light an 
darkness. This view is borne out by the 
kind of life of these creatures, which live for 
the most part in partial or total darkness. 


....The Germans are actively engaged in 
exploring the extensive territory upon the 
mainland of Africa, west of the island of 
Zanzibar, that has recently been placed un- 
der their protection. An account of the 
journeys of Count Pfeil in Yseguba has re- 
cently appeared in Petermann’s “‘ Mittet- 
lungen.” The valleys of the Rufa and its 
tributary, the Mkomazi, were first visited, 
and the explorer then turned southward to 
the basins of the Wami and the Geringeri. 
Following the latter river to its junction 
with the Kingani, he finally reached the 
coast at Bagaraergo, opposite the southern 
int of Zanzibar. Bishop Parker and the 

ev. J. Biackburne have recently traveled 
from Mombasa on the African coast north 
of Zanzibar to Mambora, an interior point 
some 200 miles trom the ocean. The region 
traversed, which was in great part new, 
proved to be one of the most varied moun- 
tainous and richly wooded on the continent, 





a succession of ridges and valleys. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention um our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equevatent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers wiki guide us tn the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


PROFESSOR BOWNE’S THEISM.* 


IT is not often the case that a work in 
which so much ability is displayed as in 
that now before us, is so little fitted to 
produce conviction. The author seems 
to be wholly deficient in intellectual sym- 
pathy. For those whoentertain opinions 
hostile to his own he has only contempt. 
A considerable vocabulary of scornful 
expressions might be constructed from 
his pages. Skepticism is ‘‘ barren and 
contemptible,” ‘“‘the outcome of mental 
indolence and results in mental impo- 
tence.” Rationalism is a ‘‘synonym for 
all that is most superficial and purblind 
in speculation.” The position of atheis- 
tic writers is ‘‘ infantile in the extreme; 
it properly belongs to the palzontologic- 
al period of speculation.” The determin- 
ist is told that the ‘‘ dreary farce of ap- 
pealing to reason in support of principles 
which destroy reason ought sometime to 
come to onend.” The denial of person- 
ality to the world-ground is ‘‘ one of the 
most extraordinary inversions in specu- 
lation, and a striking example of the 
havoc whichcan be wrought by using 
words without attending to their mean- 
ing.” It isa ‘‘ grotesque and whimsical 
misunderstanding.” Pantheistic views 
are ‘‘as obnoxious to reason as they are 
dear to the irrational fancy.” Atheism 
‘* violates the conditions of all thinking 
and theorizing.” It is ‘‘a pathological 
compound of ignorance and insolence.” 
After much more of this kind of lan- 
guage, we are told, with great simplicity, 
that ‘‘ considering atheistic procedure as 
a whole, an ill-conditioned mind might 
lose patience with it; but there is no oc- 
casion for warmth, for, according to the 
theory itself, logical thought is not pos- 
sible.” 

It is not likely that a book of this kind 
will be read by those whose opinions are 
handled with such violent disrespect; and 
perhaps it was not the intention of the 
author to convince those who differed 
with him. But his method is also repel- 
lent to those who are disposed to accept his 
conclusions. The subject is too elevated, 
too sacred, to be discussed with scoffs and 
sneers and flippant sarcasm — 





“Won tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis,” 

is theistic belief to be extended. Such 
lofty themes require dignified treatment, 
and Professor Bowne does an injury to 
the cause which he represents and to 
himself by descending to the level of 
some of the more vituperative of his op- 
ponents. 

We speak thus plainly because we con- 
sider that the argument of this book is 
sound and strong, otherwise we should 
spare our criticisms. It gives, in an ex- 
tremely condensed form, the whole case 
for theism. It states the position of mod- 
ern orthodoxy succinctly and forcibly. 
It shows a comprehensive grasp of the 
whole vast subject, and a masterly famil- 
iarity with almost all the lines both of 
attack and defense. Moreover, it is only 
just to say, the arrogant tone of the au- 
thor is confined to his comments upon 
opposing views; his own case is stated 
with excelient judgment and great moid- 
eration. He makes large concessions— 
concessions thata generation ago would 
have been looked upon as treasonable 
surrenders—but he is fully aware that the 
main position is strengthened by aban- 
doning the defense of indefensible out- 
works. Theism, he declares, cannot be 
proved—but it is implicit in everything. 
The grounds of the belief are intellectual, 
emotional, esthetic and ethical; and all 
of these must be taken into account. 
Hence the mind requires many practical 
assumptions which are not logical deduc- 
tions or speculative necessities. The 
basis of the whole argument for theism 
is disclosed in the following sentence: 
‘*Whatever the mind demands for the sat- 
isfaction of its subjective interests and 





* PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1887. 








tendencies may be assumed as real in de- 
fault of positive disproof.” 

The function of logic, therefore, is not 
to prove these postulates ‘‘ born of life,” 
but to make them clear and to show their 
speculative significance. It is a critical 
instrument, securing consistency in the 
development of the materials furnished 
by the totality of our experience. Dem- 
onstration, it is pointed out, is necessa- 
rily confined to the subjective and logical 
relations of ideas, and can never apply to 
reality without some element of assump- 
tion. We cannot have a physical science 
without assuming the uniformity of Na- 
ture, and all that is demanded by the the- 
ist is a liberty of assumption that is 
claimed by every scientist, except that 
most consistent skeptic, the late Professor 
Clifford. The first of these assumptions, 
made by non-theistic as well as theistic 
thinkers, is that of a basal monism, in- 
volving a universal adjustment of every- 
thing to every other, or interaction ac- 
cording to law; that is, an intelligible 
system. Anda unitary system of inter- 
acting members is possible only through 
a unitary being which posits and main- 
tains them in their mutual relations. Thus 
we reach “the unity of the world- 
ground!” 

The next step is to show that the world- 
ground is intelligent. No finite being 
can have its source in itself, but must owe 
itsexistence in some way to the world- 
ground. It is caused, andit must be 
caused either by mechanical or by self- 
directing and intelligent agency. The 
conclusive arguments in favor of intelli- 
gence are, theorder and intelligibility of 
the universe, the indications of design, 
intelligence in man, and the overthrow of 
reason and cognition involved in any 
atheistic scheme. In the elaboration of 
these arguments there is much fine criti- 
cism and the whole effect is extremely 
telling. Wehave space for only one of 
the many sharp thrusts of the author. In 
reply to the mechanical explanation of 
the world it is pointed out that accord- 
ing to that theory human action ought to 
be mechanical. Butin fact men can form 
purposes and carry them out. Hence the 
cosmic mechanism, in the department of 
human life, at all events, does form pur- 
poses and execute them. Therefore if it 
can—as confessedly it does—act with de- 
sign in the human realm, there isno im- 
possibility in its acting with design in the 
physical realm. In short, we have the 
same proof that mind exists in Nature as 
we have that mind exists in man. We 
have the same proof that eyes are designed 
that we have that watches are designed: 
if eyes are not designed then watches 
are not designed. 

The argument for the personality of 
God seems tous less satisfactory even 
tho personality is limited to self-knowl- 
edge and self-control. It is chiefly nega- 
tive and is enforced by dwelling upon the 
absurdity of supposing that the source 
of all power and knowledge should not 
be able to know itself. The chapters 
upon the metaphysical attributes of the 
world-ground and upon God and the 
world containmuch valuable discussion 
of the principle of necessity, pantheism, 
creation and miracles, to which we can 
only allude. Thechapter upon the world- 
ground as ethical is extremely moderate 
in its claims,but is convincing in its cumu- 
lative effect. There is, perhaps, not much 
that is novel in the criticism of pessimism, 
but the weaknesses of the theory are 
skillfully and forcibly exposed. The 
contention of the author is, substantially, 
that theism, or theistic faith, is such an 
implication of our moral nature and 
practical lifethat atheism must tend to 
wreck both life and conscience. 

The full conception of God, to sum up 
the whole matter, is not given by any 
part of our nature. The speculative in- 
tellect does not furnish us with the relig- 
ious idea of God, but it gives us some 
fundamental elements of the idea. To at- 
tain to anything more than the metaphys- 
ical attributes of divinity, we must ques- 
tion our moral and esthetical nature. 
Our faith depends upon our conviction 
that the universe is no more the abode 
of the true than it is of the beautiful and 
the good, Ideals arise in the mind through 





experience, but not as transcripts of ex- 
perience. In this sense the idea of God is 
innate and notsusceptible of logical proof. 
These ideals are the real foundation of 
mental life, and unless they can be posi- 
tively disproved, they must be accepted. 
“Of all these ideals that rule our life, the- 
ism is the sum and source. The cognitive 
ideal of the universe, as a manifestation 
of the Supreme reason, leads to theism. 
The moral idea of the universe, as a man- 
ifestation of theSupreme Righteousness, 
leads to theism. The practical idea of ‘‘a 
far-off divine event'to which the whole 
creation moves” leads to theism. In short, 
while theism is demonstrated by nothing, 
it is implicit in everything. It cannot be 
proved without begging the question, or 
denied without ending in absurdity. 





MAGAZINE NOTES. 


IN the March Century the story of 
‘Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison,” 
told by one of the fugitives through it, 
Captain Frank E. Moran, is a leading and 
novel paper. Inthe Overland appears an 
article, ‘‘ Early Days in San Francisco,” by 
Charles J. King. In the Atlantic Prof. 
John Fiske furnishes a powerful chapter on 
“The Beginnings of the American Revolu- 
tion,”’.and Prof. N.S. Shaler discusses ‘‘ The 
Law of Fashion.”’ 

Among the fac-similes given in ‘‘ Mendels- 
sohn’s Letters to Moscheles,’”’ which appear 
in the March Scribner’s, is the first page of 
the original score of Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to the “‘ Isles of Fingal,” with a com- 
ment written on it by Gounod. 

Julia Magruder contributes the complete 
novel, ‘‘ Honored in the Breach,” to Lippin- 
cott’s for March. 

Inthe Magazine of American History 
the leading article this month, entitled 
** Historic Cannon Balls and Houses,” is an 
animated description of the invasion of 
Connecticut by the British in 1777, and the 
resistance of the inhabitants of the town of 
Ridgefield, by Col. Clifford A. H. Bartlett. 
Prof. Alfred Newton contributes ‘“ Early 
Days of Darwinism,” an excellent short 
study. 

Eugene V. Smalley writes in the St. Nich- 
olas of ‘‘An Ancient Haunt of Pirates,” 
describing Grand Isle, in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, once an evil-haunted spot. Inthe Mag- 
azine of Art an excellent photogravure of 
Bertrand’s “ Virginia” is the chief illustra- 
tion; and The Portfolio prints three choice 
etchings as special attractions, one of them 
by Richeton after Rembrandt, another after 
Cozens by that painter. 

The March number of the Catholic World 
contains an elaborate article on ‘ Epis- 
copacy No Bond of Unity,” in which the 
Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, supports the 
theory that a supreme See, established by 
divine appointment, is a necessary element 
of episcopacy. 

In an illustrated article on ‘ Bull-Fight- 
ing in Mexico,” in the Cosmopolitan for 
March, William Henry Bishop asserts that 
this brutal sport is ravaging our sister re- 
public. All classes, from the very wealthi- 
est people down to the servants, are absorbed 
in it to a degree never before known, and so 
demoralizing is it to the latter that they 
steal from their mistresses and run away in 
order to gratify their overmastering pas- 
sion for the spectacle. 

A yrominent article in the Cosmopol- 
itan is Henry T. Finck’s ‘‘Operain New 
York’’; and a serial story by E. P. Roe, en- 
titled ‘‘Miss Lou” is begun. Dr. Felix L. 
Oswald and Mrs. J. H. Walworth are con- 
tributors to the Home Knowledge for 
March, and there is an article on the ‘‘ Care 
of the Teeth,’”’ by Dr. Thomas Conrad, that 
all should read and remember. 

Miss Elise Balch, niece of the Hon. John 
Jay, and authoress of ‘Mustard Leaves,” 
‘*Zorah,” etce., has written a series of 
sketches of ‘‘ Old Homes,”’ the first of which 
appears in the March number of the Eng- 
lish [llustrated Magazine. 

-———_— --—-  - > 





Tue Trollope family will owe the per- 
manence of their fame as much to their 
Memoirs as to their literary creations. 
Two of them at least have showna genius 
for work of this kind, and not the least is the 
last, What I Remember, by the older 
brother, Thomas Adolphus Trollope, a 
closely winnowed volume of recollections 
told in a frank style, approaching blunt- 
ness, and which no author would venture 
to employ who did not look back on a world 
that was a half or three-quarters of a cen- 
tury behindhim. These memoirs are sifted, 
as Mr. Trollope himself tells us, out of 
many thousands in his possession, and made 
public with a chary hand, which shows 





———— 


that Mr. Trollope has not yet lost the secret 
of holding his audience. Of course the 
memoirs begin with his early days, and old 
London, all of which, with the glimpses of 
Harrow and Winchester,is done well and 
well worth reading. In due time the author 
comes with bis father to join his mother, 
who had preceded them to America, and 
shares with them the disastrous experience 
at Cincinnati. Thomas Adolphus’s view 
as a boy of the family experiences there 
stands in amusing and instructive contrast 
to his mother’s older, perhaps wiser, but 
certainly more acidulated account of the 
same history. He likes the Americans, 
and in his review of those days recalls 
the young and generous impressions of 
a boy. His English recollections fall 
generally into the comparative mood of now 
with then, but are always manly though 
not always optimistic. He does not likethe 
tendencies of modern English grammar, 
though we note in this case, as we have often 
noted in other cases, that however hard his 
censures fall on modern English pens, they 
do not, as a rule, apply in this country. 
American students of Shakespeare have at 
hand an arsenal from which to draw for the 
defense of their diction. It may, however, 
surprise many of them, if they are not 
familiar with Garrick’s rebuke to George 
IIT for pronouncing oblige when as he said 
“*obleege would become your royal lips much 
better,” that both this pronunciation and 
Room for Rome, gould for gold, Jeames for 
James, beef-steek for steak, and many others 
were the established mode so recently as 
when Adolphus Trollope was young. He 
firesup with the heat of an old cricketer on 
being told that the players of the modern 
game wear helmets and pads because of the 
greater force of the bowling as now prac- 
ticed, which he tells us is bosh, giving exam- 
ples to show what kind of pitching the 
men stood up against without flinching in 
his day. His manner of coming to this 
country proved that he wasa plucky fellow, 
and his father an odd one, who came over 
with hisson in the steerage of the good pack- 
et ‘Corinthian .”’ The wife and mother was 
already here. Adolphus, unable to endure 
the vulgar set in the steerage, determined 
to sleep on deck, where he had a hard time 
of it, but thanks to the many capes of his 
‘dreadnaught, ”’ to his strong constitution 
and toa spirited lad’s keen sense of the 
pang to comein sneaking back to the cabin 
and its ridicule, he pulled through without 
once sleeping below. Afterthe failure at 
Cincinnati the family go back to England, 
and induetime we have Adolphus at Ox- 
ford. The pictures of his father and mother 
substantially agree with those given by his 
younger brother Anthony in his autobi- 
ography with possibly this difference, that 
in his allusions to his father, Adolphus 
dwells with franker fullness bothon the 
real abilities and merits of the man and on 
the causes of his failure. The short of his 
testimony is that his father’s powers and 
attainments as a lawyer were very great, 
but his disputatious temper destroyed what 
ehance he had of being a persona grata. He 
was too fond of rolling his antagonist in 
the dust and celebrating his triumph. He 
destroyed himself in life, writes his son, as 
he didin whist, quoting another remark: 
“Many men will scold their partners occa- 
sionally. But Trollope invariably scolds us all 
around with the utmost impartiality, and that 
every deal.” 
Litile remained to be added to the portrait 
of his mother as drawn by Anthony in his 
““ Autobiography.’ That little is, however, 
important, and consists in some gentle and 
brotherly corrections of the lines by the 
older brother who insists that Anthony was 
not somuch with his mother as himself, 
and had misread her in some important 
points. Though these memoirs are not volu- 
minous, they are wonderfully full and vari- 
ous. Thescenes are many and lie widely 
over the field of modern life. The Italian 
reminiscences are, perhaps, as valuable as 
any. Thereader will meet in them much 
that relates to this country and note with 
pleasure that however stoutly Adolphus 
Trollope defends his mother and his younger 
brother Anthony, he can himself do justice 
to Americans and their ways. No one 
seems, on the whole, to have made a 
stronger impression on him in Italy than 
our minister, the late Geo. P. Marsh and 
his brilliant wife. It appears from these 
memoirs that the greedy vulgarity which 
has been sometimes witnessed at official 
receptions in Washington, and which in 
mortified indignation we have borne as a 
bitterness wholly unique in our own cup of 
shame, has been outdone in the refined 
ducal court of Tuscany, with English and 
Italian noblesse as the performers. Trollope 
writes of Englishmen emptying whole 
plates of bonbons into their pockets and 
ladies into their pocket-handkerchiefs. H 
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says that he saw fowl and ham share the same 
fate, and jelly wrapped in an Italian coun- 
tess’s lace mouchoir; but he adds, ‘‘I never 
saw an American pillaging the supper- 
table.’”’ As may be surmised from what we 
have said the value of this volume is not 
its autobiographic reflection on the author. 
It isan eminently healthy, objective piece 
of work which will long continue to have 
permanent value for its pictures, particu- 
larly of thefirst half of this century. The 
author sets up his camera in many lands 
and in many places in each land. He gives 
us delightful introductions to people worth 
knowing in circumstances which make the 
introduction worth having. Dickens, 
Landor, T. C. Grattan, Mrs. Browning, 
Hiram Power, Geo. P. Marsh, Cavour, 
Mary Mitford, Lewes and George Eliot, 
with other great company pass and repass 
on the stage he has constructed. What is 
more and better, we have a familiar and 
living sketch of Italy as Cavour found it 
from one who loves and believes in Italy as 
he left it. (Harper & Brothers.) 


....We have before usa remarkable ex- 
hibition of the results of missionary schools 
in South Africa as illustrated in the tabu- 
lated experience of one of them. The vol- 
ume to which we refer is Lovedale, Past 
and Present, printed at the Mission Press, 
Lovedale, South Africa. The volume con- 
tains 642 pages octavo. It is a Register of 
two thousand names of natives who have 
passed through the institution, and a roll of 
European students appended. Connected 
with each name is a brief statement of what 
that student (male or female) was when in 
the institution, what use he made of his 
opportunities and what became of him 
afterward. These rolls are made up with 
the most scrupulous pains to keep within 
bounds. Among them are comparative 
exhibitions of results in this mission school 
as compared with 700 other schools. The 
results are striking. Lovedale is an insti- 
tution founded in 1841, 650 miles northeast 
of Capetown. It took its name from Dr. 
Love, one of the founders of the Glasgow 
Missionary Society and the first Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society. It is 
supported in part by missionary funds, in 
part by native payments, and in part by 
government grants, which during the last 
five years have averaged £2,784. The ob- 
jects aimed atin the institution are godli- 
ness, cleanliness, industry and discipline. 
Books are used in the school room, out of it 
the pupils are kept to regular mechanical 
employment. More than 2,000 natives have 
gone through the course and the reports 
from them given one by one in this volume 
tell the story beyond all contradiction. As 
to the relapse of such persons into heatnen- 
ism the closest inquiries do not reveal 
more than about fifteen young men who 
have done so in over thirty years. This is 
less than one ina hundred. The conditions 
under which this work is done are very un- 
favorable. The people are of the lowest 
type. To mavy who come to this school a 
spade is a complicated tool. The high 
places in government and the social prizes 
are not open to such persons. But the 
record shows that as a whole these students 
have more than sustained themselves; they 
have done well for themselves and laid a 
social basis for their children doing still 
better. The book is not an altogether easy 
one to extract its results from, but it will 
repay study, and furnish facts that will 
stand against the flippant reports of flip- 
pant travelers. —From the publishers 
John Snow & Co., 2 Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row, London, we have a remarkably handy 
manual of modern missions by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Storrow, of Brighton (England) whois 
already known by several works on mission- 
ary subjects. The present handy volume is 
a small 16mo of 190 pages which describes 
itself on the title-page, Protestant Missions 
in Pagan Lands: A Manual of Missionary 
Facts and Principles Relating to Foreign 
Missions throughout the World. Every- 
thing is presented in the most condensed 
and summary manner. First we have a re- 
ligious survey of the world, the religious 
and moral condition of non-Christian races, 
of false religions, the philosophy of mis- 
sions, missionary effort in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the use and development of modern mis- 
sions. From this survey the author pro- 
ceeds to give tabulated statements of the 
mission agencies of Protestant Christendom 
the number of persons employed, the sums 
raised to support them, the results, etc. 
The plan of the book makes it a manual for 
theory, as well as a repertory of facts. 
The tables appear to be compiled from trust- 
worthy sources, and, notwithstanding the 
uncertainty and vagueness which must ap- 
ply to portions of them, appear to be as near 
40 approach to accuracy as is now to be 
had. In connection with the above 














we note that Robert Carter & Brothers re- 
publish Robert Moffat’s Missionary Labors 
and Scenes in Southern Africa, with a 
sketch of the author prefixed, which is con- 
densed from the Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat by their son, John S. Moffat. This 
is a book which should never be out of 
print. Another missionary work which 
comes nearer home is the republication, by 
the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, of Dr. Riggs’s Mary and T; 
Forty Years with the Sioux. This book 
was published in 1880, and the edition was 
exhausted before the demand was supplied. 
lt is now reprinted from new plates, Dr. 
Riggs speaks for himself, and his works 
speak for him, his Dakota Dictionary and 
Bible, his flourishing Dakota Home Mis- 
sionary Society and forty years’ work may 
be trusted to speak forhim. Nothing but 
death or paralysis will ever prompt any one 
who is once embarked in this volume from 
reading to the end. The quaint simplicity 
of the title ‘‘ Mary and I,” has a living 
reality behind it that controlled the form 
of the title and made any other impossible. 
A wonderful woman was this American 
missionary Mary, who, while preaching 
to the Indian women the Gospel of salva- 
tion as her husband preached it to the men, 
preached also with it and in her owneffective 
way ‘“‘the gospel of suap.’’ The volume is 
rich in all ways, and though it has been 
published eight years we do not remember 
in the publications of those eight years any- 
thing of its class to surpass it.——-Another 
missionary volume of the highest interest 
is The Life of Rev. Justin Perkins D.D., 
Pioneer Missionary to Persia, by his son 
Rev. Henry Martyn Perkins. Dr. Perkins 
shares with Dr. Grant the honor of having 
founded the mission to the Nestorians. The 
work he did in his own person is nothing 
less than a history—a history, too, of thrill- 
ing interest—of which this volume is the 
briefest possible epitome. We must say, 
however, in justice to the author that in 
condensing he has not reduced his work to 
the skeletonized condition of an anatomical 
specimen, but has left the vital organism. 
The memoir is worthy of the subject and an 
excellent epitome of the mission to the Nes- 
torians. (Woman’s Presb. Board of Mis- 
sions of the Northwest. 30 cents.) 





.. .We have before us a number of recent 
additions to the Appletons’ “ International 
Scientific Series’? which deserve fuller no- 
tice than we can give them. The first is 
Volume LXI of the series, The Geological 
History of Plants, by Sir J. William 
Dawson. This volume supplies a convenient 
manual of information as to the develop- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom in geologic 
time and is sufficiently simple to be 
popular without losing its scientific value. 
It brings together in an attractive summary 
a mass of systematic information which is 
not contained in any similar manual. Sir 
William maintains, we observe in this vol- 
ume, the cautionary attitude toward the 
Darwinian theory which has distinguished 
his previous treatment of that subject. He 
writes (p. 267): 

“Whateverimportance we may attach to the 
above causes of change, we still require to ac- 
count for the origin of our specific types. This 
may forever elude our observation, but we may 
at least hope to ascertain tke external condi- 
tions favorable to their production. . .. I 
am not without hope that the further study of 
fossil plants may enable us thus to approach to 
a comprehension of the laws of the creation, as 
distinguished from those of the continued exist- 
ence of species. In the present state of our 
knowledge we have no good ground either to 
limit the number of specific types beyond what 
a fair study of our material may warrant, or to 
infer that such primitive types must necessa- 
rily have been of low grade, or that progress in 
varietal forms has always been upward. The 
occurrence of such an advanced and specialized 
type as that of the Dadorylon in the middle De- 
vonian should guard us against these errors. 
The creative process may have been applicable 
to the highest as weli as to the lowest forms, 
and subsequent deviations must have included 
degradation as well as elevation. . « (p. 268.) 
Our present attitude should be not that of dog- 
matists but that of patient workers content to 
labor for a harvest of grand generalizations 
which may not come till we have passed away, 
but which, if we are earnest and true to Nature 
and its Creator, may reward even some of us.” 





Similar in its general object, tho ap- 
plied to a wholly different field of research, 
is The Geographical and Geological Dis- 
tribution ef Animals, by Angelo Heilprin. 
This manual has been prepared with the 
two points in view of presenting the more 
important facts connected with the past 
and present distribution of life, both geo- 
graphically and in geologic time, in such a 
manner as to lead to a “‘ proper conception 
of the relations of existing fauna” and to 
furnish a more convenient manual of the 
important features of the geography and 
geology of animal forms. Mr. Heilprin 





has developed his subject with great thor- 
oughness and on the general] lines required 
by the evolutionary hypothesis. (Apple- 
tons; International Scientific Series.) 
Another recent volume in the same series 
(Vol. LVIIDis Weather; a Popular Expo- 
sition of the Nature of Weather Changes- 
from Day to Day by the Hon. Ralph Aber- 
cromby. The editor of this manual has 
performed a valuable service for the public. 
By means of lucid exposition and a free use 
of illustrative charts and diagrams he has 
laid before any general reader who will 
bind himself to a moderate amount of in- 
tellectual application a clear picture of the 
science not only of weather in relation to 
the causes which make it what it is, but to 
the prediction of its changes in the immedi- 
ate future. No such manual as this has 
hitherto been available for the public, and 
in the absence of any popular exposition of 
the rational basis on which the science rests, 
the average citizen bas been left unable to 
distinguish between the meteorologist and 
the charlatan weather prophet. A resolute 
study of this volume will at least result in 
a full enough understanding of the subject 
to win confidence for the methods of the 
United States Signal Service, and besides 
that will disclose the rational ,basis of 
many popular prognostic:, enable one to 
read the import of the cloud forms, the 
movement of the barometer, and in many 
cases to fortell coming weather which is 
not indicated by the motion of the barom- 
eter. 





.... The Life of Samuel Morley, by Ea- 
win Hodder, is a book that ought to be 
widely read in this country, and the publish- 
ers here are A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Mr. 
Morley’s name is not associated with any 
historical measure, and his life was not in- 
teresting in the sense of being eventful, but 
it was a representative life. His whole ca- 
reer is a reproof to those who scoff. at the 
introduction of religion into business 
affairs. Erom the foundation of the house 
of J. and R. Morley, at the beginning of the 
céntury down to the present day, it has 
been the policy of its members to stimulate 
the religious life of all those in their em- 
ploy, and the conduct of the business has 
been itself a moral education. No deceit 
or sharp practice of any kind has ever been 
tolerated either in the manufacture or the 
sale of their goods, and, as a consequence, 
their wealth has enormously increased and 
their financial standing is of the highest in 
London. From the lowest position to the 
highest employés are made to feel that hon- 
esty and fidelity will be appreciated and re- 
warded and that any deviation from these 
virtues will be checked. Pensions are given 
to those that suffer from accident or disease, 
and the yearly payments on this account 
are over ten thousand dollars. In connec- 
tion with the great stores in London there 
are parlors, a dining-hall, and a library and 
reading-room. ‘‘A berth in Morleys’”’ is 
considered the most desirable of begin- 
nings for a young business man, and relig- 
ious parents feel that they may trust their 
sons away from domestic influences know- 
ing thatif they are connected with Mor- 
leys’ their moral welfare will not be 
neglected. The vast wealth that Samuel 
Morley accumulated in this honorable 
manner was at the service of every appli- 
cant that seemed in any wise meritorious. 
All who wanted to build chapels, to estab- 
lish schools, to institute religious work 
among tie poorcame to him. He was at 
the head of many religious societies, and at 
his funeral representatives from over one 
hundred of these bodies were in attendance. 
His private charities were equally profuse, 
but the amount of these will never be 
kuown. Like his father he was a zealons 
Non-conformist, and he became, from his 
position and abilities the head of the Dis- 
senting element. His admirable moder :- 
tion prevented the more violent Non-con- 
formists from controlling the policy of that 
Church, and after the liberty of burial in 
the parish churchyards was secured, he 
was opposed to any hasty attempt at dis- 
establishment, and to all attempts at disen- 
dowment. His characteris well shown by 
his taking a vow of total abstinence in or- 
der that his influence in making temper- 
ance addresses might be increased, altho he 
did not believe in the necessity of such 
vows. In Parliament he was, of course, a 
Liberal, and he supported Mr. Gladstone 
with enthusiasm in all his measures. He 
was in all respects a fine representative of 
all that is soundest and sweetest in the life 
ofthe great English middle class, and his 
biography is instructive as revealing the 
true basis of the prosperity of that class. 
We are introduced not only to the delight- 
ful home life of the Morleys, but to the re- 
ligious and moral life of his associates. 
It is impossible not to be impressed 


with the immense exertions for the main- 
tenance of religion and the spread of the 
Gospel they have constantly made. Sure- 
ly England cahnot decay if the busi- 
ness of her people is carried on in the 
manner described in this book, and if their 
wealth is sanctified by the feeling that it is 
the gift of God. Whoever desires encour- 
agement in the face of the gloomy problems 
of the age, may find it in this record of 
the simple faith and honorable success of 
Samuel Morley. 


... Dr. Henry M. Field’s books are always 
interesting and always worth reading, but 
the best of them,in our judgment, is the 
last, Old Spain and New Spain. Dr. Field 
makes no attempt to write on subjects of 
which he knows little or nothing. He does 
not cram his chapters with padding cribbed 
from the Guide books, nor with learned or 
critical display. He writes simply, says the 
thing which is natural to him in the way 
which is natural to him, and makes his re- 
port for whatit is worth. He gives glimpses 
of Spanish art, architecture aud history; 
but what will interest the reader most, is 
what interested the author most, andthisin 
general, happens to be what intelligent Am- 
erican orchristian people would go toSpain 
to see. There is no flavor of the specialist, 
the sociologist, the economist or the art 
critic in these pages, tho they contain a 
good deal of definite information on all 
these heads. Dr. Field’s trip was leisurely 
and fairly extensive. Entering the coun- 
try from the north by way of Pau and 
Lourdes he took time to see Biarritz, San 
Sebastian and Burgos, before he made his 
way to Madrid. Thence his route lay 
through Toledo, Cordova, Grenada and 
Seville to Cadiz. The common sights and 
scenes of former Spanish grandeur and 
present interest will be found duly noticed; 
but what is worth most in the volume is the 
author’s record of his personal interviews 
with Spaniards, what he himself saw of 
them, and the impression made on him by 
what he saw. Dr. Field is a genial observer, 
but he is not blind to his own tendencies, 
and has himself in this volume frankly sup- 
plied the corrective, which might otherwise 
have been required. He possesses, to an unu- 
sual degree, the social qualities and impulses 
which give him favorable introduction to 
every one he wishes to know. In haughty 
and exclusive old Spain his matchless ad; 
dress and American bonhomie counted for 
much, and opened the way to a good deal 
that is ordinarily inaccessible even to vis- 
itors of distinction. An example of this is 
his visit to the sepulcher of the kings inthe 
Escorial, which at the time was strictly 
closed. The whole chapter on the Escorial is 
admirable, from the general reader’s point of 
view, vivid, gracious and graceful, free from 
dry details, and yet both full and accurate 
on points best worth the general reader’s 
notice. The chapters which relate to the 
author’s prolonged visit at Madrid have in- 
terested us more than any others, as they 
contain such vivid sketches of the men who 
are now molding new Spain. Dr. Field was 
a daily attendant in the Cortes at a time of 
great political excitement following the in- 
surrection nearly a year after the death of 
the late king. He had in his friends the 
best of interpreters to help out his untu- 
tored ear, and was personally intimate 
with the political and diplomatic chiefs. 
As tothe future of Spain he writes with en- 
thusiasm and confidence. His own position 
is that intelligent conservatism which just 
now in this country is liberalism. His 
chapters on religious liberty and the relig- 
ious outlook in the country are qualified 
with a good deal of caution and well worth 
reading, particularly his conclusions as to 
the best way of conducting Protestant 
mission work in Spain. Among all the au- 
thor’s economic and political observations 
none are more to the point than those on 
the effect of pensions on Spaniards as men. 
We commend this part of the book to the 
studious attention of Congressmen, at least 
until the Dependent Pension Scheme is well 
outofsight. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


.... We doubt if there ever lived in this 
country a man who, when passed his eigh- 
tieth year, could pour forth such a flood of 
recollections covering a period of more than 
sixty years embodied in an English style of 
equal force, brilliancy and playfulness, such 
as we have in Dr. Andrew P. Peabody’s 
Harvard Reminiscences. Dr. Peabody was 
graduated in the Harvard class of 1826, and 
now looking back over a period of more 
than sixty-five years, has brought together 
in this volume his personal recollections of 
the college officers of all grades, whose 
names appeared with his in the several 
annual catalogues in which he was registered 
as undergraduate, theological student and 
tutor. It is a work which on every page 











bears witness to the unaffected 
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generous interest of the author in the men 
who began life with him. It is also a work 
which could not be done by any one with 
whom this interest had not been habitual 
from the beginning. As suchit is an honor- 
able testimony to the kindness of the 
author’s heartand the breadth of his sym- 
pathies. The greater part of the volume is 
composed of the auther’s own personal rec- 
ollections of the men of whom he writes. 
The rest is derivecd from authentic sources 
well known to him. The sketches are ar- 
ranged in the order of graduation. The 
plan of the book excludes many dis 
tinguished Harvard men who have been in 
intimate relations with Dr. Peabody, as. for 
example, Alexander Agassiz, Asa Gray, 
Ezra Abbot and Sophocles. But it still 
embraces a roll of sixty-nine names, not one 
of which we should like to have omitted, 
and as to every one of whom something 
worth the telling is recorded. As a whole 
it is far more than a picture of what 
the generation with which Dr. Pea- 
body began was. The process of its 
making is disclosed, and the methods on 
which they relied in forming as they did 
the generation that was to follow them. 
Without touching at all on the technical 
routine work of the class-room or of the 
curriculum, this series of sketches of col- 
lege men is a fine exhibition of college work 
and college life, and of certain things re- 
quired for it which cannot be had in a day. 
The most interesting part of the volume is, 
of course, the personal sketches. They are 
done exceedingly well, and contain matter 
very much off the line of ordinary biography. 
The sketch of Dr. Kirkland is superb. That 
of Josiah Quincy, the first Harvard President 
elected as a layman is equally good. We 
dwell, however, with most peculiar interest 
on the rare man named in the volume of 
whom the world at large knows less, as, for 
example, Dr. John Snelling Popkin, a 
scholar, if there ever was one, and one of 
those characters in whom all the college 
m2n of his day delight even more, perh ps, 
than the later generation did in Sophocles. 
There are strong sketches in the volume of 
the Wares, Johu Gorham Palfrey, Norton 
and Noyes, Benjamin Pierce, Joseph 
Story, Charles Follen anda hest of others. 
Throughout the whole the author’s memory 
proves itself as minute, tenacious and many- 
sided as ever: he telis his stories simply, in 
the most direct and playful manner, and 
sees the whole field in a sunshine of clear 
and sharp recollections, as delightful as it 
israre. (Boston: Ticknor & Co, 41.25.) 


....Harold Brydges makes a second ap 
pearance before the American people in 
Uncle Sam at Home. His first introduc- 
tion in ‘ A Fortnight in Heaven” raised 
the question which no one was then able to 
answer; Who is Harold Brydges? The 
present volumn will whet curiosity to a 
keener edge. Tho widely differentin field 
it shows an author at home in the same 
general sociological range of topics and 
familiar with the facts, phases and princi- 
ples of socialeconomy. He has dealt with 
American civilization in pretty much all its 
aspects except those of religion and educa- 
tion, which are wisely and severely let alone. 
He shows himself here and there a foreigner 
iu misreading what he sees, or perhaps 
more frequentlyin being imposed upon by 
appearances which he accepts too seriously 
or too hastily ; as for example the Inter-state 
Railway law. But he has an honest mind 
aud remarkably quick and true powers as 
an observer. The position he holdsis that 
of an absolute frankness on whicu the prob- 
able impression of what he has written 
counts for nothing. He goes tothe root of 
things asaruie. He is sympathetic enough 
and with the one large exception that he 
does not seem to Know the uncorrupted 
class of Americans who carry their coun- 
try’s sins and faults in their hearts and 
live to reform them, there is no very serious 
criticism to make on his book. Itis of 
course too much an outside view but well 
worth reading and so wholly in the line of 
the social and political reforms for which 
the best citizens are now working as to give 
ita kind of unintended reform character 
Itis, however, a humorous sermon, full of 
good stories and bright things and illus- 
trated on almost every other page with 
telling comic sketches. Debbew for début 
is not more frequent here than in 
Great Britain. He and Herbert Spencer 
have both made the same mistake as to the 
unusual prevalance of baldness in this 
country, and our fevered activity as the 
cause of it. Spain is dull and slow enough, 
but no visitor has sat long in the Cortes 
without observing the predominance of 
shiny heads, as Dr. Henry Field remarks 
in his recent volume. Our author has a 
boundless admiration of American girls, 
tho be checks himself a little when he 





remembers how high their voices are. He 
is great generally as statistics into which 
he falls generally, as his only means of ex- 
pressing the enormous proportions which 
prevail here. On the whole the best thing 
in his book is its effective ridicule of com- 
mercialism as the end of life. (Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25.) 


....Chamber’s Encyclopedia, since its 
completion in 1868, has beeu a favorite work 
in the literary market with merits peculiar 
to itself which have kept it alive against the 
strong competition of more recent works. 
An encyclopedia is, however, of necessity 
ephemeral ia its usefulness and must move 
with thetimes. Accordinyly, the projectors 
of Chumbers had no sooner completed their 
nine years’ work than they began to prepare 
for the new work of revision which the suc- 
cess of their publication imposed on them. 
This revision has gone on ever since with 
every successive edition until the old work 
was overlaid, exteuded and revised to an 
extent which began to tell on its unity and 
usability and could not very well be carried 
farther. The publishers then decided to re- 
write the whole work and the first volume 
of this new edition is now before us. The 
old plan is retained. It is to hold its old 
character as a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. It will not expand into the 
voluminous proportions of Appleton’s or of 
the Britannica, though it will be fuller than 
Johnson’s, and will be complete, we should 
think, in nine or ten royal octayv volumes, 
The editor-in chief is Mr. David Patrick 
who, with a competent staff, has been for 
several years preparing for this new 
edition. The articles will be condensed 
to the lowest practicable limits and 
their number greatly increased. By com- 
parison with the Britannica there appears 
to be no great difference in the number of 
titles. The whole catalog of subjects has 
been revised and extended to meet the 
world's progress in the last twenty years. 
American und colonial subjects receive 
special attention. The maps are numeroys 
and good. Cross references are freely used 
and make the work one of superior utility. 
The articles on American subjects have, as 
a rule, been written here, or if not, sub- 
mitted to American revision. The new 
work will preserve in a form which does not 
lay between the times the merits of the 
original work and hold a position interme- 
diate between the voluminous encyclope- 
dia on the one hand and the brief epitomes 
onthe other, while in learning, accuracy 
and scholarly character the work is to stand 
on the highest plain andin the first rank. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $8.00 
per vol.) 


iechaal i Critical History of Sunday Legis- 
lution from 221 to 1888 A.D., by A. H, 
Lewis, D.D.,is a book of much research, 
containing matter of great interest and val- 
ue. Itis, however, written to support in- 
directly a Seventh Day theory of the Sab- 
bath, and directly the assertion of the wholly 
Pagan origin and character of Sunday as the 
successor of the Jewish Sabbath. Dr. Lewis 
trusts too much to the expression in Con- 
stantine’s edict which is referred to as the 
first official recognition of Sunday in the 
empire. Sunday is there spoken of as “‘the 
venerable day of the sun”’ (Dies vencrabilis 
Solis) with which the author hastily con- 
cludes that the Roman week previously be- 
gan and as to which he believes that it had 
a religious character attributed toit by the 
2agans. The week of seveu days is, in all 
probability,an astronomical division of time 
which, as is shown by Josephus, had a wide- 
spread recognition outside of Judaism, tho 
there only it received a religious character. 
In Egypt the seven days were arranged in 
the order of the seven planets beginning 
with Saturn, which was held to be the most 
remote. The Romans borrowed their week 
trom Egypt, and beganit with Saturn’s day 
or Saturday. If Constantine had wished to 
proclaim the Pagan week, he would have 
begun with Saturday. His proclamation 
may indicate a desire to fallin as much as 
possitle with established ideas. He cer- 
tainly defe sto theminspeakivg«fthe day 
as venerable. But it is only as the 
Lord’s Day that he could have placed 
it at the head of the week. That this 
concepti n prevailed over the heathen, the 
common name of Dominica as applied to 
the day shows. This allusion to the day as 
the Lord’s still survives in tbe names 
which are current among the Romanic 
peoples of Southern Europe (French, Di- 
manche, Italian, Dominica, Spanish, Do- 
mingo). In the north of Europe the Pagan 
nomenciature was more obstinate, and tho 
the Christian order prevailed, the Scandina- 
vian mythology survived in the days of the 
week as much as the Olympian divinities in 
the names of the stars. Dr. Lewis is no 











doubt right in many of his facts, but they 
fail him as evidence against the Christian 
yiew of the Lord’s Day. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.25.) 


....Mrs. Margaretta Hopper leads her 
readers pleasantly along as she expounds to 
them her Echoes from the Song of Songs 
which is Solomon’s in a commentary which 
is often as poetic as the text and always re- 
plete with devotional and spiritual treas- 
ure. (Robert Carter & Brothers. $1.00.) 
Short as pie crust but bright, pithy 
and pointed are the fifty odd papers com- 
pressed by the Rev. William Wye Smith 
into his booklet on The Print of His Shoe; 
or, Following Christ, published in Boston 
and Chicago by the Congregational S. S. 
and Publishing Society. (75 cents.)——From 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. we have an edi- 
tion of Jobn Bunyan’s Grace Aboundiny 
to the Chief of Sinners, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by the Rev, John Brown, 
D.D., of Bedford, England, successor to 
Bunyan’s pulpit. Dr. Brown is the first of 
all authorities on Bunyan, the author of 
the best Life of the immortal dreamer, and 
editor of the best edition of ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ and of the “Holy War.” 
Grace Abounding is at least enti- 
tled to follow the two previous vol- 
umes, and we may congratulate our 
readers on having it in their power to 
possess themselves of an edition so well 
edited and manufactured as the present one. 
Macmillan & Co. publish an inter- 
esting,and especially to theological Students, 
useful compilation of Thoughts on Revela- 
tion and Life from the writings of Brooke 
Foss Westcott, regius professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge (England). These selections are 
made and edited by Stephen Phillips, M.A. 
Reader and Chaplain of Gray’s Inn, and 
contain many strikingly suggestive obser- 
vations by one of the most thoughtful and 
scholarly of living English divines. 








....A Dew number has been added to his 
**Qlden-Time Series,’’ by Henry M. Brooks, 
in Olden Time Music. A Compilation 
from Newspapers and Books, with an in- 
troduction by Prof. Edward S. Morse, Ph.D. 
The author has extended the range of his 
selections somewhat beyond Boston, Salem 
and Eastern Massechusetts, but makes no 
claim of having produced a general collec- 
tion. The volume contains a great deal of 
rare, curious and entertaining matter illus- 
trative of the music of a very unmusical age 
and people. In the rather miscellaneous 
collection we run on examples that cannot 
be found easily elsewhere and many of 
them not at all but on the inaccessible files 
of ancient and exceedingly rare journals. 
The author seems to be very much out of 
tune with the Puritan theology. He is not 
an original student of music nor of its his- 
tory and is apt to break off his sketches in 
the middle, in a rather exasperating way, 
as, for example, in his imperfect account of 
the authorship of ‘‘ God Save King George”’ 
or “‘ God Save the Queen,”’ asit is now sung. 
The volume will, however, sustain itself as 
acollection of curious old examples. The 
history of piano and organ-muking in this 
country as traced in these selections is curi- 
ous. (Boston: Ticknor & Co, $1.50.) 


is a collection of original poems which are 
not deficient in imaginative treasure, and 
much above the average in poetic workman- 
ship. The author’s verse glides on with him 
we fear too easily. His style is simple and 
heshows a praiseworthy fondness for the 
ballad style which, however, he has not 
ma-tered deeply enough to understand in 
whkatits secret lies. His verses are in gen- 
eral on simple themes, which are unfolded 
without affectation 1n pleasing and musical 
meters. (John B. Alden.)- By the same 
author A Tramp Through Switzerland is 
the record of some knapsack wanderings, 
not, however, confined to Switzerland. 
Little attempt is made to expand on the 
theme, and none at all to crib from the Guide 
Books or to invade their spheres. The au- 
thor tells what he did, what hesaw,and draws 
the reader into his enthusiasm and his en- 
joyment so far that we can pardon him for 
such poetic exaggerations as that of placirg 
the summit of Mount Blanc forty miles as 
the crow flies from the Gorner Grat, tho it 
will hardly supply an excuse for such occa- 
sional errorsas Moniauvert or the statement 
that Switzerland is mainly Protestant, 
(John B. Aiden.) 





...-From Charles H. Kerr & Co. we have 
a revised edition of The American Protec- 
tionist’s Manual, by Giles B. Stebbins, of 
Detroit, Mich. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1883. This revision proposes to 
bring the statistical facts down to date. 
Common School Law, by C. W. Bar- 
deen, Editor and Publisher (Syracuse,N.Y.), 











is also a new edition of a manual published 
orizinally in 1875. It contains a digest of 
the Common and Statute Law as to the re- 
lations of the teacher to the pupil, the 
parent and the district, with five hundred 
references to legal decisions in twenty-eight 
different states. The present fourteenth 
edition is entirely rewritten with reference 
to the New York Code of PublicInstruction 
of 1888. 


.... The U. 8S. Report of the Commissioner 
forthe Year 1885-86 recently published is 
a library of systematized information from 
the statistics of State, City, and Training 
Schools up to the higher grades of instruc- 
tion. <A particularly useful department of 
the Report are Appendices VIII, [IX and X 
on the ‘‘ Education of Special Classes,’ 
“Education in Foreign Countries” and 
** Miscellaneous,’’ under which head will be 
found statistics of benefactions, publica- 
tions, libraries, etc. 


...A very level-headed book of good sense 
and wide familiarity with the subject on 
The Art of Investing, is compiled by “A 
New York Broker,” for the most part of 
papers published by him over his own name 
in leading magazines. The book abounds 
in good sugyestions and better cautions. 
Its ethical position is sound and it may be 
commended as worth the perusal of any 
man who does not want to lose the money 
he has to invest and who is willing to abide 
by the slow methods of honest gain. (D. 
Appleton & Co. 75 cents.) 


....-Encouraged by the favorable recep- 
tion of his first volume of Initials and 
Pseudonyms: a Dictionary of Literary 
Disguises, William Cushing has prepared a 
second uniform with the first, and publish- 
ed by the same house. The present volume, 
or **Second Series,’”’ contains 6,500 initials 
and pseudonyms, answering to 4,800 real 
names. It goesas far toward bringing the 
subject up to date as is possible for the 
record of a process which is forever in the 
crescent state and never full. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Pp. 314, 8vo.) 


.... William S. Gottsberger publishes a 
collection of recipes which is designed to 
provoke appetite and supply good food in 
the case of persons who do not enjoy the 
blessing ofa healthy digestion.. The Invalid’s 
Own Book, by the Hon. Lady Curt, will be 
found a repertory of teas, refreshing as tonic 
waters, more or less nutritious drinks, 
gruels, porridges, jellies, puddings, broths, 
and more solid dishes prepared of fish or 
meat, together with pastry, breads, etc. 


....From the Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 
York, Robert A. Maxwell, we have the re- 
port for the year ending December 3\st, 
1887, containing the report, the statistical 
tables, abstracts of annual statements of 
Joint-Stock Fire Insurance Companies ot 
the State of the Fire, Fire-marine and Mu- 
tual Companies of other states; of the Fire 
and Marine Insurance Laws of New York 
and other matters of importance. 


....A very thoughtful and suggestive 
treatise by G. T. Stockwellon the subject 
involved in the title is The Evolution of 
Immortality; or, Suggestions of an Indi- 
vidual Immortality Based upon our Or- 
ganie and Life History. The interesting 
point in this discussion is that it deduces 
evidence for the belief in personal im mor- 
tality from the assumptions and implications 
of the evolution theory. (Charles H. Kerr; 
Chicago. $1.00.) 


.... The Publishers briug out to meet the 
rush of spring travel abroad a new and re- 
vised edition of Cassell’s Complete Pocket- 
Guide to Europe, a convenient little assist- 
ant, with everything reduced to the lowest 
terms and put in a nutshell. (Cassell & 
Co. #1.50.) 


ii. 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 





THE Chicago Board of Education has 
adopted the * International Cyclopedia” for 
the public schools of this city; and a num- 
ber of sets have already been ordered from 
the publishers, Dod, Mead & Co., of this 
city. 


....The Rev. Dr. W. A. Snively has pre- 
pared for publication a series of Lectures 
on the Prayer- Book, and they are now in 
preas. They will be issued in good form by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker, and will appear 
shortly. 


....Novello, Ewer & Co. are bringing 
out (in course of their series of musical prim 
ers, edited by Dr. Stainer), ‘* Musical Dic- 
tation; a Practical Guide for Musical Stu- 
dents,’’ by Dr. Frederick L. Ritter. The 
first part, now issued, will shortly be fol- 
lowed by the supplementary one. 
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....E. L. Kellogg & Co., the well-know- 
publishers of school books and educational 
literature, have issued, after long prepara- 
tion, a help to selecting books for school 
libraries, in the shape of a “‘list of 1,000 Best 
Books ”’ for school libraries, carefully class- 
ified into departments, and both religious 
and secular. 


....A new “ Dictionary of Anecdote, In- 
cident, [llustrative Fact; Especially Gath- 
ered for the Pulpit and the Platform from 
all Sources, and Arranged with Copious 
Indices,’’ has a>peared in London and is 
now being republished here by Thomas 
Whittaker. Its utility is denoted by its 
title. 


.... The Philadelphia Bulletin recently 
reviewed flatteringly thenovel ‘‘ The Second 
Son,’’ which Mrs. M. O. W, Oliphant has re- 
cently published (the book being a collabora- 
tion with Thomas Bailey Aldrich) after its 
serial course in the Atlantic; ascribing her 
share of it to Mr. Laurence Oliphant! Dear 
Philadelphia!—ever a little askew as to mat- 
ters and things in the rest of the world. 


..-Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, 
have just published a most valuable classi- 
fied ‘‘Catalogue of Works on Political 
Economy,’’ made up from the book-lists of 
all American and fcreign publishers. It 
contains over four thousand titles, and rep- 
resents much labor. Works on political 
and social science are also carefully included 
in this catalogue. It is sold at the nominal 
price of ten cents. 


....We have received from W. M. Gris- 
wold, publisher, the complete ‘* Cumulative 
Index to Periodicals for 1887,” being the 
seventh annual index of the sort this house 
have sent out. For literary persons and 
students it is something quite invaluable. 
Toe contents of all important American, 
English and other foreign monthlies are 
tabulated in it. It can be obtained by 
addressing the publisher at Bangor, Maine, 
and is sold, bound, at $1.00. 


..““ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” by 
Samuel Kneeland, A.M., is announced for 
immediate publication by D, Lothrop Com- 
pany. The author, who is distinguished 
among our American men of science, says 
in his preface: ‘‘[ shall relate my experi- 
ence in the volcanic countries, state the 
theories and try to bring some order out of 
the chaos of popular earthquake litera- 
ture,’ with the aim of aiding his readers to 
form a satisfactory idea of the principles 
which underlie these phenomena. 


-» What should proveto be a fascinating 
work, entitled ** Society in Rome under the 
Cwsars,” is about to be brought out by the 
Scribners. It issaid to present a vivid pic- 
ture in regard to the entire state of society 
its religious beliefs, morality, government, 
literature, and the daily life, habits and 
amusements of all classes of people under 
the first Cwsars, reflecting the general 
moral and social life of the Romans in the 
first part of the imperial epoch. Another 
work in press with the Scribners is Mr. J. 
H. Kennedy’s ‘‘Early Days of Mormonism,” 
of which good things are already said. 


....Houghton, Mifflin & Co. state that 
their next issue in the Series of American 
Statesmen will be Mr. Roosevelt’s volume 
**Gouverneur Morris.’’ They have also in 
their press a new edition of Thomas Starr 
King’s eloquent volume of lectures entitled 
“Substance and Show,” to be issued shortly 
at a reduced price. Among their biograph- 
ical publications in hand is the ‘Life of 
Hon. Amos A. Lawreuce,”’ one of the mer- 
chant princes of Boston, held in honored re- 
membrance for his generous activity in se- 
curing the freedom of Kansas, and for his 
beneficence to educational institutions. The 
author is his son, the Rev. William Law- 
rence. 


We learn that the New York Shakes- 
peare Society will issue in a few days the 
initial volume of the promised ** Bankside 
Shakespeare,” which is based on an entirely 
novel plan, being the text of the earliest 
version of each Play printed in the life-time 
of William Sh::kespeare, paralleled with the 
1623 or First Folio Text, and both texts 
numbered line hy line and scrupulously col- 
lated with both the folio and quarto texts. 
L. L. Lawrence, P. O. Box 5, Newtown, 
Long Island, is the Clerk of the Society’s 
Publication Committee, to be addressed by 
persons desiring the edition, which will be 
asmall one at $2.50 the volume. Twenty 
volumes make up the sets to be delivered to 
each purchaser. 


-..-D. C. Heath & Co,, of Boston, will 
issue soon ‘‘ Ten Years of Massachusetts,” 
by Raymond L. Bridgman. It pictures the 
development of the Commonwealth as seen 
in its laws, regarding the laws as the ex- 
pression of the ‘‘common sense ”’ of the peo- 








ple beyond which, as a whole, they have not 
advanced. . The book takes up in turn con- 
stitutional changes, the public administra- 
tion, the religious advance, the progress in 
public morals, advance in education, 
changes in social conditions, the increased 
care of lifeand health, the development of 
labor legislation, the rapid busi.vess ad- 
vance of the Commonwealth as shown in 
its laws, and the other elements of the 
State’s civil and political growth. 


.... Among the prominent articles in The 
Critic’s second bound volume for 1887 (July 
to December last) are the entertaining ac- 
counts of ‘“‘An Interview with Octave 
Feuillet,”’ Bishop Potter’s ‘‘ Toynbee Hall’”’ 
and ‘The New Cathedral,” R. W. Gilder’s 
paper on ‘'The Colleges and American 
Literature,” Charles Barnard’s “ Best’ 
Home for Literary Workers,”’ J. H. Morse’s 
“Richard H. Dana” and “John G. Whit- 
tier,’’ G. P. Lathrop’s ‘‘Shakspeare, Bacon, 
and ‘Stop, Careless Youthe,’”? William 
Archer's “Stevenson at Skerryvore,’’ *‘ Miss 
Lazirus’s Life and Literary Work,” ‘‘ Dr. 
Eggleston at Lake George” (in the Authors 
at Home Series), and poems by a score of 
pins. In this volume was started the new 
department, ‘International Copyright,” 
which is doing an excellent work. 


- 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


“The Fighting Veres,” Lives of Sir Francis 

Vere and of Sir ~ ny Vi vere, o, By Clements 

R. Markham. 9x6, p ew York 
and Boston: Houghton. simiin. | See #4 00 

Wisteey of Prussia under es the Great. 

two volumes. 8x544. Vol. I, 1740-1745, pp. 





an 303 «Vol. II, pp 334. The same. Each 250 
Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Low- 
ell. 74x5, pp. viii, 215. The same............ 125 


Life of Amos A. Lawrence. With extracts 
from his Diary _and Correspond«nce. By 
his son. Villism Lawrence. 8x5, pp, x. 289. 
We GR csccccesasracsscstonessnce esseweseseses 12 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. Protec- 
tion to Home Industry Essential to National 
pecpendane’ and to the Well-being of the 
People. - British Free Trade 4 Delusion ond 
a Peril. By Giles B. Stebbing, 8x! a pp. 


192. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.... ..... 0% 
The Evolution of Immortality; or, Sugestions 

of av Individual Immortality Based oe 

our Organic and —_ History. By C. Ff. 

Stockwell. 844x534, p The same........ 1w 


Studies of the Book of ll The Structural 
Connection of the Book of Psalms Both in 
Single Psalms and in the Psalter as an_Or- 
ye Whole. By John Forbes. D.D., LL.D 

dited by the Rev. James Forrest, M. 4. 
x6, pp. x, 276. New York; Scribner & 
Ss add cunsccqres snngdeeenseubésacnbonseseese 

The Theology and Theologians of, Scotland 
Chiefly in the Seventeenth and DB see 
Centuries. By James Walker, D. 
pp. xiv, 203. 

The Life at Cotas. By 8. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 
6x4, pp. iv, 167. The same............cccccceee 

Large Fortanes; or, Christianity and the Labor 

roblem. By Charles Richardson. 734x544, 
8. Philadelphia: J. B. L ippincoti 
‘ompany Lesseamiabdaceecs hecsvamedewe’ 075 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of U ni- 
versal Knowledge. Vol. I, A to Beaufort. 
TORTIE DE. GER. “TED OREO. cecccccccccsccicce 3 00 

Char es Gecrge Gordon. A Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Worthy of the English caer, A Bio- 
grambical Sketch. By Theedor Riley, 

8.1 xi. PP, X, 150. ook A, The 
Y mane Chine man @ Ts 6cssGdktnvandas 0 60 

Lite of P. T. Barnum. Written by Himself, in- 

giadine ghis Golden Rules for Money Mak- 

ing oughtup to 1588. Bx}, pp. xii, 357. 
Puftalo: The Courier Company...............+ 0% 

The Blessed Dead. “By J. M. Greene, D.D. 7x 

pp. Boston and Chicago: Congrega- 

tiona Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
CF cco sccvcccesscceccessscesoscnessteseecescesoe 045 

American Almanac and ‘Treasury of Facts, Sta- 
tistical Financial and Political, for the Year 
1888. Compiled from Official Sources. Edited 
by Ainsworth R, Spofford. 784x5, pp. 312. 

New York: American News Company...... 0 35 

Common School Law. A Digestof the Provis- 
ions of Common and Statute Law as to the 
Relations ofthe Teacher to the Pupil, the 
Parent, and the District. With five hundred 
References io Legal Decisions in Twenty- 
eight Different States. lourteenth Edition. 
Entirely Rewritten, with References to the 
New York Code of Public Instruction, Edi- 
tion of 188. y - Bardeen. 7x5%4, pp. 
xvili, 120. Syracuse: C. W, Bardeen.......... 

Joy, and Other Poems. By Danske Dandridge. 
534x446, pp. vi, 110. New York: G. P. Put- 
GE Wisc reescccccsesecnsecevenss 6 460 soccer 1 60 

Property in Land. An Essay on the New Cru- 
sade. hed wenn Winn. 734x534, pp, 73. hic 
GOD sccs 00. sc0sscnrengccsacscieeénceceneess 0 25 

Black Ice. ‘By ‘Albion W.Tourgee. 76x54 

435. New York: Fords, Howard & Hur bart. 

The New Christianity. By John Ellis, M.D. 
746x5, pp. 511. New York: Published by the 
AGEROE. 2. iccocccocvsce cooccees 

The Makers of Venice. Doges, Conquerors, 
Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. Ha pp. xii, 410. New York: Mac- 
TEE Se ccarrctscancdéscpascecsovicetedsebees 3 00 

Hand-Book -. Workers. A Manual of Bible 
Texts and Readings for use in Christiau 
Work. aArranzed by the Rev. M. R. bg 4 
A.M. With an Introduction by Geo. l’. Pen- 
teont I A 549x4, pp. iv, 147. Dayton, Ohio: 





The Vicar of Waketield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
74x54. pp. xvi, 222. Boston’ Gina & Co...... 040 
A Treatise on Plain Surveying. By Daniel Car- 
hart, CE, 94xtitq4, pp. xv i, dil. 1&7. The 
GBs caccocsocecccscnscecesésecsccsecss sacess 20 
Clear as Crystal. A Series of Talks to Children 
on the are, Given in the West Denver 


y the _Rev. R. J. 


736x5, 
Chicago: Meming H. i Bn cdiecccncencatsese 100 
The Lord’s Return and Kindred Truth. By L. 
W. Munhall, 8x5, pp. 192. Thesame.. Yoo 
Set Hours. By Richard Rothe. Translated 
oy Jane ¥. “Stoddart. With an Introductory 
ssay bythe Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. 
cer a . 4%. New York: Funk & Wag- 
na eciccncccssenedseseeds: aberebeneebeseesetoseos 20 
a ~ Not. A Discussion of Sucial Customs. 
y J.H. Vincent. 64x, pp. 86. The same. 0 50 
y ... aa Her Honor Roll in the American Rev- 
olution 1775-1783. Including Original Let- 
ters, Reco! of Service and Proarephical 
Sketches. Henry P. Johnson. 14x Dp. xi, 
357. New York: mista Prin 
PUGRGER DS BOMB. 0 occ ccccescvcvedeececs: scncccecces 
Practical Lessons in the use of English for 
Primary aud Grammar schools. By 
ary 5 BF. lie. T6x4%. PP. x, 116. Boston: 
Children and the tie re and Young Peoples’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor. as a Means of 





Bringing t r. By Rev. F. E. 
po th an gtr by C. L. 
ell, 7  . naregs- 
tional Sunday-schoo 5 Pupits ing So- 
Qe odase.evesveesccce covcccscoveses acco coe 08S 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A.C. ARMSTONG & SON beg to call 
attention of all interested in BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE, to a very IMPORTANT 
SERIBSOF WORKS, w which they have in 
— to be offered by SUBSCRIP- 


EXDOSILOT'S Bi 


Edited by Rev. W. R. NICOLL. Editor of 
* London Expositor.” 

This series will contain EXPOSITORY 
LECTURES ON THE BIBLE by the fore- 
most Preachers and Theologians of the day. 
While regard will be had to the latest re- 
sults of Scholarship, the volumes will be 
essentially popular and ADAPTED TO 
GENERAL READERS quite as much as 
to the Clergy. 

6 VOLUMES PUBLISHED A YEAR, 
Large crown 8vo, about 50) pa 4 th. ane ly 


bound. Priceto SU BSCRI N 
ADVA NCE, for 6 vols., $6; oon d, 7 be of’ | a 
each, 


‘ollowing 6 Vols. Ready in March and April: 

COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. By 
Rev. Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

ST. MARK. By Rev. G. A. Chadwick, 
D.D., Dean of Aimagh. 

GENESIS. By Rev. Marcus Dods, PD 6 

& * = mg a EL. By Rev. Prof. W. 

aikie, D.D. 2 vols 

EPr The” TO THE HEBREWS. By Rev. 

Principal T. C. Edwards, D.D. 


“The series  giennee soas to give the reader all the 
good of a scientific commentary without the padding 
technicarity and detail that have made the commenta- 
tor’s namea proverb for dreariness in the world of liter- 
uture. In every hook of the Bible the vich, fertile. and 
perpetualy significant portions are. selected, and con- 
tinuously analyzed, iltustrated and explamed by inter- 
preters whoare scholarly and yet interesting. By this 
method there is no waste. Space and energy are nat 
spent on what is of value only for uridite research, while 
full justice is done to what is of universal consequence 
and practical utility. The task has been attempted by 
single commentators, but the unity of treatment thus 
secured is purchased at a heavy price. A man, even the 
greatest, hasa limited periphery of thougit and feeling 
More or less he will repeat his ideas, and inevitably he 
must repeat himself. Uniformity even of genius grows 
monotonous. The Bible is itself the offapr ing of many 
pens, and so must be its perfect exposition.” 

COMPLETE CIRCULARS (sent on application) giving 
the names of the EXPOSITORS of the OTHER BooKs 
Or THE BIBLE—viz., Rev. Prof. R, B. Warfield, ¢ 
Princeton Theolog'cal Seminary; Rev. Dr. 
Munro Gibson (former! y of Chicago), Rev. Prof. t 
kK. Cheyne; Rev Prof.J. M. Fuller, editor of Speakers 
Commentary; Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Bar ; Rev. C. G. 
‘Moule, of Cambridge; Rev. bag,” 7, G, Findlay; 
Rev. Principal nny, dD. ~ Dr. A. 
of Durham; Rt. K br . y(t Rey. Prof. 
Wm. Milligan, of , 2-4 of Aberdeen; Rev. Y. 
A. Smith, pf Aberdeen; Rev. Alex. Maclaren, D.D., 
etc... ete., 


Single Vols. sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 


A. rent & Son, 714 Bway, N. ¥. 
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: Ce the policy 
of publishing occasion- 
al arucles of special interest to 
ISAREA studentsof the International 
Sunday-school lessons (see ‘‘Pha- 
,raoh, ” “The Sea of Galilee,’ ay 
THE APRIL CENTUR 


RICHLY, ‘jLLUSTRATED 
gate care PAPER ON 
PALESTINE, 


ENTITLED 
‘‘From DAN To BEERSHEBA,” 


\ sega siesa with nearly a score of interest- 
ing engravings made from photographs re- 
cently taken by Mr. Edward L. Wilson. Every 

teacher should have this number in his Sunday- 
ict of class. Ready Saturday, March gIst. 
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“BOOK NEWS” 
Gives the pith and marrow of 
every new book; says why this 
book should be read and that 
skipped. Newsof the book world; 
original articles by the foremost 
writers, and with each number a 
detached portrait (7344x1044) of a 
popular author. 

Monthly. 50 cents a year, post- 
paid. Sample copy free. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia. 


EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,— 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE VOWEL 
SIGNS;—by Geo. RK. Bishop, Stenogravher of N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, and an! Stenogr’r; mem ber (and 
formerly President) Y. State Stenogr’rs’ a = 
ete. COMPLETE INSiREC TION BOU. of a 
tem that secures EXACTNESS with BREV. ity BAT 
a inciples illustrated with unprecedented fullness. 
pp., 222 photo-engraved. Price, bound in pene 








leather, * Circulars sent. A ode ban Wags 
BISHOW.N. Y. tock Exchange, N. Y. € 
NWEWSPA PER ADVERTISING. 

pl Pages, 30 € 


_ __G, P, ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 
Send for Circulars to Amer- 


BOOK AGENT wae Publ iishiog Company 


rtford, Con 
THE LEADING MA MAGALINE ADVER rising AGENTS. 
RERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. X? Broadway. N.V 


BINDERS 











FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. 


50, 0, 22S 


See page 3}. 
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lions” 


JOHN B. 


1 jAJWeekty Macazine (|i 


of AMERICAN Fiction (@ | 


A unique literary enterprise. 

Novel in name, form, purpose, and method ; 
the worthiest FICTION that AMERICAN authors 
can be tempted to produce—foreign Authors not 
admitted. No sentimental talk about justice to 
American authors, and the development of Ameri- 
can literature, but bold, practical action. Handy 
in form, beautiful in dress, 
mechanical qualities, low in price—for “‘ the mil- 
of intelligent American readers who are 
capable of appreciating ‘‘the best”—of course || |¢ 
THE NOVELIsT will not stoop to compete with 
the sensational story papers. A specimen copy— 
free—will best tell the whole interesting tale, by 


ALDEN, 


New York, 393 Pearl St.; Chicago, 218 Clark St. 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


By S. Wetr MITCHELL, M,D., LL.D... HARV. . au~ 
thor of “Fat and Blood, and How to M: ake I hem. 
“Wear and Tear; or, Hints for the Overworked,’ 
etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


“Brimful of common sense.’’—N. Y. Herald. 


“Sound, wise, and, above all, emine hen practical.’ 
— Boston Courier. 


“This excellent book would benefit the world be- 
yond compute if the world would but look up lonz 
enough from its tasks and its slumbers to profit by 
it.”"—Chicago Journal, 


PLEASANT WATERS. 


A Story of Southern Life and Character. By 
GRAHAM CLAYTOR. I6mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


“Very readable indeed. We laid the book dewn 
with me, - eling the * the author had done his work 
well.’ . ¥. Herald 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Vol. I, Revised, Rewritten, New Illus. 
trations and Maps. Edited and published 
under the auspices of W. and R. Chambers, Edin- 
burgh, and J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. Vol. l.now ready, Complete in id volumes, 
issued at intervals. Price per v lume: Cloth, $3.0; 
cloth uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco. #4,50. 


FEVER NURSING. 


No, lV. Practical Lessons in Nursing, 
By J. c."w ILSON, A.M., M.I Uniform with the 
other volumes of this series, 


“ An admirable book that should tind entrance into 
every home.’’— Phila. Press. 


NEW BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


25 Cents Each. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. By Rosa N. 
Carey. 
MARVEL. By the“ Duchess. ” 
RICHARD CABL E. ByS 
GAVEROCKS. ByS 


3. Baring-Gould. 
. Baring-Gould. 


+ Forsale by all Booksrilers, or will be sent by 
att postage prepaid, on receipt ‘of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





Writes in letters of PURE GOLD on any kind 
of Paper. Invaluable for Polite Correspon- 
dence, Invitations and Art Werk. Pen in 
every box. Send prepaid for 345 cent 
New York Chemical M’f’g. Co.,3 East “Ith 8. N.Y. 

HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books. call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
NEw YORK. 
of Books in every department of Litera- 


He has a very large collection 


ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 


He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 


always reasonable, and in many instances 


exceedingly low. He will please you if you 


will only call upon or address him, Liberal 


discounts on all new books of the day. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year.. 
HARPERS WEEKL . 
HARPEE'S BAZAR, — = 
HARPER’S YOUNG "‘PFOPLE _. * 

tP” HARPER'S C4 TALOGU te will be sent by matl 
on RPE of nine cen 


HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE NW, Y. 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Sr and 296 Wegninaten Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
owest rates in all paper 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Seud for it. 
Mec Hal JE. KOHDE & CO.,.T and 9 C Courtlandt St.. N.Y 
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BATES, AL PARK “Rov Ow, 
NEWSPAPER VERTISING “GE T. 
Boucht out 8 P SrTENGTUL & CO.. April Nas > 


OUR DAY 


A Monthly Record and Review of Current 
Reform, Conducted by 
JOSEPH COOK, 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Prof. E. J. JAMES, Ph.D., 
Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND; D.D., 
ANTHONY COMSTOOK, and the 
Rev. G. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


With the co-operation of eminent specialists in re- 
form at home and abrvad, and including the 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


Each number appears near the middle of the month. 
Single copies, 25 cents. Yearly Subs cription. $2, in- 
variably in advance. rec 1 rates only to Clubs of 
tenor more. Addre 288 all communi ations to 


OUR DAY PUBLISHING CoO., 
28 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





, 


“This book is, on the widie, Me dest one 
out.”—Christian Intelligencer, 


he rind ++ 
+ Sanctoram 


A SELECTION OF 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 


WITH TUNES. 


Taz Rev. Roswett D. Hitcucocs, D. D., 
Tue Rey, Zacnary Eppy, 
Tus Rev, Lewis W. Mopaz, 

Containing 746 Hymns, 21 Doxologies, 48 Chants, with 
seven separate Indexes, It is believed that the redue 
tion in the number of Hymns will meet with universal 
approbation, as it has been effected by omitting those 
Which were practically duplicates or inferior echoes. 


Editors. 


There are 500 Tunes, including all the best of recent 
compositions, together with all those old, familiar ones 
80 devservedly loved in American churches, 


Broad pages and new, large type, cloth covers and 
flexible back, CLERGYMEN OR COMMITTEES may 
obtuin copics free for examination, subject to return if 
not adopted. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK, PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 
r SEND for the Catalo 1 of Books of _ ari 
ROBERT CA. ve 


K & BROTEEES, 


trandwa v. New 


T0 Advertiser , Best, Service for the ‘money 


Bureau of Advertising, | 150 Nassau St., New York, 


EDUCATION. 

















CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 


BARREENS CHOOL BU LLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., y be depended 
on to furnish suitabi e teac hers and to inform no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.. ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Jtalian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Polit- 
ical Science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, including 
Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium 
with Dr. Sargert’s app 1ratus complete. Fellowships 
(value $4.50) in Greek, English, Mathematics, rameneid 
and Biology. For Program address a: as above 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The oyepmer term in this hymen | oma will commence 
April 5th, 1888. Forcircula nd 
MISS A. E. STAN TON. Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MUSIC. 


1SSs. _ “1888 
NEW 


MUSIC FOR EASTER 


ISSUED BY 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York, 


ANTHEMS IN OCTAVO FORM. Cis. 


Thavk« be toGod, (B flat) Sop. or Tenor Solo, 
Ge Ge OF Cink ec cccavigevecceee sepces Danks 2 
Early at the Peep of Day. (9) Hymn— 
OR ay RE IIE A ARE IIR Van Lennep 15 
Now onthe First Day. (F) Bop. or Ten. Solo 
and Guar. OF CRO. ...cccccccccccece .W. Warren 40 
Christ our ,aesover (C) io Solo, Trio, 
Quar. and Cho.......... r 
Christ the Lord is Risen. (G) Solos and 
GRO, GP ORB cccce  cccccccsce. cvccccseces Holden 2% 
The b, agdalene, (C) Solo (or ew) and 
G.W. Warren 2% 
Cc hrist Our Passover, (C) Solos io Gye. or 














pwmedewenebereseoedtcreese . + -senegee eee Danks 2% 
Ch rist Gar Passover, (B flat) Solosand Quar. 
pues adubeenense eorecuecesed sloyd 2% 
CAROLS. 
The Triumph, Service No, 3...Danks, 5 
Our Risen Lerd..........cccccccces I 5 
Resurrection Day. ie ‘ 5 
Merry Easter Bells 5 
Hail the Day. (Processional)....Andrew, 5 
Bright Baster Skies. ........... G. W. Warren, 5 
Bees BS BBS Seccacecs cescccccseses G. W. Warren, 5 


Faster Carol Annual, No.1 1(5), G. W. Worren, 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 2(5), G. W. Warren, 
Easter Carol Annual, No.3(5, G. W. Warren, 
Easter Caro! Annual, No. 4 (7), Wm. A. Pond. Jr. 
Faster Carol Annual, No. 5(7', H. P. Danks, 

Easter Carol Annual, No. 4(7), J. Mosenthal, 

Easter Carol Annual, No.7 (4), S. B. Whiteley, 
Easter Carol Annual, No.8 (8), Various Authors : 5 
Faster Carel Annual, No.9 (9). Various Authors 5 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 10 (5), Williams, 5 


Send for our 4 page circular of Easter Music. 
WM.A.POND&CO,, 235 Union Sauare, N.Y. 


rOR EASTER. 


A grand “Gospel Service; strong and 
Day of Joy. sterling music interwoven with appro- 
priate Scripture; new Songs for the Congregation 
and Anthes for the C hoir; devotional and joyful; 
a service which any Pastor ‘might be glad to have in 
the Church or the Sunday-se hool. Prepared by the 
Rev. RoBertT Lowry 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail, 


r " Issued this season. New 
Easter Annual No, 12. sansic by popular com pos- 


ers. and original Songs by favorite authors. 
Price, $4 per 100; aC ents enc h by Mail, 





A fine assortirent ‘of Ea aster Anthems from 5 
cents to 35 cents each. 
Acomplete Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N. Y. 
Chicago House, 8! Randolph St. 


J.CHURCH &€o.. Music Publishers.Cincinnati.O 





“THE STRONGEST.” 


Mr. D. L,. MOODY is using our latest issue GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 WITH STAND- 


4RD SELECTIONS at Louisville, with great satisjaction, 


He says: ** No.5 IS BY ALL 


ODDS THE STRONGEST SINGLE VOLUME WE HAVE ISSUED.’’ 
MUSIC EDITION, Boards. sent post-paid on rec eipt o1 35 conta. 


WORDS ONLY, 


pe Ge 
May be ordered through any Beokoolier or Music Dealer, or from the Publishers direct. 
Mr. Moody uses the GOSPEL HYMNS, published by the undersigned, in his meetings, 


and NO OTHERS. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


The attempt to associate his name in the use of any other Song Book 
is misleading, and is not authorized by him. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 
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THE PRESIDENT A FREE TRADER. 





ONE of the fundamental propositions of 
the Free Trader is, that protection by 
tariff duties enhances the price of the 
home-made article thus protected by the 
amount of the duty imposed on a similar 
foreign-made article, and that this en- 
hanced price is a tax which the consumer 
of the home-made article pays to the home 
manufacturer. The Free Trader has 
learned this proposition by heart, and can 
repeat it at short notice. It is the staple 
argument of the Free Trade doctrinaires, 
and without it they would make a poor 
show in running their tilt against the 
home manufacturer, in the pretended in- 
terests of the consumer. Whoever rea- 
sons in this way is a Free ‘l'rader in the 
principles which he adopts. 

Where, then, does President Cleveland 
stand on this subject? Is he a Free 
Trader? The following extract from his 
last annual message to Congress leaves:‘no 
doubt as to his position: 


‘* These laws [tariff laws for protection], 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the 
price to consumers of all articles imported 
and subject to duty by precisely the sum 
paid for such duties. Thus the amount of 
the duty measures the tax paid by those 
who purchase for use these imported arti- 
cles. Many of these things, however, are 
raised or manufactured in our own country, 
and the duties now levied upon fore’gn 
goods and products are called protection to 
these home manufactures, because they 
render it possible for those of our people 
who are manufacturers to make these taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to 
that demanded for the imported goods that 
have paid customs duty. So it bappens 
that while comparatively few use the im 
ported articles, millions of our people, who 
never use, and never saw any of the foreign 
products, purchase and use things of the 
same kind madein this country, and pay 
therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced 
price which the duty adds to the imported 
articles. Those who buy imports pay the 
duty charged thereon into the public Treas- 
ury, but the great majority of our citizens 
who buy domestic articles of the same class 
pay asum at least approximately equal to 
this duty to the home manufacturer. This 
reference to the operation of our tariff laws 
is not made by way of instruction, but in 
order that we may be constantly reminded 
of the manner in which they impose a bur- 
den upon those whoconsume domestic prod- 
ucts, as well as those who consume im- 
ported articles, andthus create a tax vpon 
all our people.” 


There it is in black and white. The 
President reasons just as the Free Trader 
reasons. He has adopted the Free Trader’s 
theory, and is a Free Trader by his own 
showing. It need be no matter of sur- 
prise that his message should have been 
so warmly commended by Free Traders, 
both in this country and in England. 

The President’s theory, however, does 
not correspond with the facts; and this 
he would have seen if he had studied the 
subject more carefully. The reply of the 
protectionist to this theory, which does 
correspond with the facts, is well stated 
by Senatur Platt, of Connecticut, in his 
speech in the Senate on the President’s 
message. The Senator said : 


“The protectionist insists that whenever 
a duty is laid which protects the American 
manufacturer, competition among home 
producers always has and always will bring 
down the price of the domestic article ‘ap- 
proximately,’ at least, to use the President’s 
language, to the price of the foreign article 
on which the duty is laid, less the duty.” 


This is the truth of the matter as facts 
abundantly show. Senator Platt cited 
the case of calico, on which a duty of six 
cents per square yard is levied on imported 
calico, and said that one ‘‘can buy the 
American article for less than that at re- 
tail stores here in the city of Washington.” 
If the President is right, then the price of 
home-made calico ought to be increased 
to the purchaser by the whole amount of 
the duty on foreign-made calico. No 
such fact exists. Steel rails, woolen 
goods, cotton goods, indeed any article 
manufactured in this country to any con- 
siderable extent, and also manufactured 
elsewhere and imported into this country, 





show that the President and the Free 
Trader do not state the truth, as it exists 
in fact, when they say that the price of 
these articles to the consumer, being the 
products of American manufacture, is 
increased by the amount of the tariff duty 
imposed on similar articles manufactured 
in other countries and brought here for 
sale, and that this increased price is paid 
to the ‘‘home manufacturer.” The sta- 
tistics of prices in this country and other 
countries, the same articles being pro- 
duced in both, show that this is not a true 
statement. : 

The President entirely overlooks the 
fact that tariff protection does not repeal 
thelaw of competition among home pro- 
ducers, and that under this law the 
price of any home-produced article will 
be regulated by supply and demand in 
our own market, and not by the duty 
levied upon a similar article imported 
from another country. We happen to be 
a country large enough to have a market 
of our own, and this market is governed 
by the usual laws of trade, and under 
these laws prices are fixed. The object 
of protective tariff laws is not to enhance 
these prices, and it is not their direct 
effect todoso. It is to encourage do- 
mestic industry, and to prevent such a fall 
in prices by the injurious competition of 
other countries, that this industry can- 
not be successfully pursued. This leaves 
the prices of home-made articles to regu- 
late themselves under the general laws 
of trade as they operate in this country. 
It creates no monopoly in favor of the 
manufacturer, and imposes no injustice 
on the purchaser and consumer, whether 
of home-made or imported articles. We 
utterly fail to see why the President 
should show so much zeal against home 
manufacturers. They are certainly / 
very respectable class of gentlemen, and 
doing a good work for the common weal, 
especially for those who have labor and 
nothing else to sell. 


> 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DOUBTS. 








Mr. MILLs, the Chairman of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means, last week 
reported a bill to the House which Mr. 
Reed, of Maine, facetiously characterized 

s‘‘a bill to remove the Presidential 

doubt.” Congress in 1881, in the appro- 
priation bill of that year, authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discre- 
tion, to apply any surplus in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the pur- 
chase of United States Bonds, provided 
that bonds so purchased should not be 
counted as any part of the sinking fund, 
andalso that they should be canceled. 
The President, in his Message, however, 
pretended that it was amatterof doubt 
whether the section, giving this authority 
having been passed as a part of an ap- 
propriation bill, was valid law for the 
purpose of such purchase. This he virtu- 
ally offered as an excuse for not having 
kept down the surplus in the Treasury, 
by the purchase of bonds. The bill of 
Mr. Mills proposes to re-enact the same 
law,and thus relieve the President and 
Secretary Fairchild from any conscien- 
tious scruples on the subject. 

There is not an intelligent lawyer in the 
United States that has the least doubt 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury 
has, ever since March, 1881, had the 
most ample authority, within the terms 
designated, to buy the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment in the open market. The fact 
that the authority was given in an appro- 
priation bill does not affect the question 
in the slightest degree. General laws are 
often passed in such bills. The President’s 
salary was in this way raised from twen- 
ty-five to fifty thousand dollars a year. 
The simple fact is that if the Secretary of 
the Treasury had exercised the power 
possessed by him, there would have been 
nosurplus inthe Treasury on which to 
hang the President’s Free Trade Message 
against tariff protection. It is the fault 
of the Administration that this surplus 
has not been prevented by the purchase 
of bonds. 

The bill proposed by Mr. Mills ought to 
be passed by both Houses of Congress 
without delay, as the means of relieving 
the President’s pretended doubts. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE MONUMENTAL EXTRAVA- 
GANCE. 


THE Capitol of this state at Albany was 
originally planned to cost four million 
dollars, all complete and finished. The 
amount was afterward increased to seven 
million dollars. The ensuing history, as 
given in the Herald, of this city, is as 
follows: 


“Five millions were spent before the 
walls were started toward the second story, 
and by and by the expenditures ran on at 
the rate of a million a year, until, at the 
close of 1880, $10,914,576 had been spent, ris- 
ing to $12,113,234.63 in 1881, and $13,110,380 
in 1883. Mr. Cleveland, as Governor, tried 
to finish the job, but more millions were 
needed, until in 1886 $17,000,000 were reached 
and the cost to date is $17,914,875.”’ 


As the Herald justly remarks, this cost 


is ‘‘ more than the Delaware and Hudson 


Canal, 108 miles long, the original Erie 
Canal, 363 miles long, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, the Croton Aqueduct, the 
Washington Capitol, or the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge.” It exceeds the cost of 
‘the Tweed Court-House,” which was a 
stupendous swindle upon the people of 
this city, by more than four million dol- 
lars. And yet the State Capitol is not 
finished so as to be a safe building for 
both Houses of the Legislature. How 
much more it will take to finish it nobody 
seems to know. 

There has been either a most inexcusa- 
ble amount of blundering in the erection 
of this structure, or a horrible system of 
swindling practiced upon the poople. 
The whole matter ought to be thoroughly 
sifted from the very outset by a commit- 
tee appointed for this special purpose. 
The original estimate was amply sufficient. 
The people of the State of New York are 
rich in resources; but they ought not 
quietly to submit to such abominable ex- 
travagance or cheating, or both, in the 
erection of their State Capitol. 


+> 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





MoRE attention is being given to the 
condition of financial matters of late, be- 
cause of the continued drain upon the 
bank reserves by the Treasury depart- 
ment, and the fact that the outlook is not 
as assuring as it has been heretofore. 
The demand for speculative purposes is 
very light, tho rates have remained 
about the same as reported for the past 
few weeks. There is an abundant supply 
of unemployed funds on the market, con- 
sequently borrowers have no difficulty in 
securing their present needs, but the 
banks do not show any disposition to 
make time loans. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange, and bankers’ balances have 
been availed at 24 @3 percent. There 
has been a moderate demand for com- 
mercial paper at previous rates. First- 
class bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run have been taken at 44 @ 5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5 @ 54, and 
good single named paper at 54 @ 64. It 
is reported that the strike on the West- 
ern railroads has caused some unusual 
borrowing, where owners cannot dispose 
of their property for the time being, and 
itis feared that any great extension of 
the strikes will cause a stringency that is 
likely to be felt in this market. There is 
afeeling of disappointment in financial 
circles that Congress does not act with 
more promptness in regard to the legisla- 
tion necessary for the general prosperity 
of the country, as it is now a week since 
the House passed a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
bonds and thereby release the accumulat- 
ing surplus. The depletion of the bank 
reserves creates some uneasiness in view 
of the fact that a large amount of money 
will be required for the April settlement. 

STOCK MARKET. 


There has been a nervous undercur- 
rent to the dealings of the stock market 
throughout the week and the fluctua- 
tions have been frequent tho limited. 
The trading has been moderately active 
With the chief influences decidedly in 
favor of the bear element of the market. 
The unfavorable reports respecting the 
situation of affairs at the West, which 
are now assuming a threatening aspect, 
and the uncertain condition of European 


. 





affairs, since the death of the Emperor 
of Germany have given new strength to 
the bears, of which they have taken 
every advantage. 

BANK STOCKS, 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 









































Bid. Asked. 
America..........171 173 adison Square.100 
American - Son i -- 140 h Popes oe 
ae. rae. — ess 0s 
yeeces — |Merchants’..... 14 

3utch’ 3 &Drov' 8.1620 — erchants’ Ex... 

roadway. 260 | Market........... 170 
Chase...... — — |Mech’s& Trad’s..150 
Comme! 168 169 | Metropolitan... 
Corn Exchanes., 1% 200 assa 
Chemical ....... 2400 4000 | N 
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U. S. BONDS. 


The sales of Government bonds have 
shown a satisfactory increase during the 
past week, from the fact that there was 
amore lively interest manifested on the 
part of investors, there being a desire to 
secure some positive income from the 
large amount of unemployed money that 
there is upon the market. Prices were 
firm, the closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 








peativer” Mian’t.. 
Manhattan....... “160 
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Bid. Asked, 


44s. 1891. Registered..... ............. 1063g 10634 
Ce TE TE... oe ccticesces cee 10634 106% 
40, TFNE. BeBIMtOTOM. 0.0.0.05..0008s0rcees 12436 12434 
Oi I cn. 0 cedecceddwsadee ian 125384 12534 
Currency 6s, 18¥5.......... + ipabadie tade abe 120 a 
Currency 6s, 1896....... ...-+++- o .-000l22 = 128% 
ce ree 124% 
I Ti BI oe on once ccckentzsveces 17% 
Cee Gi, BE non cn caccescveciveass 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 
shows a decrease in reserve of $1,257,400. 
The banks now hold $11,487,300 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$1,696,800, a decrease in specie of $917,- 
400, a decrease in legal tenders of $187,- 
906, an increase in deposits of $608,400 
and an increase in circulation of $30,800. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Canada has no gold coins, and all the 
silver and copper coins are made in Eng- 


land under the supervision of the officers 


ofthe Royal Mint. In British Columbia 
it is thought the time has arrived when 
we should commence the coining of our 
own money. It is understood, indeed, 
that Victorians are not averse to the es- 
tablishment of a mint in their midst. A 
correspondent of a British Columbia paper 
suggests the opening of such an institu- 
tion and the coinage of guineas to repre- 
sent $5 and half-guineas to represent 
$2.50. It is proposed that the Queen’s 
head be stamped on one side of the coins 
and on the reverse ‘‘the Niagara River, 
with beavers quietly at work felling trees 
under the safe protection of a noble lion 
couchant on the British side, who is re- 
garding somewhat earnestly the approach 
of ascreaming American eagle, who, from 
the American side of the river, seems to 
wish to molest the Canadian beavers.’ 
To make the picture historically accurate 
the beaver must be represented as laden 
with heavy weights, and the movemen 
of the trees after they have fallen must 
appear to be impossible. 

The loss on allthe issues of Government 
notes by destruction up to January 3ist, 
1888, is estimated by the U. 8S. Treasurer 
to amount to not less than $8,700,000, and 
that $6,400,000 of this sum may be re- 
garded as having been destroyed and out 
of circulation prior to May 31st, 1876. The 
percentage of destruction of notes, the 
Treasurer says, will undoubtedly be 
greater in notes of small denominations 
than in those of large denominations. Of 
the $50,261,952 cf small notes outstanding 
on June 30th, 1871, when their issue had 
ceased, 96 per cent. were redeemed during 
the next sixteen years. Further redenap- 
tions are expected to increase the total to 
an extent that will leave only 1 per cent. 
of the issue permanently outstanding. Of 
the series issued between 1874 and June 
30th, 1887, probably less than sixth-tenths 
of one per cent. will remain unredeemed. 

The name of the Seventh Ward Nation- 
al Bank has been changed to the Seventh 
National Bank of New York. The Bank 
is located at 184 Broadway. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank of New York in liquidation, 
have declared a dividend of ten 
per cent. out of the capital stock, 
payable on and after March 2ist, Cer- 





tificates of stock must be presented that 
the payment may be stamped thereon. 
Dividends of forty-five per cent. have 
been declared previously. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and. interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHIL DEL eaiA AND 
ALTIMOR® STOCK EXCHANG 
va. orders forall Investment Sesiate 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ge Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
Serwrey THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIES 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


UY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

















20 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK March sth, iss. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY CO.’S 


Security holders are hereby informed by the under- 
signed—a committee representing interests not in 
accord with tbe publish: v patente Ran of reer, sats. 
ation of the CHESAPEAKE that i ! be 
to their advantage to await the pro osed 4] c op- 
position about to be submitted before “depositing se- 
curities with the syndicate. 

The Central Trust Co. will act as depositary for 
security holders, to whom notice will = published 
when securities are required to be de posited. 


Ww ILL UAM ST eAD Ss, 
CHARLE*S GUIDET, 
WILLIAM H. YOU NG, 
c.W. BRANCH, 
Richmond, Va. Committee, | 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner lovestment Co,, of Ransas City, Mo, 


INCORPOR vINN 1883, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Capical, 3 boars Sur lus and 

Undivided Profits $851,364.48). 
not only "gearamtecs the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annualinterest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF penser that ‘25 per ceat, of its face value 
is cov er aus deposit with them. 
A NTE ED STOCK &% 
ofthe baat ms Land and Mortgage Co. 
10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co. B’ld’g, 50 State St., Boston. 


A so. - Ghat ‘PER GENT 





r annum first mort gages on productive 
al Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


) and One-half the 
0 Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money ip Real Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good -— 
can be realiz We agree to return to you 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half of all a: 
above that. For our serv ices, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital a $150,000, h 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortga also 

cent. ten-year ae ae pmows ~= obi > aenel 
by first mo the American 
Loan and rust — of Now York, Abundant 
references. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Wr have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ry yk in the portions of a and Dakota. 
Also m m business and residence properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAR Ce Ae TRUST CO., 


o& 22 Opera Bet: S emer, Pane 

















St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 


tropolis of the great Northwest. 


and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


__ RUSH B. WHEELER. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


‘THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 

ACTS as By y TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 

ARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 

ALSO, AS aaeeuinad AND TRANSFER AGENT 

An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fuads 

ROWLAND N. BASARD, President. 
GEORGE 8. rye te Vice- Fees 
JAMES 3. THURS TON, Sec’ y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN L. MACAULAY, ge ANVILL ar HAWES 
iy pais MEY, 





’ 
B. DINSMORE, Wat. P. ANDERSON 


PE TER WYCKOFK, AME THU eal 
Rice L. WATSON, Gbonck "A. EVA 
ULES AL bis CHARLES PARSONS, 


Wal LACE © ANDREWS. ea 


g DOO” FIRST ON 


Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


We only handle esi that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H,. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


7 PERCT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYA yA WE AT THE + 2 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’L BANE,N. Y. 


The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, :~ Sm daa 
Capital, $250,000. Total aan S 

Investors purchasing our securities nave yo 
placed and well- secured mortgages. For full infor- 
mation and our monthly pallens, call upon or ad- 

dress THE GUARANTY INVESTMENT on 
19 1 Broadw ay, New York. 





6 7 THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO.; 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


L ALL GUARANTEED. 
D Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,860.836 68 
. 


Send for full information and references. 


KANSAS _ INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital ety ‘Surpl = fetewaaeie’ 8. 995,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Inv ee, 
Absolute Safety. Good Rates, 
For references and Sagther 5 iculars, address, 

H. E. Rall, Pres’t. 0. C. Morrell, Vice-Pres't. 
B. R. Wheeler, Seer. Pt, Bartlety Ass’t-Sec’ y. 

Topeka, Kan. 31 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
366 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Inwestments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 

collected. We have a very la’ e list of pro; rty 
St. Paul and its environs. eferences: iret 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National , 


Asersree Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicit 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. THacHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
G,. W. E. Grirritu, Prest. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Law- 
rence, Kan., General Manager. 
¥. M. PeuKins, Ist Vice-Pres. M.V.B. BULL, 2d Vice-Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Angier H. PxRxIns, Secretary. 
- AMBLER, Treasurer. 
OFFICES: 
Im Broedwey, o 4 CiTy, C.C. HINE & SON, A 
ALsany. X, 7 Vv. B. aces * M’rs N.Y. N. = 
31 Schoo! i St.. Boston, Mass. MD. BROOKS, Agent. 
102 8. 4th St.,, PHILADA., PA. FRANK SKINNER, 
Write for full information. 


L. H. PEREINS, , Lawrence, Kansas, 
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COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, % 100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first jnortgayes on farms and city 
In Kansas and Missouri, held in trust by the 
Safe Deposit and Trust Com pany, Boston, 
for the prompt payment of the pr rine Yoal and interest 
of the bonds. These bonds are absolutely the safest and 
pond Bo. AM offered. Also guaranteed mort- 

ee. lelding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
ose 6 semi-annually. 
OFFICES: 
No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
__ SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed ~ - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTCRES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. We loan ne money on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towus 
and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
FFICES 
NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.| LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLE tr. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 








$2,000,000 
1,000,000 








IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 


VERMILLION IRON LANDS, 
Address J. iH, SHARP, 


Dututh, Minn, 
G and 7% 
On Improved City Property 


in the cities of 


ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N.Y, 


SAFES] OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to ® per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Neo ated by the wv B. 
Clark Investment Co.,in ‘ens of «200 and upward. 
Evemee payment of Prine’ ipala d Interest Coupons 
ade and remitted is lender without charge. 
BEST LOCATION INTHE UNION, Fifteen 
Years’ Experieuc A, Ample ¢ Ja iten Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregutionalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 
W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO,, 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





a HIRST MORTGAGE 
“f°FARM LOANS 


“A inOH10and INDIANA. Thisisthe best 
Corn and Wheat region in U. 000,000 bushels are 
raised annually. They have Cen ‘settled ne arly SO 
years so that improvements are far advanced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county in 
which we loan, making our securities reliable. We 
have placed near $4,0: 00 without loss in these 
securities. Over 4) year: ge AK, here. Write for 
full a - DICKINSON & CO,, Riech- 
mon MmOnd. FI 









FARM LOANS 


SECUREDOBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
Interest re Investors. 


je 
AS 
fr Tivo h, coves SRNMENT 


Tuterest payable Semi-Annually,; 

BONDS at office or bank of mortgagee. 12 

ears’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 

‘or any customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 

integrity, and financial standing. If you have money 

to loan, write us for circular and} articulars. Address, 
ar 


Lebold, Fisher & Co,, swicesiraans 


ABILENE, Kans, 
erniission we refer to i W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Batis 


Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 
Exetutive Couimittee Missionary poere, and Rev. J 
Goodlin, ex-Secretary. York, P: 


6% and 8¢ MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


) PER CENT, FIRST. MORTGAGES 


negotiated on proper o 4 times the 
loan. The best se cavity in pti ta, A 
ments made jointly and larger interests obtain- 


ed. Send for ou r Joint Investment Plan. 
Bank ) Bell & Eyster, SMITH & JACKSON 
References - ‘ Paine «i vardner, Investment Agents, 
__here ‘Am. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Minn. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


(Ts MORTGAGE LOANS 


- Bod, River Valter Farms, 
pa: idipterest guaranteea, 
Over 1,000. 300 loaned, Six years’ Expe- 

rience. Write for Forms, intormauiou and 
Reterences. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, | Grand Forks, Dakota, 
T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
Every loan made Is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rien Examiner sent from the office of the Compan 
who is — asalary and not a commission. His repo 
he papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewe LS an officer of the Compsny before 
n is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
 peapttated (without loss) for Colleges, 
s oe snearenre Co. Yin y mm individ- 
no 


Win. Bon, nlladeipbia office, ry "Weinnt + 





Both princi- 
* 





THE MIDDLESEX i aa co 
“a ea Seen “PrasT MONTOAG# 
DEBENTURE: 8 


and mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interes 
payable at National Bank of the Republic 
y Y. Under same supervision as Savin 
Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstan 
ing o>ligations Limited by Statut 
Offices: Boston, 54 Equitable Building: New York, 
Wall St.; _Philac lelphia, . 512 Walnut St. 


83 Mortgage Bonds. 


INVESTMENT 
Mortgage Bonds. 
Have loaned $1,500,000, without loss, 
EDW. C. ROBERTSON & CO. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE. CHARTER OAK NATIONAL 


Write for our Investors’ Guide 
_ Please send for Circular, 


BANE. 





THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kausas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
mually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
ade in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
‘Information to investors.” 














BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
si cncncetcinindathiins ieneebae 1857. 


REAL ESTATE joao? 
PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 24, 
LOANS soerha/oreatsress **er™ oC e0m 


-GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and G erantocs Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchaser and Mortga » vz by a Permanent 
Guarantee Funa REQUIKED BY LAW. 
DIRECTORS: 

A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Koppel, Poon Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas, Unangst, Counse 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
Schwarzwaelder, A. J. D. Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F, Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


7 FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% — Guarantecd Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar — gages, and also by the capi- 
tal of the issuing Com 


THE EASTERN “BANKING + COMPANY. 
_ - Treas. 


I EPORt OF ah: « ONDIRION OF THE 
ATIONAL K, at New York, 
in , State of Sew one ‘at Fhe close of business. 


February Mth, 

‘RESOURCES, 
Loans and disCOUnt,s.........cccccsscsessses 
Overdrafts ne 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 


and cared 
for,and 


assessments looked after and 








Francis A. dabern. wy rest: 





$2,687,205 49 


owe 4 
50,000 00 
101,¢00 UU 





Due from other national banks.... 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Real estate 
Current expenses and taxes pa 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... 










PGE GUE MEEesncccescceceseseqccoenes 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
COMER. oc ccccces ‘ 
Specie. 598,197 00 
Legal- tender notes 144,679 00 
C — a of deposit for legal ten- 
ieathaihen Creehbend in Uneeieethen eee 55,000 00 
oder mption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of cire ulation)..... net 2,250 00 
Total.. $4,497,861 44 
Capital stock paid in oren.oee 00 
Sur ter Psa cescescece : 120,001 
Unc 





State Samk-notes outetranding -snahenueceete 
ee errr tre 
Individual Copoets subject to check...... 
Demaad certilicates of deposit ........... 
COPCOE GROOMER cccccccccass: csccccccccscs 
Due toother national banks..... nsieediihe 
Due to state banks and popnnannent 
Suspense account. ees 





satan aiadiadendie #4, 
be NEW YORK, COUNTY or New yee 
TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above- eamed 
bank, in oclamaby sWear that the above Satement is 
true to the best of my know renae and belief. 
THEBOU T, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to be he. me this I6th day ‘of 
February, bes. W.V. A. POE 
Notary Public. 


Ss. R. LESHEH 
E. NAL URG, Directors. 
EDWARD: SCHELL, j 


7% GorD R% 


-anoually 5 and 


Ist MORTGAGE | | LOAN vs 


Interest and principal 
tuto satisfaction in every ma. S an Ate on sa celested a on 
erty. Bestof references. Security a Ay six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, i . Exchange, or at 
10 own — Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
% ' n advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


ample. 
Ness County Bank, 
B.C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas 
ou duplicate loan and full iaieenetinen apply to Easterr 
ice, 4 WATER BT., Boston, Mass. A. EF. ALVORD, Mas 
es 5 callon parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. ! 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE METROPOt ITAN “NATIONAL BANE, 
OF NEW_YORK, IN LIQUIDATION, 


2sth, 1 
VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of 10 _ 

cent, ot of the capital stock, payable at its o 
No.2 Wall Street, ca and after March 21st, 1888, to 
gockbol ersof record March 13th, upon Srenentee 
“a En ag stock that the payment may be 
stam 

ue will close March 13th and re-open 

Marc e 


Correct— Attest: 











G.J McoGOURKEY, Cashier. 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE seems to ke no abatement in the 
activity of business in the dry-guods mar- 
ket, althothe demand has not been as 
large for plain cotton goods as hereto- 
fore, which resulted in a tendency toward 
weaker prices on account of the more 
liberal offerings from the mills. This, 
however, is not an indication of any sur- 
plus stock, but simply that the supply is 
about equal with the demand. Other 
fabrics have beenin better demand and 
much attention has been given by buyers 
on the spot to foreign wool fabrics that 
have been offered in competition to home 
make, with prices decidedly in favor of 
the foreign article. There is some little 
anxiety felt inregard tothe action of 
Congress on the tariff question as well as 
to the result of the present railroad strike 
out West, which has caused someto can- 
cel orders that have not been filled, and 
who will probably find out that the mar- 


ket is so exceptionally strong that 
they will have occasion to _ re- 
gret their action before long. The 


demand for spring and summer fabrics 
was fully as good as was anticipated and 
merchants generally in the trade are well 
pleased with the business that has been 
consummated thus far this year. The num- 
ber of buyers on the market is gradually 
increasing and the prospects for the fu- 
ture are as brilliant and encouraging as 
ever, from the fact that the demand gen- 
erally continues large while stocks are 
correspondingly small. The retailers who 
are upon the market have shown a very 
liberal disposition in their purchases 
though no boom has been experienced, 
and the old conservatism has continued 
to influence the dealings of the market to 
such an extent that there is no indication 
manifested to anticipate the future. A 
large quantity of staple cotton goods, 
ginghams, sateens, lawns, prints, seer- 
suckers and white goods were shipped to 
points South and West while the local 
trade of the jobbing department was 
good, The report of the financial condi- 
tion of the trade is good. Collections are 
easy and there has been no embarrass- 
ment in meeting obligations as they be- 
came due. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


The dealings of the cotton goods de- 
partment have been moderate during the 
past week, tho values continue firm, 
while the movement of goods on back 
orders has been very liberal in character. 
Prices of staple cotton goods are for the 
most part firm, but low-grade bleached 
goods and light-weight brown sheetings 
are rather easier, in sympathy with print 
cloths. Fine brown sheetings are scarce 
and firm, and leading makes of standard 
and three to four-yard sheetings are in 
light supply and steady at current quota- 
tions. Brown drills are well under the 
control of export orders and prices re- 
main firm. Bleached shirtings, cambrics, 
wide sheetings and corset jeans are in 
steady but moderate request at first hands 
and fairly active in jobbing circles. Cot- 
ton flannels are doing well, and denims, 
ticks, cheviots and other colored cottons 
are moving in fair quantities, as are 
white goods, quilts and table damasks. 
Agents report a steady demand for dress 
and staple ginghams, cords, seersuckers, 
chambrays, fine Scotch zephyrs, napped 
tennis suitings, fancy weaves, etc., and 
crinkles are in moderate request. Job- 
bers are doing a good business in most 
descriptions of ‘‘ wash goods,” and prices 
are generally steady. 

There was a fair reorder demand for 
dress goods, in which all-wool, worsted 
and fancy cotton fabrics, printed challies 
and nun’s veilings, etc., participated, and 
a very fair distribution was made by 
leading jobbers. Prices are for the most 


part steady and unchanged. | 








WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There has been a little reaction in the 
woolen goods department and the de- 
mand was not as active the past week 
as heretofore, and the market is conse- 
quently more quiet. Competition is keen 
in woolen goods,in domestic as well as 
foreign manufacture, and orders are 
placed so promiscuous among the various 
makes and classes of goods that it speaks 
well for the general character of the 
fabrics upon the market. Reports are 
variable as regards business in cloakings. 
As arule, orders appear to be moderate 
in number and in the aggregate amount 
as well, but there are instances where it 
is claimed that good quantities of fancies 
have been placed. Seasonable dress fabrics 
remain quiet as far as new business is 
concerned. The jobbing distribution is 
fair. Outside of gray mixtures and some 
descriptions of whites the sales of flan- 
nels arelight. Blankets are in very moder- 
ate request. Jersey cloths and stockinettes 
remain quiet. Novelties in fancy and 
fur-beaver stockinette are making an ap- 
pearance. Cotton hose and half-hose re- 
main quiet, and the demand for gauze 
and Balbriggan underwear and _ ladies’ 
and misses’ vests is chiefly of a hand-to- 
mouth character, but jobbers are doing a 
fair business in all the above’ goods, 
Wool hosiery, heavy shirts and drawers, 
Cardigans, etc., are meeting with some 
attention, and salesmen traveling in the 
Western and near-by States are booking 
fair-sized orders for later delivery. Jer- 
seys are in fair request, and desirable 
styles are steadily held by manufacturers 
and selling agents. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Seasonable goods and some summer 
specialties make up the trade of the for- 
eign goods department, which consider- 
ing the adverse weather has amounted to 
a very satisfactory amount. Dress goods 
are in fair demand as well as cashmeres, 
serges, wool and worsted fancies having 
met with a liberal sale. Printed challies 
and printed French sateens are selling to 
a fair extent from stock, as are also some 
novelties in braided robes, but plain sum- 
mer wool fabrics are quiet. Quite fair 
orders are being placed for black and col- 
ored gros grain, moire and faille Fran- 
caise dress silks for future delivery, and 
those for plain velvets and plushes make 
a good showing also.. Ribbons are sell- 
ing in moderate quantities and, for the 
most part, prices hold quite steady. 
Laces and embroideries are selling rather 
better, as are also curtains, but the indi- 
vidual purchases run light. Linen con- 
tinues to sell to quite the average ex- 
tent, and the market retains a steady 
tone. White goods are in only moderate 
request. 

Theimports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year. 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at the port... $3,010,649 $2,639,108 
Thrown on market.... 2,896,325 2,986,500 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 52,840,882 30,598,476 
Thrown on market.... 52,659,645 30,821,040 











READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE particular attention of the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT is called to the fact that our subscrip- 
tion business is conducted upon a different plan from 
that of ne_rly allof the religious weekly newspapers. 
Our business is done upon a cashsystem. We do not 
send THE INDEPENDENT to any person until payment 
is made in advance, and the puper is stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for. Sometimes it happens 
that it is not convenient for a subscriber to send us 
the money to renew his subscription promptly, in 
which case, if he makes a request by postal card that 
the paper be continued until it is convenient fer him 
to pay, we always take great pleasure indoingso. We 
believe this cash plan of doing business is very much 
more satisfactory to our subscribers—as we know it is 
to ourselves—than the old planof continuing the paper 
until adistinct and sometimes emphatic order is re- 
ceived to stop it. Our subscribers will, therefore, 
consult their own interests as well as ours, if they 
will kindly renew their subscriptions two or three 
weeks before their expiration as indicated by the 
yellow addreggesed label au the last page of the paper. 








wt recommend for Optical and +? 5 aes goods 
. T. Gregg, 25 John St. N. Y.—( 
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KNOX’S HATS. 


THE head of Knox, the hatter, has 


wh heed 
os white assnow. Itis not due entirely 


to old 


trade. on - the sth nst, at his a. 212 Bro aa 
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SU RA « CURA. 

ONE of the national diseases of America is phen. 
matism. Scarcely a section of the country, owin 
violent changes in temperature, ». dampasee. and ot = 
causes, is tree from it. Mess Robinson & 
Son, of 184 Greenwich Street, New York: city. 
bly known for tifty or more years as reliable drug- 
gists, offer for a sure cure for rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia the remedy advertised in another column of 
this paper known as Sura Cura. They will send cir- 
culars to ant > person upon application. aad our read- 
ers who are terested ar are requested to send for them. 





BARNUM. 


BARNU® the irrepressible, the irresistible, Barnum 
the salamander having risen, Phcenix-like, from his 
ashes, opened the season at Madison Square Garden, 
this cles « on Monday. 

Two subjects of paramount pierest to the countey 
at large this summer will be, Barnum and the Presi- 
dential Campaign. The excitement attending the 
triumphal march throughout the ccuntry of Bar- 
num’s immense establishment will exceed that at- 
tending poueeat affairs. 

Great is Barnum! 





> 
BULLARD HAY TEDDER. 


THOUSANDS among our thriving farmers are now 
making their plans for the coming season, They 
want, of course, big crops and also gocd crops. One 
of the most important and most profitable among 
them all is Hay, and to secure it prumptly and . 
the best shape, a good hay tedder is wanted. 
farmer should be without one. ‘he Builard Hay 
Tedder is regarded ax the very best 'n the market. 
is te a a construction, can oe easily manazed 

by a boy, can be bought .t a very re‘sonable 
price. ao in want of such a desirable machine 
should apply to “The Richardson Manufacturing 
Company” of Worcester, Mass., for circulars and 
price lists, which will be sent free on application. 








DIED. 


ANDERSON.— At her residence in Boston, Mass.. 
March 9th, Mrs. Eliza H. Anderson. widow cf Rev. 
Rufus Anderson, D.D., LL.D., in the sith year of her 
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AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 


The choicest stock we have ever 
exhibited. 


ROYAL WILTONS. 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, 


BRUSSELS, INGRAINS. 


Our SPRING STOCK of the 
above fabrics is now complete 
and very novel. 


Proadvoay KH 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 

















L, 0. HOPKINS. 


President; 


JNO. J. DONALDSON, 


___Véee-Pres’t and Treas. 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory 
Woolen System Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


827-829 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


We call especial attention to our Sanatory 
Sheets and Blankets! Our delicate white cash- 
mere, and light, thin, soft and flossy woolen Sheets; 
and our light, fur-like, camel-hair warmth-preserv- 
ing Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger system. 

Intelligent people know the importance of a well- 
ventilated bedroom. But to secure this with immu- 
nity from the evileffects of “night airs,” has been 
the desideratum. Dr. Jaeger's system fully provides 
for this. Says the London Times: “ The possibility 
of thus procuring pure air in the bedroom without 
risk, is one of the most important advantages of the 
System.” 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains (in 
summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton and 

inen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the great 
discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these cashmere 
and woolen sheets are never cold, clammy, and chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it 1s impcssible 
to obtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, which will be sent free by mall on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 

Mail Orders promptly filled. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES; 

199 Broadway (Western Union Bldg.) 

366 Fulton St., a New York. 





MADISON UARE GARDEN. 
Barnum- TB ‘RNUMS 


Greatest Show oe Bares and the Great 
n Cire 
2 Menageries, Elevated Stage, 6 Circus Rings, Mu- 
seums, Arti ficial Lake, Aquarium, mureeee ome. 
Menster World’s Fair. Performing Ani- 
Is. 15 Colossal Shows in Oue, 
Pure, Instructive and Amusing, 
ALKING SEALS, DANG ie 2 oedien NTs, 
TRAINED BEA 


Performing Horses, Ponies, Theos. Cattle, Goats. 
Pigs, Monkeys, —. = Pigeons, Giraffes, Os- 
tr ete 
2 Museums of Anew t ‘and. Living Wonders. 
2 Droves of Desert 
2 Herds of Trained Elept.ants. 
A Noah’s Ark full of strange trained beasts anda 
world of wonderful features and new attractions. 
To delight every visitor in Christendom. 
Indorsed by the clergy and sustained by the people. 
Every Afternoon at 2 and Evening at 8 o'clock. 


Doors open an hour earlier ae og inspection of the 
museums and other depar' rtn 
Admission 50 cents; C hildret n Pith 9 years 25 cents. 








IDRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


We have an extensive mail-} 
order business throughout the 
UNITED STATES, sending} 
samples of goods, information 
about fabrics and quoting 
prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most 
remote parts of the country to 
buy dry goods at the lowest Bos- 
ton prices, with the addition of 
| postal charges. We solicit cor- 
respondence and will send in- 
structions how to shop through 
the mailsto any one mentioning 
this advertisement in “The In- 
dependent.” Address 


SHEPARD,NORWELL € CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


























Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, March 10th, 1888.) 










Canvas. 
BN ok cccnawews abeseteeemerne wcawnitn 30 @3 
| RIERA RELEASE REE 27 @a0 
ii cc idapsehhe ikeUe. Sen aeber 23 @25 
Dearest otenesonpeheseee.e ‘aceens 24 @25 
DERE it kgs pondonaasainene piaatontaniee aes 17 @25 
TEA. 
Gates, Medium to Finest inbimeanebees 16 @75 
pacennnesnuast 16 @50 
Young Hyson, " a Kiub ena eaten 4 @t 
Eaetich Breakfast, AS REA AE 17 or 
SUGAR 
CE SI 0 oc niccvcnsicnseseaes iy@ 38-16 
Cae crcccksbensvesesatkecentow 
cede tereiihad« newevesed THa@7 3-16 
Granulated. Standard..... ....... 6Y4Ya— -- 
EE Mnicgnasedocevesce Gp coe cae 614@6 9-16 
SE UM 550 oy scccstpoesesece 61 1-16@6% 
SEG? DE sxe ccnccddcecestd ane ‘BY 5 15-16 
PE keer ebdesesvesundeg.s eaeed @ na —@- 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop... . 52 @i4 
Prime toChoice........... 46 @52 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy ....42 @46 
BREESE BITOVOs. cesses. coves - @ 
Mackerel, Fancy, Noli ‘ z bbl. (200 Ibs).... $26 90 
Sea Coast No.2 “ .... ss seer eee -- 
Codfish, boosie, 60 tb. Lenin. df i ccccca 6 
rolls, 35 1 boxes, A Diwhn:. cede —5 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, B -D......0.0000. 8 
Herring. Medium, scaled. | eae 18 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK 
EE rere eee $1475 @$l5 00 
BT NE 5 icon eocsiwe wae RH @1BW 
"eae er 16 00 @ 18 CU 
Rieke vanndehoutues 1550 @ 16 00 
BEEF 
PORE, POT WEE... 2 .ccccccesces 7 @ 90 
Packet, per Dbl...........0000 850 @ 9 
Cut MEATS 
Smoked Hams................ ll @ 11% 
wee”, eee ‘ 
gg RE To Th 
BUTTER 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............ — @ 33 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... maencend — G& #0 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... 1 ............ 27 @ BW 
Western, or to good, tubs........ 18 @ 22 
WE a < dgsnssatninnspeesean cc nadgieeie Jed — @ 18 
CHEESE, 
Fancy CO, BI cccscs owas vcavces —-@ 13% 
Fine State Factory. ......ccccscccecccers —-@ lw 
EEE a —-@ 19 
Pineapple, medium size. 4 in case...... — @3 40 
Schweitzer, American, @M...... .... 19 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., # Ib . 934 
arose i iadiaKcepaine 9% 
eee ; 9 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ......... ae 9 


FLOUR, MEAL. Etc. 
Winter Wheat. petouy Fancy Roller Patent, 
NE IN, cities asin diee x sceasnmeie $5 75 
Perfection oller Process, Mian. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.................... 











Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............- 5 40 
Ww : Winter Wheat.. .. 540 
¥ - 535 
.. 490 
5 10 
-. 490 
. 49 
.. 485 
.. £90 
. 426 
... £70 
Superlative Sotho Flour, Obs Sehion ake Sie 49 
a Graham Flour, cases, 12 +. 
| eee eee ae ae 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote nie 100 7. ) 
rem, “3 Ms sresdaatees ..$106 @$ -110 
SED MN, sectwescvevessees % @ —100 
Middiine, 80 to 100 Ibs... ... ... —% @ -110 
Sha: ine REE Eo 110 @ —1 16 
Rye Feed Tithe donsphaivate lvweet — 9% @ —100 
a a0-éehdoksenadancerte -s @ — 
GRAIN 
Wu 
No. 2 2 Red, W ater. peli Somenne’ — 14m — 91% 
vo. ard.. : -— @&— 1% 
U ngraded..... 8634@ -—- 95 
URBTREO 2.05 corccccvscecne 60 @ — 61 
No. oe —-—- @— 0% 
6h 
— 
= Al 
— 4 
@ 2 
@ 27 
@ 28% 
AS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 150 @ 155 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per. 100, lbs = eer $— 5 @— 9 
Hay, No. 2 —7 @— 7% 
Hay, No. 3 — 60 @ — 66 
Hay, Shipping “ — §& @ — 60 
ay, Clover . —-— @—® 
Hay, clover mix’d sd —h @ — 65 
Straw, No. lrye md — 8% @— 9 
Straw, “ 2 - — 600 @—i7 
Straw, Oat - — 50 — Ab 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“GGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid............. 1% @— 
Weoterm, CPOsRAIAIG....000. cccccccccccsecs 154 @16 
ic. tucavcadienehesscsetbancobontus —- @- 
iets. Uh eRGels canes sbubicewe! és —- @-— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ 10 @i4 
Chickens, Phila. 22 G@iik 


ee nag Fowlsstate and Western @\7 
Fowls, 





EES venscseun ‘eu, ccadedawssacs @iz 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, State, Rose, per 180 Ibs 250 @ 2% 
Hebron, per 180 lb 237 @2 
” = Peerless. — @22 
* Sweet, per pbi..... ...... 400 @4 25 
Onions, Red, UME tas sdesabccetes 400 @4 75 
Yellow per bbl .ee 325 @ 4 WO 

“ White, perbbi.......... 16 @ 4 2% 
Russia Turnips,per bbl 9% @ 1 00 
Cabbage, per 100.......... 00 @10 00 
Kale, per bbl.............. 0 @1” 
Squash, per bbl.......... (0 @2w 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, common varieties, ven hbbi 150 @2 00 
Greenings, per bbl.. 200 @5 50 
* Baldwin, per bbl. ....... . 225 @3 WO 
Cranberries, Jersey, Per crate...... 2 50 @% 87 
Florida Oranges, choice to fancy, 
| ER ee cal 350 @5 00 
Pecans. per ib..........--.0eseeesees 4 @ af 
Peanuts, Va. ae picked, per lb.. —-@ 4 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 








Apples, EI a5 9505 05 exaueduaeresed's 6 @ 6% 
i krissdccnetonsd bests i @— 
= a re 8 @I0 
Peaches, —_— ee PR OSs 8 17 @20 
babies bintoussaned ‘im . 15 @16 
7 b— RE an 27 @28 
Ne raid ageioid -nneneshac saben 18 @21 
eee. saveuieeaale chet anahiane 9 Da 
Ci é. » caxecyen>sweaaentedends 25 @36 
Whortleberries EE A NE: @w 


WwooL MARKET. 


OnLO, PENN., and W. VA.: 
X, and above, W ashed Fleee e. 

No. & 
No. 2. “ 7 % 
New York STATE, MICH., WI8., AND IND.: 
X, and above, W: ashed "Fleece... a 










No. 1. 
No. 2 - “ “ 
TUB WASHED. 
Average tO SUpevle®. ......cccseccccccese 3540 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed................. .......36@3 
SSR A bat 27@29 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES: 
Unwashed clothing ( H@27 
combing a 








COOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN TO l ADIES. 
* Greatest offer. Now's your tim 


t orders for our celebra 
‘Teas, Co d Baki 





‘AM 
? Wirae 1 a on cay F 





vee. PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


(DERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
onrece Slat” Gecce § an binets Ce Stands, etc 
PLETE 0 


Engravers’ TURKEY. B 0x Wood, Machinests 
Enat cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sta. WN. V. 





KNOX’S HATS 


Pleasing to the head, 
Delightful to the eye, 
Joy to the wearer. 


ON SALE—-BY THE REPRESENTATIVE HATTER-—IN EVERY OITY IN THE UNION. 


Insurance. 


HONOR IS NOT LEGION. 


Mrs. FANNIE INGRAM, of Port Jervis, 
N.J., is holder of a certificate of mem- 
bership in the American Legion of Honor 
issued to her late husband, who was a 
conductor ou the Erie Railroad. This 
certificate was ‘ for” $5,0v0—that is, it 
bore ‘‘ $5,000” on its face somewhere— 
and Mrs, Ingram supposed it was good 
for that amount in case of her husband’s 
death. He is dead, and there seems to 
have been a misapprehension about this, 
for when she asked for the $5,000 she was 
told that the certificate had lapsed. It 
appears that in September, 1885, Mr. In- 
gram wandered away in a sudden lapse 
of reason, from which, altho found and 
brought home, he died in the following 
January, without recovering his faculties 
meanwhile. But meanwhile—take note 
that it was meanwhile—an assessment 
fell due, only a few weeks after he lost 
his reason, and as the man was mentally 
dead and his wife knew nothing about 
this important debt of $2.50 it was not 
paid at the time. When she learned of it 
she paid it, together with some subse- 
quent dues, to the local officer, who re- 
ceived them without prejudice to any 
rights the Legion might have acquired by 
the lapse. 

The widow’s claim was rejected, the in- 
terpretation being that Mr. Ingram had 
no business to let his mind lapse and that 
if he had not doneso, his certificate would 
not have lapsed too. The fault was clear- 
ly his—that is, this is clear to those who 
thinkso. The Legion of Honor thought 
so—or acted so. The court in Orange coun 
ty also thought so, and sustained the Le. 
gion. The General Term did not think so, 
and reversed the decision. Probably the 
Legion of Honor will be permitted to still 
think so, but will have to raise and pay 
over the money—if it is able—having thus 
saved neither money nor honor. 

There will always be those who say that 
life insurance companies are prompt to 
use technical defenses and never pay when 
not obliged to, etc. But the cases in 
which the legal right of forfeiture have 
been voluntarily waived are almost num- 
berless. For example, only a few weeks 
ago there was a case in the Mutual Life, 
a renewal falling due while the insured 
was on his death-bed, and unable toattend 
to it, while nobody else attended to it, for 
the sufficient reason that nobody else knew 
of the existence of the policy. When the 
policy, thus clearly forfeited by the con- 
tract, was discovered, and when the at- 
torney of the estate wrote to the company 
to say that it would indeed be hard if the 
very event for which this man had at- 
tempted to make provision, should itself 
defeat that provision, the Mutual paid the 
policy in full immediately. 

Is such conduct in practice, which 
would be highiy virtuous in an as- 
sessment society, something else in an Old 
Line insurance company? And is it any 
less bad for an assessment society to try 
to deprive a widow of $5,000 because mor- 
tal illness deferred the payment of a 
wretched little twenty shillings than it 
would be for an insurance company to do 
the like ? 


WELL TURNED. 


_ Insu*ance mentions that according to 
the bulletin of the Connecticut State Board 
of Health not one death occurred in the 
month of January in any of thirty 
enumerated towns, whose aggregate popu- 
lation is estimated at 40,622. This seems 
strange at first, altho it simply happened 
so, and it may be possible to pick out a 
similar list every now and then; how- 
ever, since everybody in those towns is 
bound to die, it must follow that the 
fewer deaths now the more there will be 
later on. But Insurance immediately 
turns the moral very neatly by remarking 
that assessment societies at every hand, 
which are only a few months or possibly 
a few years old, bolster their sole trade 
cry of ‘‘ cheapness” by citing their very 
slight mortality experience—exactly as 
our good friends used to write to 
THE INDEPENDENT (a few years ago) 








to tell us triumphantly, with an 
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implied “there, now!” how they had 
been insured (as they imagined) in the So- 
and-so society several years, and it had 
cost them ‘ only” the small amount 
named, besides which the level premium 
rates of regular insurance companies do 
look ‘‘extortionate” if one looks no 
further. A man who should find a well- 
filled purse in the corridor of the New 
York Post-office to-day, and should im- 
mediately quit work and calculate upon 
finding another like it every day, would 
be hooted at: how much better is one 
who argues that because he has not died 
yet, therefore he is notgoingto? But no- 
body argues that way? No; yethow much 
different is it to argue that light mortal- 
ity is going to continue, merely because it 
has continued ashorttime? That because 
nobody died in January in any of thirty 
towns (in which assessments for that 
month should have been very light) ter- 
restrial immortality, or even a peeuliarly 
slow mortality has been attained? Yet it 
is literally true that not one of these im- 
agined suppositions is any more foolish 
than the foundation assumption—if quick- 
sand can properly be called a foundation— 
of what Insurance very neatly dubs ‘‘ the 
System of Perhaps Insurance.” 
I ila 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ON INSURANCE. 


AT the recent meeting of the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association, Rev. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks made an address which, 
of course not specially new in thought, 
was specially felicitous in expression, 
urging the value of ‘‘ the great conscious- 
ness of safety ” which life insurace gives. 
The whole tendency of progress, he said, 
is toward relieving man of the lower and 
more immediate and pressing dangers 
and sofree him for his encounter with the 
higher dangers which train his manhood. 
Life is continually advancing from lower 
to higher fear. In his own language: 


“It is cowardly when a man runsaway and 
leaves the danger still dangerous for others. 
Itisanoble fear when a man tries to grap- 
ple witn and extinguish the lower dangers 
of life for himself and others that he may 
create an atmosphere, that he may help to 
generate a condition, in which man can live 
his higher life. This work of eliminating 
dangers becomes the creation of an atmo- 
sphere, a stilling of the water, a stilling of 
the sea that men may sail their ships to 
their great purposes and live their lives 
without having these lower, primary, ele- 
mentary difficulties and perils which be- 
long to human life. Very great indeed is 
care. A man without care, a man without 
anxiety, responsibility, degenerates into 
another brutehood like that out of which 
he came before he knew enough to care. 
But just as great as care is, so little and 
wretched everywhere is worry. It seems to 
me that one of the great blessings of avoca- 
tions such as yours is, that they eliminate a 
great deal of the worry of life, that they get 
rid of a great any of those distressing and 
carking troubles that keep men from living 
their true lives. Care is like the sunshine 
that comes and wakes a man up from his 
slumbers; worry is like the mosquito that 
stings a man while he is asleep. Care is 
like a great sea on whose floods ships are 
driven forward totheirdestination. Worry 
is like the chattering, unruly, fretful move- 
ment of the same sea as it gnaws and growls 
away upon the shore it washes. Blessed be 
care and cursed be worry! And blessed be 
the occupation of men who are doing so 
much to eliminate worry from our human 
lives. 

“I can almost think that I ought to recog- 
nize, asI walk the streets, the men who 
have provided for their families by life 
insurance. Every man should recognize it, 
in these modern days, and these figures 
which we have heard would seem to show 
that almost every man does recognize it 
as a privilege, and that it is the actual 
happy condition of almost every man. I 
know no man who ought not to have his 
life insured—except it be the Wandering 
Jew. And perhaps for him some sort of 
an endowment policy would bea good 
thing, something that might lead him 
to lay aside for future usea little of that 
moss thatsuch arolling stone as he has been 
must have accumulated. But take a man 
that is abundantly and thoroughly in- 
sured. Ought not we to be able to tell his 


walk as he goes down the street by the side 
of the man who has neglecled the great 
privilege and duty of life insurance? They 
are like two men who walk over the slip- 
pery streets. One is wellshod with galoshes 


and he plants every footstep firmly and 
strongly, keeping his eye open for what his 
business calls upon him to see, using his 
mind actively upon the work that belongs 
to that day. The other man is perpetually 
slipping and sliding, watching his footsteps 
every time he plants his feet upou the earth. 


fancy there is none that profits so much by 
the great work that you are constantly do- 
ing as the profession of the ministry. Min- 
isters, almost all of them, exist on starving 
salaries. Just as soon as they begin life, 
and most of them begin life very early, 
families accumulate and anxieties increase, 
perhaps they are not thrifty, they trust too 
largely in a gracious Providenee, their 
whole life becomes hampered, the work 
that they are doing, the truth that they are 
preaching, the relations in which they stand 
begin to be burdened and weighted by the 
awful question as to what is to come to 
those for whom they are responsible when 
they themselves are passed away. There is 
no profession, I believe, which owes so 
much to the life insurance work, by which 
they are set free to do that which they are 
sct free to do that which they are commis- 
sioned to no, speaking the word i:.depen- 
dently and witbout fear of men, feeling 
themselves the true brothers, and therefore 
the true teachers, the true teachers and 
therefore the true brothers, of the men to 
whom they are commissioned to declare the 
Gospel of Christ.’’ 
a 


LIFE INSURANCE | FOR THE POOR. 


A FEW weeks ago we we "called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the magnificent 
work being done by the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J., whose 
business consists in issuing policies of 
small amounts upon the lives of children 
and of people m very moderate circum- 
stances. Fora long time we haye known 
of the unapproachable work being done by 
the Prudential, but a case has recently 
happened in our own establishment which 
brings the truth home with great force. 
August Buehler has been employed in 
our press rooms for many years. Some 
little time ago he effected an insurance on 
his wife in the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. of Newark, making very small weekly 
premium payments. On the 5th inst. his 
wife died; on the 6th inst. he received 
from the company a check for $192.00 in 
payment of his policy, and the funeral 
took place on the 7th inst. Buehler told 
us with a choking voice, ‘‘ 1 do not know 
what I should have done had it not been 
for this $192.00.” 

The operations of the Prudential are 
confined almost exclusively to work 
among mechanics, laborers and people of 
small means to whom, when adversity 
comes, a small amount of money in hand 
is of inestimable value. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. BALL . Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


SRR Ree eee OOM ¢ Y 
Ceeihiise: 22227-:- AS 480683 a2 53 


Total Surplus $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insuran 





setts non- for elture law of 1 

Cash surrender ans, paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every 7 pemey. 

Pamphlets = anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 





economical and fu'rert system of life insurance attain 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secre 
CHARLES E 





Send for prospectus. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 





“If I may speak of my own profession, I | 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY ith, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 











January, 1887........-eeeseee 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1857 to 3ist Decomber, 1887..............++ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

PURINE, c ccccccesovecss coscese $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXPCDSES........seecceseeees 788,846 28 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,62:.56) 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..  1,559.100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

QSttMAIOE BB oo ccccccccccccrcccccccccccoces 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cadhs te Bak. .nccccccccccccccscccccccocccece 218,192 40 

AMOURE, 2c cccccccccccccccecccce coccccccoccs » $12,257, 283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1857, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, PEARL 4! P. HAWLEY. 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENR 
A. A. VEN, ha’ ue “MARSHALL. 
JAMES ee JAMES G. 'DE F iT. 
WM. STURGIS CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. "FIELD, JOHN L. RIK 
JOSIAH 0, LOW, #EORGE BLISS 
ED Ady W. CORLIES, Anson W. HARD. 
ROBER NTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
wi PLiAM D ROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
HORA . GRAY, DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


ww. $ULiIOT#. 


Sonn D. HEWLETT, a. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TORNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


INCORPORATED 1799. 
Providence Washington 


Insurance Company, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


CASH CAPITAL . . $400,000 00 


THOMAS Mt MAITLA 








ASSETS. 

United States Bonds. ..........sceccces coos $125,500 00 
RATIO LIOR 720 OO 
Providence and New York Bank Stocks.. 280,188 UO 
PEE ccccneseacissseeccccectheosbs 4004 71,000 00 
EE I kciiins' ndedntnidsnsoth sone 202,047 00 
What Cheer Cospesation, Office Building 130,000 00 
Cash in Office and Banks................++. 52,762 89 
Bills Receivable (for Marine Premiums), 64,295 Ls 

Due from Agents, Uncollected Premiums 
SE Menssscceces asniccasdecd os __ 100,745 68 
‘#1, 116,35 $58 70 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid Losses and other claims against 
i dthcesnscghbseukesassdeivetaseees $128,154 71 
Reinsurance Reserv +e 449,782 81 
Cash Capical......... = 400,000 00 
RK teks sh cnannissousanexasyccernbes 138,921 18 


$1,116,858 70 





J. H. DE WOLF, President. 
J. B. BRANCH, Secretary. 
GEO, E. BIXBY, Assistant Secretary, 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


—_— 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS. Acmary. 





Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the _ 
eover the cost of the risk during each term selected and 
term pasey in the Provident Savings Life boys ne 


prance Fm long as you live, by payments adjusted to 


Rect for. Youcando this by takinga renewable 
epee 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident a shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Good Agents wanted, 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 





nO 255 sacccscad 8. 
LIA BILIViES RPMS | 8 
SURPLUS......... 000... $784,044 66 





Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
Gpasanteca by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 








J. M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIBRCE, Secretary, 


38th ‘Annual Report 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Organized in 1850. 


President, JAMES M. MCLEAN. 


First Vice-Pres#dent, J. L. HALSEY. 


Second Vice-President, H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE. 
Aoteary, | 8. N. STEBBINS. 


INCOME, YEAR 1887. 


ee $1,461,315 18 














Interest and Rents 693,008 65 

Sh iin inacieliDichalackdnebenbnbigiidinebniteeih . $2,154,320 88 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

Paid claims by death, matured 

endowments and payment of 

OMGIEB oo 0:0.0.0640. crcccsscccccsce 73.784 88 
PS GE ivc csscces sccccscececs 256,190 98 
Paid purchased policies.......... 184,537 72 
Paid salaries,oftice, agency, real 

estate, commissions, taxes, 

medical department, advertis- 

ing and other expenses......... 421,136 29—1,735,649 82 
TROD, POO TI ine cenndcindecs: soecccccesve -« $418,673 % by 

. LIST OF ASSETS, 

Carats Om BARB... 00 0c0ses soccccccscccee cocvee $6,698 33 
Cash in bank and Trust Company.......... 404,427 76 
Bonds and mortgages. .........6s.eeeeceeeeee 3,546,402 18 
Loans on policies in force................. 976,428 75 
United States and New York stocks and 

other bonds (market value)............ 2,107,125 00 
Real Estate at Ccost.........cccccccess 550,403 25 
Premiums Deferred and in course of 

collection and transmission... . ...... 196,918 64 
Loans on stocks and bonds.......... .... 3,523,562 50 
Interest due and accrued, and all other 

GI occ ccccesccccesscreccscessevceasens 121,226 98 
ORIN Ds aa's .- ctnrccccveccacsesensecans $11,433,196 45 
Claims awaiting proof, Jan. 1st, 

Bp cnscessecsettccsgennescsceteed $185,443 00 
Do,, do., January Ist, 1888....... $88,718 50 
Dividends, etc., unpaid..... aeeke 90.058 27 

$178,776 57 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1887.................871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
IEE, . .occcuccgesanatubinsreeendsupeeebucenensenaqpenssonnessenseseesetond $19,528,519 87 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7...........ccccescecevceeeeseeeee 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 
DeseTENs OE TOMES, GOS..000060ccecccccccscccscccccvcccsssoccsccscceoecss pescece 4,252,430 50 
Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887............ccccerecencreccceseeerees 486,497 10— 3,765,933 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


ALY AAAItIONS tO HAME)............. ccccccscccces cocccccsccceccscccecesseeesceesesecs $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 96 

Total Paid Policy-holders...........-sseccecsiccccccccsvccecsscscevess $9,555,210 79 
TAXES ANA Pe-INSUTANCED. ........000005-ccccccccccccccscsvccecccsscessevsccscesessecevesses 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, CtC.........cececcerenerceeneeeeeeeeeresenseenees 8,531,026 06 


629,360 98—$13,960,093 43 
$79,912,317 17 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC.......60esceeecenee seeeee 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tranSit............cscccceeeceecceeeeeeeee ceeseeeeeenees $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,514 §2).... 49,088,286 14 
NE I, osicasnccecascceen cnccdvccssccdecs snhoscansatancoosepecseoceesss euneeonebaness 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUPIEY). .ccccccccccccccccccescccccccccesescecs ceeccossees 2 ceccccccocecocovosoeosooes ° 15,969,872 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as attend $2,404,853)......... 1,867.500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNES tO OVE $2,(00,UO0)....... ceccccccccccccces cocvesee oo seceecereccesecsess os 388,799 44 . 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

TaN. Ist, 1BBB.......cerccccccccccccccccccccccccccces cecevesceees eovescecesececosocces ee 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission isine collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 
Agents’ Dalances...........-cesecececcerccscceescccssesesesseceeecs Go engedss coceccosesccess 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 62.0.6 cee ceeceneeeeeeneeeeeeee 488,477 59—$79,912,517 17 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 3,167,528 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... 
Aggregennen 4 as follows: 





$83,079,845 85 


Approved losses in course Of PAYMEDL.............ceseceeeceeeeeencceceseceercesseeens $327,078 38 = 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct...........cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeneeeeeeeeteeess 292,214 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).............+s.ssse0+ 27,582 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............cc00 cececcceceeees sees 13,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...........sscccccesesccecseceecees $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December lst, 1887............+++++ 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 





policies of that class...........+++- chon dheceessnmessnaassbeetanesennce’ 4,176,425 25 
rs i i rr it ThE... cpaccendcdassbeeseed’ penbseessticcneees 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

WOE vc sccccccvecocsccncccccovecccccccserssccecsenescees §«esensvcesocensss 646,306 6 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888...........sseeseeeeee qnktethcdinnieanesnaeideae 5,515,.20 83 
Reserved for premiums paid im AdVANCE........ .-ceeececeeeceeeeeeteeeenceeneces Seeeees 52,886 73 

_ $76,428,265 74 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard).........c.ccccccccceccenscceees sees .---$6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 


i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
tine Fund).... $11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
Participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 

Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


"TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eT) 





WM. H. APPLETON, |} 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direcior, 








THE 28th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 











OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 














AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887............... . .$70,196,260.30 
Income. 
PremniMMs ....0.02+ 00 $19,115,775.47 
Interest, Rents, | ERMC ED NARA RD oA ae reine aba 4,125,073.82  23,240,849.29 
$93,437, 109.59 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowmen 95,748, 965.00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities = Discounted Endowments .. _4,318,664.21 
Total Paid Policy-holders...... puociien $10,062 ,509.81 
inns ing cick bereits dk FeGh cede: 600 eesencasncdeees 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange................. ...... 2,321 ,647.21 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes .. .............ccceeeee _1,747,997.11 _ 14,189,154.18 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1887.00.00... $79,297, 955-46 





Assets. 
i Sioa o italia dca ities tial aid nk ale Briel he Miah $23,548,376.48 
Real Estate, inc ing the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 
foreclosure of mort; gages beth 6nbeObee ORb ent o 606s 066455604 008550, p008 14,355,771.87 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, Cit, rearg oak and other Iny ennante. . 26,516, 182. 38 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (} arket “4 alue, (- 507,000.00 


6,590, 151.74 


a 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co 


NE I cndaet oho lutacsncteedeseh oonctborsneioawa 7,657,967.50 
Due from Agents on aecount of RR REM as aie a8 hace 122,505.49 $79,297,955.46 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value................ bibinsasdseneae 2,398,921.78 
Ne Se I SD I iio. 0. oc scdescnc cach cdecsbccvvesiéuc’s ShacdaceestOeck 812,361.61 
PR CI carchasincévssncks avsdscaveeasecdeed’ cactukaaawinone 1,869,666.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1887... +04... --$84,3 78,904.85 


I hereby certify, that after a ne examination of the securities and accounts described in 
this statement, I find the same to be true and correct as stated. 
JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 


Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all ex- 
esting Policies (4 per cent. Standard).......$66,274,650.00 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4), Reserve...... 18,104,254.85 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is.......... $5,917,336.85 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, Rene: 12,186, 918.00 





New Assurance written tt 1887 0... 6.60006  $1789027,105 
Total Outstanding Assurance..........+..+.++ 483,029,562 


We certify to the correctness of the above “~ of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surplus the usual dividends will be ma ene *at idea 

G70: van visk } Aetuarien, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presipent. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipeyr, 


JOHN A. ore EUGENE KELLY 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
JOHN D GEO. C. MAGOUN 
M. B. K 


CHARLES §. SMITH, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 


LL LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, w eh , GEORGE H, STUART, 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORROWE, wet ere WILLIAM M. BLISS, 

HENRY DAY, B, WILLIAMSON, JAMES M HALSTED JOSEPH T. LOW, 

M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, WM. ALEXANDER, ” T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
. ALEXANDER, E. wv. LAMBERT, HORACE PORTER OLIVER AMES, 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, H, TERB Cc. EUSTACE C, FITZ, 


CHARLES G. LANDON, TR at ~ EYOUNG, 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS, ROBERT BLISS, 

a TRASK JOHN J. McCOOK KER 
. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, 


HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
HANDY, A. VAN BERGEN 
ARD W. SCOTT, GUSTAV G. POHL. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continent*l } Brookiyn, cor. Court and Montague 

Buildings. d No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 


Reserve, ample forallcilaims, 368,721 37 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus............... soasesoue 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
This company conducts tts business under the Re- | © p yp aLzion, Secretary. 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
aaa A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
DIRECIORS: 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 





Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force. .......$2,400,000 








GEORGE BLISS. KED & 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, SNO. 1, be aoe POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
ENRY C BOWEN. —RICHA a eons CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
AURELIU: LL. JOHN A RBED. . 
THEODORE, HUD, GARE A HBorw, | aps 
DOK: JSTED, CHARLES. HW. BOOTH, ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
JOHN Ce 4 EDWARD MARTIN The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 


x. E. O BRADISH JO OUNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. L 
E. W. CORLIE: JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
WM. G. LOW LAWRENCE TURNURF. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec. Rrooklun Dew", 


with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tot a ies. at Home Office. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORK. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ef all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 


























co., 
Philadelphia, 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH 1 ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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Reserve for reinsurence.and all other ‘claims. 1,490.38 Charter. 

Surplus over all Liabilities nn en UiLatT 38 See — 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jani 401,956 11 psa 
THOS. B. Mi MERRY, Pronuacne. 21 Courtiandt 8t. 
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Old and Young. 


THE OLD BOOKSELLER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 








IT was an ancient bookseller, 
And he was lean and tall: 

A very stable life he led 
Within his little stall; 

His looks were volumes, when he eyed 
The books upon the wall. 


Albeit but a lonely soul, 
No type of that was he; 

Tho oft he met his customers 
With great solemnity ; 

Yet, like the bindings on his books, 
’T was all outside, you cee. 


Whenever business would allow, 
He chuckled o’er his feast; 

He loved his Hazlitt and his Lamb, 
His Bacon not the least; 

And with his Crabbe before him still, 
His appetite increased. 


No gilt-edged fancies of the race 
Were bound within his brain; 

He saw the imprint of the man 
That stood before him plain; 

And that impression all sufficed 
For him, through loss or gain. 


He loved the children—childhood called 
“The title-page of Life! 

The brightest one of all the book!’ 
He n-ver took a wife; 

But, wedded to his trade, he shunned 
The world and all its strife. 


Thus, in his quaint and snug retreat, 
To sell his books he planned; 
A rare old copy he, as rare 
As any on his stand! 
How wagged the world, came like 
wares 
Unto him—second-hand. 


his 


One day the shutters of his stall, 
Like uncut leaves, stood fast; 

The hours slowly plodded on till night; 
Folks wondered as they passed. 

The quaint old bookseller within 
Was out of print, at last! 

New YORK CIty. 
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FOUND, YET LOST.* 


BY E. P. ROE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHADOWS OF COMING EVENTS. 

Tuis first day of winter, her fated wed- 
ding day, was asad and strange one to 
Helen Kemble. The sun was hidden by 
dark clouds yet no snow fell on the frozen 
ground. She had wakened in the morn- 
ing with a start, oppressed by a disagree- 
able yet forgotten dream. Hastily dress- 
ing, she consoled herself with the hope of 
a long letter from Martine, explaining 
everything and assuring her of his welfare; 
but the early mail brought nothing. As 
the morning advanced, a telegram from 
Washington, purposely delayed, merely 
informed her that her affianced was well 
and that full information was on its way. 

‘*He has evidently found his cousin 
very low, and needing constant care,” she 
had sighingly remarked at dinner. 

** Yes, Nellie,” said the banker cheerily, 
‘* but it is acomfort he is well. No doubt 
you are right about his cousin and it has 
turned out as Hobart feared. In this case 
it is well he went, for he would always 
have reproached himself if he had not gone. 
The evening mail will probably make all 
clear.” 

‘It has been so unfortunate!” complain- 
ed Mrs. Kemble. ‘‘ If it had only happered 
a little earlier or a little later ! To have all 
one’s preparations upset and one’s plans 
frustrated, is exasperating. Were it not 
for that journey Helen would have been 
married by this time. People come os- 
tensibly to express sympathy but in 
reality to ask questions.” 

‘**T don’t care about people,” said Helen; 
‘*but the day has been so different from 
what we expected that it’s hard not to 
yield to a presentiment of trouble. It is 
so dark and gloomy that we almost need 
a lamp at mid-day.” 

** Well, well,” cried hearty Mr. Kemble, 
‘* I'm not going to cross any bridges until 
I come to them. That telegram from 
Hobart is all we need, to date. I look at 
things as [do at a bank-bill. If its face 
"©Copyright, 1888, by E. P. Roe. All Rights for Eng- 
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is all right and the bill itself all right, 
that’s enough. You women folk have 
such a lot of moods and tenses! Look at 
this matter sensibly. Hobart was right 
in going. He’s doing his duty and soon 
will be back with mind and conscience at 
rest. It isn’t as if he were ill himself.” 

‘* Yes, Papa, that’s just the difference; 
we women feel and you men reason. 
What you say tho isa good wholesome 
antidote. I fear I’m a little morbid 
to-day.” 

After dinner she and her mother 
slipped over to the adjoining cottage 
which had been made so pretty for her 
reception. While Mrs. Kemble busied 
herself here and there, Helen kindled a 
fire on the hearth of the sitting-room and 
sat down in the low chair which she 
knew was designed for her. The belief 
that she would occupy it daily and be at 
home, happy herself and, better far, mak- 
ing another, to whom she owed so much, 
happy beyond even his fondest hope, 
brought smiles to her face as she watched 
the flickering blaze. 

‘* Yes,” she murmured, ‘‘Ican make 
him happier eventhan hedreams. I know 
him so well, his tastes, his habits, what he 
most enjoys, that it will be an easy task 
to anticipate his wishes and enrich his life. 
Then he has been such a faithful, devoted 
friend! He shall learn that his example 
has not been lost on me.” 

At this moment the wind rose in such a 
long, mournful, human-like sigh about the 
house that she started up and almost 
shuddered. When the evening mail came 
and brought no letter she found it hard 
indeed not to yield to deep depression. In 
vain her father reasoned with her. ‘I 
know all you say sounds true to the ear,” 
she said, ‘* but not tomy heart. I can’t 
help it, but I am oppressed with a nervous 
dread of some impending trouble.” 

They passed the early hours ot the even- 
ing as best they.could, seeking to divert 
each other’s thoughts. It had been long 
since the kind old banker was so gar- 
rulous and Helen resolved to reward 
him by keeping up. Indeed, she shrank 
from retiring, feeling that ‘through the 
sleepless night she would be the prey of 
all sorts of wretched fancies. Never once 
did her wildest thoughts suggest what 
had happened, or warn her of the tempest 
soon to rage in her breast. 

Then came the late messenger with the 
landlord’s copied note. She snatched it 
from the bearer’s hand before he could 
ring the bell, for her straining ears had 
heard his stepseven on the gravel walk. 
Tremblingly she tore open the envelop in 
the hall, without looking at the address. 

**Mr. Jackson said how I was to give 
it to your father,” protested the messen- 
ger. 

** Well, well, responded Mr. Kemble,” 
perturbed and anxious, ‘‘I’m here. You 
can go unless there’san answer required.” 

‘*Wasn’t told nothi. ‘bout 
growled the departing errand-boy. 

‘* Give the note to me, Helen,” said her 
father. ‘‘ Why do you stare at it so?” 

She handed it to him without a word, 
but looked searchingly in his face, and so 
did his wife, who had joined him. 

‘* Why, this is rather strange,” he said. 

**T think it is,” added Helen, emphatic- 
ally. 

Mrs. Kemble took the note, andafter a 
moment ejaculated, ‘‘ Well, thank the 
Lord! it isn’t about Hobart.” 

‘*No, no,” said the banker,almost irrita- 
bly. ‘* We’ve all worried about Hobart 
tillin danger of making fools of ourselves. 
Asif people never get sick and send for 
relatives, or as if letters were never de- 
layed! Why, bless me! haven’t we heard 
to-day that he was well? And hasn’t 
Jackson, who knows more about other 
people’s business than his own, been con- 
siderate enough to say that his request 
has nothing to do with Hobart? It is 
just as he says, some one is sick and wants 
to arrange about money matters, before 
banking hours to-morrow. There, it isn’t 
far. I'll soon be back.” 

‘*Let me go with you, Papa,” pleaded 
Helen. ‘‘Ican stay with Mrs, Jackson or 
sit in the parlor till you are through.” 

“Oh no, indeed.” : 

“Papa, I am going with you,” said 
Helen, half-desperately. ‘‘I don’t believe 


one,” 





I am so troubled for nothing. Perhaps 
it’s a merciful warning and I may be of 
use to you.” 

‘*Oh, let her go, Father,” said his wife. 
“She had better be with you than ner- 
vously worrying at home. [I'll be better 
satisfied, too, if she is with you.” 

‘* Bundle up well, then, and come along, 
you silly little girl.” 

Nichol was too agreeably occupied with 
his supper to miss Hobart, who watched 
in the darkened parlor for the coming of 
Mr. Kemble. At last, he saw the banker 
passing through the light streaming from 
ashop-window, and also recognized Helen 
at his side. His ruse in sending a note 
purporting tocome from the landlord had 
evidently failed, and here was a new com- 
plication. He was so exhausted in body 
and mind that he felt he could not meet 
the girl now without giving way utterly. 
Hastily returning to the room in which 
were Nichol and Jackson, he summoned 
the latter and said: ‘Unfortunately Miss 
Kemble is coming with her father. Keep 
your own counsel; give me a light in an- 
other private room; detain the young lady 
in the parlor and then bring Mr. Kemble 
to me.” 

‘‘Ah, glad to see you, Mr. Kemble,” 
said the landlord a moment or two later, 
with reassuring cheerfuluess; ‘‘you too, 
Miss Helen. That’s right, take good care 
of the old gentleman. Yes, we have a 
sick man here who wants to see you, sir. 
Miss Helen, take a seat in the parlor by 
the fire while I turn upthe lamp. Guess 
you won’t have to wait long.” 

‘* Now, Helen,” said her father, smiling 
at her significantly, ‘‘can you trust me 
out of your sight to go up-stairs with Mr. 
Jackson ?” 

Much relieved, she smiled in return and 
sat down to wait. 

**Who is this man, Jackson?” Mr. Kem- 
ble asked on the stairs. 

‘Well, sir, he said he would explain 
everything.” 

A moment later the banker needed not 
Martine’s warning gesture, enjoining si- 
lence, for he was dumb with astonishment. 

‘‘Mr. Jackson,” whispered Martine, 
‘*will you please remain in the other room 
and look after your patient ?” 

‘* Hobart,” faltered Mr. Kemble, ‘‘in the 
name of all that’s strange, what does this 
mean ?” 

“Tt is indeed very strange, sir. You 
mustsummon all your nerve and fortitude 
to help us through. Never before were 
your strength and good, strong common 
sense more needed. I’ve nearly reached 
the end of my endurance. Please, sir, for 
Helen’s sake, preserve your self-control 
and the best use of all your faculties, for 
you must now advise. Mr, Kemble, Cap- 
tain Nichol is alive.” 

The banker sank into a chair and 
groaned. ‘This would have been glad 
news once, | suppose it should be so now. 
But how, how can this be ?” 

‘*Well, sir, as you say, it should be glad 
news— it will be to all eventually. Iam 
placed in a very hard position, but I have 
tried to do my duty and will.” 

‘‘Why, Hobart, my boy, you look more 
worn than you did after your illness. 
Merciful Heaven! what a complication!” 

‘“‘A far worse one than you can even 
imagine. Captain Nichol wouldn’t know 
you. His memory was destroyed at the 
time of the injury. All before that is 
gone utterly,” and Martine rapidly nar- 
rated what is already known to the reader, 
concluding: ‘‘I’msorry Helen came with 
you and I think you had better get her 
home as soon as possible. I could not 
take him to my home for several reasons, 
or at least I thought it best not to. It is 
my belief that the sight of Helen, the 
tones of her voice, will restore him, and I 
do not think it best for him to regain his 
consciousness of the past in a dwelling 
prepared for Helen’s reception as my wife. 
Perhaps later on, too, you will understand 
why I cannot see him there. Ishall need 
a home, a refuge with nosuch associations. 
Here, on this neutral ground, I thought 
we could consult and if neccessary send 
for his parents to-night. I would have 
telegraphed to you, but the case is so 
complicated, so difficult. Helen must be 
gradually prepared for the part she must 
take. Cost me what it may, Nichol must 





have his chance. His memory may come 
back instantly and he recall every thing to 
the moment of his injury. What could 
be more potent to effect this than the sight 
and voice of Helen? No one here except 
Jackson is now aware of his condition. If 
she can restore him, no one else, not even 
his parents, need know anything about it 
except in a general way. It will save a 
world of disagreeable talk and distress, 
At any rate, this course seemed the best 
I could hit upon in my distracted condi- 
tion.” 

‘* Well, Hobart, my poor young friend, 
you have been tried as by fire,” said Mr, 
Kemble, in a voice broken by sympathy. 
‘God help you and guide us all in this 
strange snarl. I feel that the first thing 
to be done is to get Helen home. Such 
tidings as yours should be broken to her 
in that refuge only.” 

**T agree with you most emphatically, 
Mr. Kemble. In the seclusion of her 
own home, with none present except 
yourself and her mother, she should face 
this thing and nerve herself to act her 
part ; the most important of all. If she 
cannot awaken Captain Nichol’s memory, 
it is hard tosay what will, or when he 
will be restored.” 

‘* Possibly seeing me so closely associ- 
ated with her, may have the same effect,” 
faltered the banker. 

‘‘T doubt it, but we can try it. Don’t ex- 
pect me to speak while in the hall-way. 
Helen, no doubt, is on the alert, and I 
cannot meet her to-night. I am just 
keeping up from sheer force of will. 
You must try to realize it. This discov- 
ery will change everything for me. Hel- 
en's old love will revive in all-absorbing 
power. l’ve faced this in thought, but 
cannot in reality now. Isimply cannot. 
It would dono good. My presence would 
be an embarrassment to her, and I taxed 
beyond mortal endurance. You may 
think me weak, but I cannot help it. As 
soon as possible I must put youand, if you 
think best, Captain Nichol’s father in 
charge of the situation. Jackson can 
send for his father at once if you wish.” 

‘‘I do wish it immediately. I can’t see 
my way through this. I would like Dr. 
Barnes's advice and presence also.” 

‘“‘I think it would be wise, sir. The 
point I wish to make is that I have done 
about all that I now can in this affair. 
My further presence is only another com- 
plication. At any rate, I must have a 
respite—the privilege of going quietly to 
my own home as soon as possible.” 

‘¢ Oh, Hobart, my heart aches for you, it 
just aches for you. You have indeed 
been called upon to endure a hundred-fold 
too much in this strange affair. How it 
will all end, God only knows, I under- 
stand you sufficiently. Leave the matter 
tome now. Wewill have Dr. Barnes and 
Mr. and Mrs. Nichol here, as soon as can 
be. Isuppose I had better see the cap- 
tain a few moments and then take Helen 
home.” 

Martine led the way into the other 
apartment where Nichol, rendered good- 
natured by his supper, was conversing 
sociably with the landlord. Mr. Kemble 
fairly trembled as he came forward, in- 
voluntarily expecting that the man 50 
well known to him must give some sign 
of recognition. 

Nichol paid no heed to him. He had 
been too long accustomed to see strangers 
coming and going to give them either 
thought or attention. 

‘I say, Hob’t Ma’tine,” he began; ‘don’ 
yer cuss me fer eatin’ all the supper. I 
‘lowed ter this Jackson, as yer call ‘im, 
that yer’d get a bite somewhar else, en he 
‘lowed yerwould.” 

** All right, Nichol, I’m glad you hada 
good supper.” 

‘Tsay, Jackson, this Ma’tine’s a cur’ous 
chap, mo’ cur’ous than I be, I reckon. He's 
been actin’ cur’ous ever sence he seed me 
in the hosspital. It’s all cur’ous, ’Fo’ he 
come doctors and folks was tryin’ ter 
fin’ out *bout me, en this Ma’tine ’lows he 
knows all bout me. Ef he wuzn’t so or 
ful glum, he’d bea good chap anuff, ef he 
is cur’ous. Hit’s all a-changin’ somehow 
en yet ’tisn’t. A while ago nobody 
knowed bout me, en they wuz alus a pes 
terin’ of me with questions. En now Ma 
tine en you ‘low you know "bout me, yet old 
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you ast questions jes’ the same. Like 
anuff this man yere,” pointing with his 
thumbto Mr. Kemble, who was listening 
with a deeply troubled face, ‘‘ knows 
*bout me too, yet wants to ast questions. 
Idon’ keer ef I dosay it, I had better 
times with the Johnnies that call me 
Yankee Blank than I ever had sence. 
Well, ole duffer (to Mr. Kemble), ast away 
en git yer lcad off’n yer mind. I don’ like 
glum faces roun’, en folks jes nachelly 
bilin’ over with questions.” 

‘* No, Captain Nichol.” said the banker, 
gravely and sadly, ‘‘ I’ve no questions to 
ask. Good-by for the present.” 

Nichol nodded a careless dismissal and 
resumed his reminiscences to Jackson, 
whose eager curiosity and readiness to 
laugh was much more to his mind. 

Following the noise made by closing the 
door, Helen’s voice rang up from the hall 
below, ‘* Papa!” 

“Yes, ’m coming, dear,” he tried to 
answer cheerily. Then he wrung Mar- 
tine’s hand and whispered, ‘“‘Send for 
Dr. Barnes. God knows you should have 
relief. Tell Jackson also to have a car- 
riage go for Mr. Nichol at once. After 
the doctor comes you may leave all in 
our hands. Good-by.” 

Martine heard the rustle of a lady’s 
dress, and returned precipitately. 


” 


CHAPTER X. 





‘*YOU CANNOT UNDERSTAND.” 


With an affectation of briskness he was 
far from feeling, Mr. Kemble came down 
the stairs and joined his daughter in the 
hall. He had taken pains to draw 
his hat well over his eyes, anticipating 
and dreading her keen scrutiny, but, 
strange to say, his troubled demeanor 
passed unnoticed. In the interval of 
waiting Helen’s thoughts had takena new 
turn. ‘‘Well, Papa,” she began as they 
passed into the street, ‘‘I am curious to 
know about thesick man. You stayed an 
age, but all the same I’m glad I came with 
you. Forebodings, presentiments, and 
all that kind of thing seemed absurd the 
moment I saw Jackson’s keen, mousing 
little visage. His very voice is like a ray 
of garish light entering a dusky, haunted 
room. Things suggesting ghosts and 
hobgoblins become ridiculously prosiac, 
and you areashamed of yourself and your 
fears.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Kemble, yielding 
to irritation in his deep perplexity, ‘‘the 
more matter of fact we are the better we’re 
off. I suppose the best thing to do is just 
to face what happens and try to be brave.” 

‘Well, Papa, what’s happened to annoy 
you to-night? Is this sick man going to 
make you trouble?” 

‘“*Like enough. I hope not. At any 
rate, he has claims which I must meet.” 

‘‘Don’t you think you can meet them ?” 
was her next anxious query, her mind 
reverting to some financial oblization. 

“We'll see. You and Mother’ll have to 
help me out, I guess. I'll tell you both 
when we get home ;” and his sigh was so 
deep as to be almost a groan. 

‘‘Papa,” said Helen, earnestly pressing 
his arm, ‘‘don’t worry, Mamma and I 
will stand by you. So will Hobart. He 
is the last one in the world to desert any 
one in any kind of trouble.” 

‘‘T know that, no one better; but I fear 
he’ll be in deeper trouble than any of us. 
The exasperating thing is that there 
should be any trouble at all. If it had 
only happened before—well, well, I can’t 
talk here in the street. As you say, you 
must stand by me and I'll do the best I 
can by you and all concerned.” 

** Oh, Papa, there was good cause for my 
foreboding.” 

‘Well, yes,andno. Idon’t know. I'm 
at my wit’s end. If you'll be brave and 
sensible you can probably do more than 
any of us.” 

“Papa, Papa, something is the matter 
with Hobart,” and she drew him hastily 
into the house, which they had now 
reached. 

‘*Mrs. Kemble met them at the door. 
Alarmed at her husband’s troubled face 
she exclaimed, anxiously: ‘‘Who is this 
man? What did he want?” 

‘*Come now, Mother, give me a chance 
to get my breath. We'll close the doors, 
sit down and talk it all over.” 





Mrs. Kemble and her daughter ex- 
changed an apprehensive glance and fol- 
lowed with the air of being prepared for 
the worst. 

The banker sat down and wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, then looked 
dubiously at the deeply anxious faces 
turned toward him. “Well,” he said, 
“I’m going to tell you everything as far 
as I understand it. Now I want to see if 
you two can’t listen sensibly and quietly 
and not give way to useless feeling. 
There’s much to be done, and you espe- 
cially, Helen, must be in the right condi- 
tion to do it.” 

‘*Oh Papa, why torture me so? Some- 
thing has happened to Hobart. I ean’t 
endure this suspense.” 

‘*Scmething has happened to us all,” 
replied her father, gravely. ‘‘Hobart has 
acted like a hero, like asaint; so must 
you. He is as well and able to go about 
as you are. I’ve seen him and talked 
with him.” 

**He saw you and not me?” cried the 
girl, starting up. 

‘Helen, I entreat, I command you to be 
composed and listen patiently. Don’t 
you know him well enough to be sure he 
had good reasons” — 

‘*T can’t imagine a reason,” was the 
passionate reply as she paced the fioor. 
‘*What reason could keep me from him? 
Merciful heaven! Father, have you forgot- 
ten that I was to marry him to-day? 
Well,” she added hoarsely, standing before 
him with clinched hands in her effort at 
self-restraint, ‘‘ the reason?” 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow! he has not 
forgotten it,’ groaned Mr. Kemble. 
“Well, I might as well out with it. Sup- 
pose Captain Nichol was not killed, after 
all?” 

Helen sank into a chair as if struck 
down as Nichol had been himself. 
‘*‘What!” she whispered, and her face was 
white indeed. 

Mrs. Kemble rushed to her husband, de- 
manding, ‘‘Do you mean to tell us that 
Captain Nichol is alive ?” 

‘* Yes, that’s just the question we’ve got 
to face.” 

‘It brings up another question,” replied 
his wife, sternly. ‘“‘If he’s been alive all 
this time, why did he not let us know? 
As far as I can make out Hobart has 
found him in Washington”— 

‘** Helen,” cried her father to the trem- 
bling girl, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake be calm !” 

‘** He’s alive, alive,” she murmured, asif 
no other thought could exist in her mind. 
Her eyes were kindling, the color coming 
into her face and her bosom throbbing 
quickly as if her heart would burst its 
bonds. Suddenly she rushed to her fa- 
ther, exclaiming: *‘ He was the sick man. 
Oh, why did you not let me see him ?” 

** Well, well,” ejaculated Mr. Kemble, 
‘*Hobart was right, poor fellow! Yes, 
Helen, Captain Nichol is the sick man, 
not dangerously ill, however. You are 
giving ample reason why you should not 
see him yet, and I'll tell you plainly you 
can't see him till you’re just as composed 
as I am.” 

She burst into a joyous, half-hysterical 
laugh as she exclaimed: ‘* That's not ask- 
ing much. I neversaw youso moved, Papa. 
Little wonder. The dead is alive again 
Oh, Papa, Papa, you don’t understand me 
atall! Could Ihear such tidings com- 
posedly—I who have wept suv many long 
nights and days, over his death? I must 
give expression to overwhelming feeling 
here where it can do no harm, but if I had 
seen him—when I do see him—ah ! he’ll 
receive no harm from me.” 

‘* But. Helen, think of Hobart,” cried 
Mrs. Kemble in sharp distress. 

‘*Mother, Mother, I cannot help it. 
Albert is alive, alive! The old feeling 
comes back like the breaking up of the 
fountains of the great deep. You cannot 
know, cannot understand, Hobart will. 
I’m sorry, sorry for him, but he will un- 
derstand. I thought Albert was dead, I 
wanted to make Hobart happy; he was 
sc good and kind and deserving, that I did 
love him ina sincere, quiet way, but not 
with my first love; not as I loved Albert, 
I thought my love was buried with him, 
but it has burst the graveashehas. Papa, 
Papa, let me go to him, now, now! You 
say he is sick; it is my place to nurse him 


back to life. Who has a better right? 
Why do you not bring him here?” 
‘Perhaps it will be best, since Helen 
feels so,”said Mr. Kemble, looking at bis 
wife. 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” she replied, with 
a deep sigh. ‘‘We certainly don’t wish the 
public to be looking on any more than we 
can help. He should be either here or at 
his own home.” 

‘* There’s more reason for what you say 
than you think,” Mr. Kemble began. 

‘* There, Papa,” interrupted Helen, *‘ I'd 
be more or less than human if I could 
take this undreamed of news quietly. I 
can see how perplexed and troubled you’ve 
been, and how you've kindly tried to pre- 
pare me for the tidings. You will find 
that I have strength of mind to meet all 
that is required of me. It is all simpler 
to me than to you, for in a matter of this 
kind the heart is the guide, indeed the 
only guide. Think! If Albert had come 
back months ago—if Hobart had brought 
him back wounded and disabled, how 
would we have acted? Only our belief in 
his death led to what has happened 
since, and the fact of life changes every- 
thing back to”— 

**Now, Helen, stop and listen to me,” 
said her father firmly. 

“In one sense, the crisis is over and 
you’ve heard the news which I scarcely 
knew how to break to you. You say you 
will have strength of mind to meet what 
is required of you. I trust you may. 
But it’s time you understood the situation 
as farasIdo. Mother’s words show she’s 
off the track in her suspicion. Nichol is 
not to blame in any sense, he is deserving 
of all sympathy, and yet—oh dear, it is 
such a complication!” and the old man 
groaned as he thought of the personality 
who best knew himself as Yankee Blank. 
‘* The fact is,” he resumed to his breath- 
less listeners, ‘‘ Nichol is not ill at all, 
physically. His mind is affected”— 

‘*Mrs. Kemble sank back in her chair 
and Helen uttered a cry of dismay. 

‘* Yes, his mind 1s affected peculiarly. 
He remembers nothing that happened be- 
fore he was wounded. You must realize 
this, Helen, you must prepare yourself for 
it. His loss of memory is much more sad 
than if he had lost an arm or a leg. He 
remembers only what he has picked up 
since his injury.” 

‘* Then, then, he’s not insane?’ gasped 
Helen. 

** No, no, I should say not,” replied her 
father dubiously; ‘‘yet his words and 
manner produce much the same effect as 
if he were—even a stronger effect.” 

‘* Oh, this is dreadful!” cried his wife, 

‘** Dreadful indeed, but not hopeless, you 
know. Keepin mind that doctors say his 
memory may come back at any time, and 
Hobart has the belief that the sight and 
voice of Helen will bring it back.” 

‘“God bless Hobart,” said Helen, with a 
deep breath; ‘‘tand God help him. His 
own love inspired that belief. He’s right, 
I know he’s right.” 

‘*Well, perhaps he is. I-don’t know. I 
thought Nichol would recognize me, but 
there wasn’t a sign.” 

‘Oh, Papa,” cried Helen, smiling through 
her tears, ‘‘there are some things which 
even your experience and wisdom fail in. 
Albert will know me. We have talked 
long enough; now let us act.” 

‘*You don’t realize it all yet, Helen; you 
can’t. You must remember that Nichol 
regained consciousness ina Southern hos- 
pital. Hehas learned to talk and act very 
much like the soldiers with whom he 
associated.” 

‘*The fact that he’s alive and that I 
now may restore him is enough, Papa.” 

**Well, I want Dr. Barnes present when 
you meet him.” 

* Certainly, at least within call.” 

‘*T must stipulate too,” said Mrs, Kem- 
ble. I don’t wish the scenes which are 
to come to take place in a hotel, and 
under the eyes of that gossip, Jackson. 
I don’t see why Hobart took him there.” 

‘‘I do,” said Mr. Kemble, standing up 
for his favorite. ‘‘Hobart has already 
endured more than mortal man ought, 
yet he has been most delicately consider- 
ate. No one but Jackson and Dr, Barnes 
know about Nichol and his condition. I 








have also had Nichol’s father and mother 








sent for on my own responsibility, for 
they should take their share of the matter. 
Hobart believes that Helen can restore 
Nichol’s memory. This would simplify 
everything and save many painful im- 
pressions. You see it’s such an obscure 
trouble, and there should be noill-advised 
blundering in the matter. The doctors in 
Washington told Hobart that a slight 
shock, or the sight of an object that once 
had thestrongest hold upon bis thoughts— 
well, you understand ?” 

‘“‘Yes,” said Helen, *‘I do understand. 
Hobart is trying to give Albert the very 
best chance. Albert wrote that his last 
earthly taoughts would be of me. It is 
but natural that_my presence should kin- 
dle those thoughts again. It was like 
Hobart, who is almost divine in his 
thoughtfulness of others, to wish to shield 
Albert from the eyes of even his own 
father and mother until he could know 
them and know usall. He wasonly taken 
to the hotel that we all might understand 
and be prepared to dv our part. Papa, 
bring Albert here and let his father and 
mother come here also. He should be 
sacredly shielded in his infirmity and 
given every chance to recover before 
being seen by others; and please, Papa, 
exact from Jackson a solemn promise not 
to tattle about Albert.” 

“Yes, yes; but we have a first duty to 
perform. Mother, please prepare a little 
lunch and put a glass of your old currant 
wine on the tray. Hobart must not come 
to a cold, cheerless home. T'll go and 
have his old servant up and ready to re- 
ceive him.” 

‘‘No, Mamma, that is still my privilege,” 
said Helen, with arush of tears. ‘‘Oh, 
I’m so sorry, sorry for him; but neither 
he nor I can help or change what is— 
what’s true.” 

When the tray was ready, she wrote 
and sealed the words: 

**God bless you, Hobart; God reward you. 
You have made me feel to-night that earth 
is too poor, and only Heaven rich enough 
to reward you. Helen.” 

| To be continued. | 
ies 


A FAIRY SLIDE. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








IF only I were a fairy 
I’d put on my furs and go 

Away in the night 

When the stars are bright 
Andthe moonbeams shine and glow; 


With the daintiest of sledges 
Made of a flake of snow 
I’d swiftly glide 
In a merry slide 
On a moonbeam track—ho, ho! 
New YorK CIty. 
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MISS LORIMER’S LENT. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








I THINK it is a perfect shame for Bessy 
Lorimer not to keep Lent better !” 

Mrs. Pinney wasa widow; a gay, hand- 
some young woman, fond of society, 
always ready for a dinner, a reception, a 
ball, a coaching party—anything, in short 
that was gayety. With all this she was a 
very devoted Churchwoman—in Lent. 
Her forty days’ piety did duty for the 
whole year. There wasa sort of commer- 
cial fashion about her religion and her 
worldliness that made one think of the 
old distiches that were once in vogue con- 
cerning the just division’ of the twenty- 
four hours: so much to study, so much to 
sleep, so much to the world, and so much 
to godliness. It was Mrs. Pinney’s way, 
and no other seemed so good in her sight, 
and she objected to any other way with 
the vigor that characterized her speech 
always. 

Miss Lorimer was a quiet maiden lady 
who lived by herself in the house where 
her father and her grandfather both had 
lived. She had money enough to be thor- 
oughly comfortable as wellas charitable, 
and she too was a devout Churchwoman, 
though she did not say as much about it 
as Mrs. Pinney. 

The Jatter lady’s wrath just now was 
excited by the fact that she had heard of 
Miss Lorimer’s going toa reception one 
Thursday soon after Lent began; she had 
seen the butcher twice carry in a steak to 








her on a Wednesday morning, for the 
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window of Mrs. Pinney’s parlor in the 
boarding-house where she spent her days 
overlooked Miss Lorimer’s kitchen door; 
and she had seen Miss Lorimer’s maid 
going about with a little basket of notes, 
not leaving one for her! Could it be that 
Bessy Lorimer would do such a thing as 
to entertain in Lent? Indeed she did! 
It was only the very next day that by the 
wide shining of the full moon on the snow- 
shrouded town of Dartford, Mrs. Pinney 
watched at least forty men and women 
crowding into Miss Lorimer’s front door. 

Now Bessy Lorimer wasa little peculiar, 
no doubt; but it was that blessed sort of 
peculiarity that is inherent in people who 
are not entirely enslaved by forms and 
conventions but try to follow the guid- 
ance of Scripture in their daily lives, sim- 
ply and honestly. She had set herself to 
consider the matter of Lent this year as 
never before; partly because she was 
always in earnest to do whatever seemed 
her duty, thoroughly and patiently, and 
also because for many years past she had 
either been traveling at this season with a 
restless invalid father, who exacted such 
attendance and care, and was so soon dis- 
contented with any place where they spent 
more thana week, that any systematic 
devotional observance was just as impos- 
sible to her as to a bird on the wing. 
She could not even go to church often, so 
impatient and imperious were her father’s 
demands on her time. And when he died 
she herself was a broken-down invalid 
from over-work and care; every Lent for 
five years had found her somewhere in a 
warm climate, witha nurse to care for 
her, and her former inabilities to observe 
thetime doubled. But now, though stil! 
delicate, she was comparatively well. 

‘*What shall I do?” she asked herself, ‘‘I 
like fish better to eat than anything else 
except eggs, and vegetables are next best. 
Dr. Shedd says I must eat meat or lose all 
the strength I have gained; it will be at 
once a self-denial and ‘a duty. I must 
keep my Lent as regards food by eating 
meat every day, and giving up the Fri- 
day’s fish dinner, which has really been 
the feast of the week to me. I don’t like 
beans. I will use them as my vegetable, 
and rice which I dislike, too. But what 
shall I do about Mrs. Sayre’s reception? I 
don’t like gay society; I don’t like to go 
out in Lent; but she is almost a stranger 
here, she does not go to our church, and 
she entertains now the people who have 
been kind and hospitable to Mr. Sayre for 
the two years he has lived here without 
her. I washer intimate school friend and 
I am the only person she knows very well 
in Dartford; she has begged me to receive 
with her. In her place I should want 
the help of a friend myself, but Ihate the 
idea! And in Lent, too!” Suddenly 
across her meditation came the words: 
‘‘Behold, in the day of your fast ye 
find pleasure!” She went for her Con- 
cordance, found the chapter in Isaiah, 
read it over and decided to go to Mrs, 
Sayre’s and do her best to help her. This 
then was the Scripture idea of a fast even 
among the ritualistic Israelites, the first 
Church of God! Not outward affliction, 
but inward self-denial; not starvation of 
the flesh, but humility and service of 
spirit. And other words came to her 
mind with greater force. 

‘*But thou when thou fastest, anoint thy 
head and wash thy face; that thou ap- 
pear not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which is in secret.” 

Here was her warrant; it was true that 
people would talk about her going to such 
a party in Lent; but this must be a part 
of her self-denial, her discipline; here was 
the Master’s order ‘‘ that thou appear not 
to men to fast.” 

So in simple faith and obedience Bessy 
Lorimer went to her friend’s reception, 
It was hardfor her, very hard, shy and 
quiet as Nature and her life had made her, 
to stand there by Mrs. Sayre and intro- 
duce to her full half of her guests. Of 
her dress Bessy did not think: her gray 
silk, modest as a nun’srobe, with a little 
old lace at the throat and wrists, and one 
pink rose among its folds at her neck, 
looked beside Mrs. Sayre’s gorgeous 
French dress and glittering diamonds like 
a bit of mignonette against a cluster of 
tulips; but this did not trouble either 





wearer. Mrs. Sayre’s mind was no more 
on her dress than her friend’s, she was 
only filed with gratitude for the kind- 
ness that put her so at ease among 
strangers, and she looked with real af- 
fection at the sweet face that was tinted 
with embarrassment notin any other way 
demonstrated. Bessy’s manners were of 
that best sort that shows 
“A heart at leisure with itself.” 

And tho the situation pained and tired her, 
she went through with it manfully till a 
certain coarse woman, whose place in 
Dartford society had been won step after 
step by her husband’s increasing money, 
came up to be presented. 

‘“Why Lizabeth Lorimer!” she ex- 
claimed, when she had shaken hands with 
Mrs. Sayre, ‘‘ you don’t say it’s you? I 
thought you ’ Piscopal folks never went to 
this kind of a thing in Lent. I can’t be- 
lieve my eyes !” 

Bessy colored hotly; but said smilingly: 
‘“‘T think you can trust your eyes Mrs. 
Sands; it is really J.” 

Something in the quiet ignoring of her 
question prevented Mrs. Sands from fur- 
ther remark; or, it may be, that another 
arrival warned her to give place to the 
next comer; but Mrs. Sayre had heard 
her; at the next pause she turned to her 
friend, 

‘**Oh, Bess! how thoughtless I was to 
ask you! but I never remembered it was 
Lent; you know we don’t observe it. 
Why didn’t you tell me, you dear, sweet 
soul ?” 

Bessy laughed gently. ‘‘ I don’t think it 
is‘ wicked to help a friend in fast-time, 
Laura.” 

** But { know it was a piece of real 
goodness and unselfishness in you todo it; 
and if thatisn’t keeping Lent I don’t 
know what is. I shall believe in it after 
this,’ 

Bessy’s eyes filled with tears; here was 
the prompt, if secret reward of the Father 
for the secret service he only saw; she 
had not anointed her head and washed 
her face in vain. Laura Sayre was not a 
religious woman, bright, kind and gener- 
ous as she was; but she believed in Bessy 
Lorimer’s religion then and thereafter; 
and perhaps this was her first heaven- 
ward step. Mrs. Pinney, thatsame day 
had eaten only dry bread for her break- 
fast, and a bit of salt fish for dinner; 
she had twice been to prayers, and had 
worn a black wool suit all day; that was 
her way; but her maid said at the kitchen 
tea-table: 

‘* Well, I shall be thankful when Lent’s 
over! Mrs. Pinney’s like a bear, always, 
till it’s done; I’ve had three reg’lar scold- 
in’s since she got up to early church, and 
that’s about what I shall get till she goes 
to eatin’ and visitin’ again.” 

‘*That’s the way some folks doos take 
their’ religion. I’ve see it frequent;” 
chorused the black waiter. 

Every day Miss Lorimer sat down to her 
small steak or chop, and dutifully ate 
what she could; she really did it as a 
duty; her tastes were decided, if delicate, 
and she had never liked meat; the shops 
were full of golden Florida oranges, and 
fragrant grape-fruit; the early lettuce and 
hot-bed radishes appeared in market, cool, 
tender and crisp. Mrs. Pinney had all 
these luxuries as soon as they arrived; 
but Bessy Lorimer did not send for them; 
it was her way to fast, but nobody was 
aware of it. 

She had a natural dislike to going about 
among the poor, a sense of intruding her- 
self on their wants and sorrows; and 
hitherto her own health had prevented 
her visiting even those on whom she show- 
ered her charities; she heard of all their 
woes and wants through other people, and 
did her best to relieve them, but the 
deep shyness that was one of her natural 
traits, kept her from giving those best gifts 
of all, the sympathy of look and speech, the 
kind word and gentle touch that enhance 
and spiritualize gifts of money. It is so 
much easier to take what is given if a 
tender look, a gentle voice, a fraternal 
grasp go with the gift. Bessy Lorimer 
had just begun to learn this; it was 
one of her Lenten self-denials to put 
it in practice. She began to go about 
among sick people first; to carry lit- 
tle dainties, a few flowers, a gay picture 





or a pleasant book; and she found herself 
so welcome that it was easier to go on 
and carry the comfort of her presence to 
those who were only in poverty. It is 
true that she encountered many unpleasant 
things; that she was by no means always 
willingly received; that her presence was 
sometimes resented, and this hurt her, 
but it was something to bear; 1t was lift- 
ing one end of her Master’s cross, who 
‘*was despised and rejected of men,” and 
tears of devout thankfulness rose to her 
eyes as the memory of those words re- 
turned to her. 

It was one of her great pleasures to go 
to church, she had been so long shut out 
from its beloved services; but now she 
often gave up the daily evening prayer 
to sit beside some sick friend who could 
not get out; or with some poor woman 
who listened gladly to the collects and 
lessons which she could never hear in 
church, because she could not leave her 
crowd of little children. 

As she grew more familiar with the 
families she helped and visited, Miss 
Lorimer would often send the weary 
mother to her own seat in the church,and 
stay in her place; areal and deep self-de- 
nial, for she was utterly unaccustomed to 
children, and there were none of infancy’s 
charming fascinations among these wan 
and squalid babies, who cried and 
wrangled, were uncouth and dirty; but 
Bessy Lorimer knew that she might not 
call anything common or unclean to 
whom she might be of help or comfort. 

Mrs. Pinney went to every Lenten ser- 
vice; five times a day in the most proper 
of somber costumes, she bent the knee 
and called herself a muserable sinner; 
always looking about her to note with 
accurate displeasure the empty seats; es- 
pecially Miss Lorimer’s. 

Now our heroine, altho she was a 
good woman, was by no means perfect; 
and when Mrs. Pinney remarked to her 
with an air of sanctimony and superiority 
that had very little religion about it, as 
they met one day after prayers: ‘I be- 
lieve, Miss Lorimer, you do not approve 
of Lent. Irarely see you at church.” 

Miss Lorimer’s temper was roused; her 
face flushed and her eyes glowed with 
indignant light; she opened her lips to 
speak but remembered the time; they 
closed again firmly, and with a silent bow 
she passed out of the church porch and 
went home, her anger giving way to 
shame that she had so yielded to it and 
allowed herself to despise even such a 
woman as Mrs. Pinney, for whom, too, 
the Lord had died. 

Miss Lorimer was a woman with a wo- 
man’s tastes; she was not fond of showy 
or elaborate dress, but she did like certain 
things very much; lace better than jewels, 
and the dream she had long cherished was 
to possess a real India shawl. Her past 
health and her continual traveling about 
with her father had made such a thing 
useless to her; but now that she had 
settled down among her own people and 
in her native place she had laid aside out 
of her income for the last few years a 
thousand dollars to invest in this bit of 
elegant attire. A cheap India shawl, gay 
and coarse, was not to her liking; she 
wanted one fine, soft, and delicate in its 
mingled tints, with a white center, and 
she meant to go down to New York after 
Easter and buy it. 

In the course of her charitable visits, 
however, Miss Lorimer became interested 
in a young girl, who had lost both her 
parents, and was left with the care of 
three younger children; she had learned 
the dress-making trade before she was so 
left, and had supported herself by work- 
ing with an older woman, long in the 
business; but now she could neither leave 
home nor bring home work; the tenement 
where she lived was on a narrow dirty 
street, and in the third story; she had her 
hands full to keep the children from real 
starvation on work fetched from a cloth- 
ing shop, and underpaid at that. Some- 
times poor Sarah’s heart failed her; and 
it was at one of these times toward the end 
of Lent that Miss Lorimer came in and 
found her sitting by the stove where a 
handful of coal pretended to bea fire; the 
three children were covered up in bed to 
keep them warm; and Sally crouched over 





the stove with her head in her hands. As 
she raised her face in welcome, it was cov- 
ered with tears. 

**My dear Sally, what is it?” tenderly 
asked her visitor. 

‘*Oh, Miss Lorimer! I’ve about given 
up. I can’t keep these chicks on slop- 
work: they have to go cold and hungry, 
and ragged, too; their clothes are past 
patching.” 

‘* You have a good trade, too?” 

** Yes: but I can’t leave Ben and Alma; 
Jenny must go to school. I promised 
mother; and who would fetch dresses into 
this hole, or how could I sew them here if 
they did ?” 

‘* Haven’t you any relations, Sally?” 

‘* Nobody but an old aunt over in Flit- 
ten, a good deal older than Ma was; she 
must be fifty; but she’s poor, too; she 
goes out tailorin’ and doing odd jobs; she 
can’t help us.” 

‘** Well, dear, I came to let you go to 
church. I wore this cloak, which is 
rather short for me, on purpose for you. 
You need not stop to dress; just tie on 
your bonnet, and while you are gone I'll 
think for you. Please leave this note at 
my house as you pass. 

Miss Lorimer scribbled a little note on 
the blank page of a letter she had in her 
bag, directed it to her cook, and then put 
her warm long cloth cloak on over Sally’s 
dress, which was thin and worn as a dress 
could be, yet not ragged; and the girl went 
off with a lighter heart, for an hour’s rest 
in the warm church ; and the comfort of 
its earnest prayers meant a great deal to 
Sally Snow. While Miss Lorimer was 
waiting for the reply to her note her kind 
heart ached for the want about her. The 
three children were asleep. The warmth 
of the bed had made them forget their 
hunger for a while; they were at rest. 
But all the room, which was very small, 
showed how poor they were. Even in 
the closet there was but half a small loaf 
of bread and a little piece of hard cheese 
for their supper. Miss Lorimer, sitting 
shivering by the half-warm stove, began 
to ponder on the situation. If she could 
only move these children to some decent 
place where Sally could get work, all 
would go well. There was the aunt from 
the country; no doubt she would be glad 
to come and help for her board; she got 
little more than that now, and once here 
she could take in odd bits of repairing, 
and plain sewing. Miss Lorimer herself 
often had needed such a person. 

Her reveries were interrupted by the 
entrance of a man with two barrels of 
coal, which he fetched up all those stairs 
in installments, heaping half the first 
basketful into the stove, where it crackled 
and blazed cheerfully. After this Miss 
Lorimer gave him some directions ; he 
went, and returned, and then went away. 
When Sally came back, rested and re- 
freshed, she found a warm room anda 
trio of rosy, clamoring children gathered 
about a plate of rolls, well-buttered, and 
a milk-pan full of doughnuts. Miss Lor- 
imer had made a raid on her own kitchen, 
evidently, for a pan of baked beans, a 
basket of eggs, a pitcher of milk and a 
big loaf of home-made bread filled the 
closet shelf. Miss Lorimer would have to 
fast to-morrow morning, perhaps, but she 
did not care. 

She left Sally Snow happy, and went 
home to think. The Paisley shaw! that 
had been her mother’s lay across the foot 
of her bed ; it had done good service in 
traveling and invalidism ; it was worn 
and faded ; but it had its errand yet. 

Bessy Lorimer sat down and looked at 
it. Toher honest soul the question came 
home: ‘‘ Have laright to spend a thou- 
sand dollars for a mere luxury or elegance 
when I can save all these children alive?” 

Both she could not do; she had her reg- 
ular charities, and her pleasant old house 
was areal refuge to many a needy rela- 
tive who came to spend weeks and 
months under its hospitable roof; she had 
been obliged to economize, and that little 
by little, before she would allow herself 
to buy the India shawl; the thousand 
dollars lay waiting in the bank. Dare 
she use it so? 

‘*Is it not to deal thy bread to the hun. 
gry, and that thou bring the peor that 
are cast out to thy house?” Where did 
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those words come from? She took up 
her Bible and again hunted them out; 
the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah is a 
Jong directory for Lent. When Miss 
Lorimer had read it her mind was made 
up. 
The next day she went out house-hunt- 
ing; and after much going to and fro she 
found a little house just off the main 
street of the town with a bit of yard and 
garden about it, and three rooms on a 
floor; the front one would just do for 
Sally’s work; it was quite large and light, 
and three bed-rooms up-stairs were a 
luxury for the children, even if one must 
be kept for Aunt Nabby. 

That thousand dollars repaired the 
house; furnished it, very simply it is true, 
and paid a year’s rent; then Miss Lorimer 
took a train for Flitten, interviewed Miss 
Nabby Scranton, and after much persua- 
sion made her promise to come next day 
and establish herself and her belongings 
inthenew home. The week before Easter 
saw Sally and the children transferred to 
the little house; on the front door a mod- 
est sign declared that “S. A. Snow, 
Dressmaker,” dwelt therein, and as her 
former employer was about to leave town 
and live with her daughter in Colorado, 
Sally fell heir to many of her customers 
at Miss Lorimer’s recommendation. She 
was put in a place now where she could 
help herself—greatest of all charities. 

Miss Lorimer went to the Easter ser- 
vices in her last year’s wrap; but it is not 
on record that she thought much about 
it, for in the gallery opposite her pew sat 
Aunt Nabby, respectable as only a woman 
of her type and race can be in old-fash- 
ioned but whole and neat apparel ; Sally 
looking as happy asa swallow that ‘‘ hath 
found her a nest,” and the three children, 
all neat and clean. 

After service a cousin of Miss Lorimer’s, 
who boarded at the same house with Mrs. 
Pinney, looking at that dame’s new and 
costly finery, her Easter bonnet, her 
trailing shawl, and shimmering silk dress, 
turned to Miss Lorimer and said, as 
people’s cousins will say when they ‘‘ feel 
it a duty to speak”: 

‘* Bessy, why won't you dress a little 
more? I thought you were going to have 
an India shawl this spring, a white 
centered one ?” 

‘“‘Thave got my shawl, Lydia, and it 
has a white center, too,” calmly answered 
Miss Lorimer, thinking of the little white 
house, and adding, with a smile, ‘‘but I 
never shall wear it!” 

‘* What a queer creature you are!” 

Perhaps she was, but they did not think 
so who were benefited for their whole 
lives by Miss Lorimer’s Lent. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 
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PECULIAR PUZZLE. 


1 a» 2 82 27 €¢ @ FF 6 
2 eo &£ © &@ & 7 
8 - * * 8 
ae * § 
10 5 14 
nmr * @ 
12 * aa * * * 16 
13 ** & * * * + 17 
From 1to5 an opposite point to from 6 


to 5. 

Cross-words.—1, retirement ; a riverin 
South America ; 3, beneath; 4, a household 
word for a little child. 

From 10 to 13 an opposite point to from 
14 to 17. 

Cross-words.—10, 5, 14, the surname ini- 
tials of three distinguished men; 2, to bein 
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LITERARY RECEIPTS. 


1. Take of u one, of e one, of k one, of t 
one, of r one, of y one. 

2. Take of atwo, of bone, of ¢ two, ofe 
two, of y one, of r three, of u one, of n one. 
8. Take of a one, of hone, of g one, of 8 
two, of wone. 

4. Take of aone, of eone, of pone, of t 
two, of 0 two, of sone. 

5. Take of etwo, of c one, of y one, of rT one, 
of l one. 

6. Take of etwo, ofi two, of ¢ two, of n 
one, of h one, of k one, of p one. 

7. Takeof i one, of atwo, of p two, of u 
two, of n one, of gone of n one, of t one. 

8. Take of i two, of e two, of m one, of c 
one, of p one, of n one. 

9. Taxe of a one, of e two, of p three, of l 
one, of i one. 

10. Take of a one, of e one, of 4 one, of g 
oue, of u one, of 8 two, of h one, of p one. 
11. Take of sone, ofu one, of tone, of n 
one. 

12. Take of «a one, of itwo, of r one, of 8 
two, of n one. 

13. Take of a one, of e one, of s one, of r 
one, of g One, of p one. 

14. Take of e two, of c one, of o one, of f 
two. 


Mix each well, and the whole will give 
you an excellent dinner. H, 


SQUARE WORDS. 


* 

ox 

* *# & & 

o# oO 
x 


* 
1. A consonant. 
2. Permission. 
3. A precious stone. 
4. To fasten. 
5. A consonant, 


1. A consonant. 

2. An enemy of birds. 
3. A rich fabric. 

4. A metal. 

5. A consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 8Tx, 
TRIANGLE. 


RevengE 
StumbleR 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Teach me your mood, O patient stars, 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade. no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. 


CAGED BIRDS. 
1, Ortolan; 2, condor; 3. crane; 4, crow; 
5, daw; 6, dodo; 7, egret; 8, harpy; 9, heron; 
10, ibis; 11, kite; 12, martin; 13, macaw. 








Selections. 
THE AMERICAN MUSES. 


Lines written in depression on the fly-leaf of ** Poets 
of America,” by Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Mrs. ALLEN, Miss Perry, Miss Coolbrith, 

Miss Shinn, 
Are ‘‘ natural singers in several degrees,’ 
All worthy the heart of the Public to win, 
And so is Miss Thaxter, who chants of the 
seas. 


Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Spofford, Miss Larcom, 
Miss Cone, 
Mrs. Bradley, Miss Bushnell, Miss Wool- 
sey Miss Bates, 
With Miss Guiney, Miss Bloede—melodious 
mean 
By the streams and the storm-beaten 
shores of the States! 


Mrs. Fields, ‘‘most objective’ of these, is 
inclined 
To a “rhythmical method’ no master 
can mock; 
Mrs. Piatt, though ‘often obscure,’ is re- 


ned, 
And Miss Phelps is ‘‘a vine from a Puri- 


tan stock.” 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Sangster, Miss Dietz, Miss 
de Vere, 
They are ladies who sing in a silvery tone; 
And, although they’re not very much read 
over here, 
We've no doubt they are poets as good as 
our own. 


Butoh, Mr. Stedman, consider again, 
When your critical pages you’re printing 


anew, 
That four hundred and seventy you give to 
the men, 
While the ladies are huddled together—in 
two! 





concord ; 3, seamen ; 4, a will. M. 
JOURNEYING WORDS. 
From drinking to State-prison. 
Drinking. 
eee 
** # * 
* ee HE 
% HHH 
* ee 
eeeeRHEE 
State-prison. 
1. Drinking. 
2. Fireplace. 
3. A man’sname. 
4. Relating to life. 
5. Anything made to suit another. 
6. A musical instrument of strings. 
7. To re-tell. 
8. State-prison. M. 


‘oO 
RINNA, in the St James Gazette. 





COON HUNTING IN JERSEY. 


Raccoon hunting is a sport confined 
almost entirely at present to the southern 
section of New Jersey. There was a time 
when the coon, as the Southern Negro in- 
variably called him, could be hunted all 
over the Middle, and in most of the South- 
ern States. But now South Jersey has 
whatis what is left of the common coon. 
The black-footed raccoon still exists in 
Texas and California to a certain extent, 
but he has not been the object of the 
huntsman’s gunand skill in those states. 
Coon hunting hereabouts, however, is 
one of the great sports. Not only is the 
chase of the coon rare fun, but it pays to 
trap the frisky animal and dispose of 
him to those who use the body for vari- 
ous purposes. The average coon weighs 
about ten pounds, but it is not uncommon 
to kill coons weighing as a as eighteen 
pounds. The flesh is solid and sweet, 
andthe meatis regarded asa dainty dish 
by epicures. There are caterers to culti- 
vated palates in New York and Philadel- 
phia who are always willing to pay well 
for a fat coon. The smart coon-hunter 
not only gets paid for the coon’s meat, but 
he also sells the tallow of the animal ta 
druggists, and to at least one house that 
converts it into a salve that is understood 
to have rare qualities in the curing of 
cuts, burns and scalds. 

The cinnamon coon is a grandnephew, 
so to speak, of the brown bear. His ap- 
petite much resemblesthat of Bruin. He 
is very fond of a choice rabbit steak and 
abit of juicy squirrel. The common 
coon may be aptly described as a cross be- 
tween a dog and a cat. His tail is his 
own peculiar property, however. It has 
along fringe of brown fur, striped with 
black bars, and is big enough to wag the 
coon, when occasion requires. Every 
reputable coon has a pair of side whiskers, 
Dundreary like in aspect, through which 
the wind need never cease blowing. His 
one companion is the opossum. The coon 
and the ‘possum are the Damon and 
Pythias, the David and Jonathan of the 
brute creation. They both wage relent- 
less war on the rabbit and squirrel. They 
both love holes in the ground, and both 
prosper because they are so ‘‘devilish sly.” 

These cold moonlight nights are the 
best inthe year for coon hunting. Hun- 
dreds of men and boys in Atlantic and 
Cape May counties are out every night 
now after coon. Their shouts and the 
noise of their guns can be heard over a 
region of nearly sixty miles. Dogs are 
used to trail the creatures. When these 
dogs, which are usually the little keen- 
scented beagles, are started out at night 
they know that it means coon or nothing, 
aud that no variation in the chase in the 
way of running a rabbit is permitted. 
With short, shattered, crescendo barks, 
the hounds dash into the woods after 
perhaps indulging in a brief scraping 
match or two on their own account. If 
there be a coon within a quarter of a mile 
of them the hounds are quick to find it out. 
Thecoon at once begins to double and 
twist, in the hope of throwing his pursuers 
off the trail. utthe hounds, as unerr- 
ingly as the hand of fate, follow him in his 
woodland pilgrim’s progress, here, there, 
and everywhere. Once in a while with al- 
most human intelligence, the coon will 
take to the tree-tops and travel from limb 
to limb for mayhap fifty yards. Then it 
is hkely that the hounds will search in 
vain for the missing animal, Again the 
coon will clamber up a big bush, and, 
clutching a hanging branch, swing back- 
ward and forward a few times until he 
has gained enough momentum to cast 
himself across a wide brook. But old 
coon hounds know these little tricks. 

The leading dog regains the trail and 
the others scatter on each side and run 
abreast of him. It is not long before the 
dogs get close up to the fugitive animal. 
The coon soon reaches its abode and has 
hardly whisked its tail in out of sight be- 
fore the baying dogs are at the foot of the 
tree. There they sit and bay until the 
arrival of the hunters. Sounding the 
tree by striking it with an ax, the men 
are able to tell how far down its trunk 
the hollow extends. At its base is the 
coon’s nest. Just above it axmen begin 
to cut a hole and the coon, frightened by 
the noise, deserts his nest, takes to the 
dead limbs above and is readily picked off 
with a shot from a skillful marksman.— 
The Mail and Express. 








HEALTH RETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearersof Artificial 
Teeth upon the recei <4 Jovtase. Dr. W. E. DUNN 

‘or. 39th Street, New York. 


A FEW STATISTICS. 


A RECENT speaker says that the Negroes 
in this country bave a eight 
timesin acentury. As they have 7,000,- 
000 now, in 1980 they will amount to 
192,000,000. If they maintain the same 
relative rate of increase they will. The 
whites in 10 years by birth and immigra- 
tion have increased 30 per cent. At this 
rate there will be 800,000,000 whites and 
over 200,000,000 Negroes—in all 1,000,000,- 
000—in the United States in 1988. Who 
believes either of these statements? By 
that method one can prove that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will soon have 
more communicants than the world will 
contain people. Last year it gained 5 per 
cent. net. This rate will double its 
membership every 14 years. Hence 
in 1902 it will have 4,000,000; in 1916, 
8,000,000; in 1930, 16,000,000; in 1944, 32,- 
000,000; in 1958, 64,000,000; in 1972, 128,- 
000,000, and so doubling every 14 years, 
in the year 2084, less than 200 years from 
the present date, there will be 32,768,000, - 
000 of members of the Methodist Episco- 
al Church in the United States alone! 
‘oil on, then, brethren. Do fot let the 
fact that, according to the figures of the 
speaker quoted above, there will be only 
6,400,000,000 Negroes and 138,200,000,000 
whites—in all 19,600,000,000—of people in 
the United States at that time disturb 
you. Who cares for a little deficit of 
3,168,000,000 ? Great is statistics! Of 
course, other ¢enominations are deluding 
themselves. They think that they are in- 
creasing; but as we are going to include 
the whole population, and several thou- 
sand millions more, they must cease to 
exist! The only trouble is, that if some 
of them continue to grow a@#ateprésent, 
the multiplication table will wipe us out 
in the same way.—Christian Advocate. 


T INTERESTS YOU. 


THE “‘ ROCHESTER LAMP” 

NEVER NEEDS TRIMMING. NEVER 
BREAK» CHIMNEYS. ERFECTLY SAFE. 
A PURE, STEADY LIGHT of 
Power. This is no boast,as we guarantee every 
lamp. Made in cheap and elegant styles, botn 
stand and hanging. Our mammoth size, 300 
CANDLE POWER (entirely new), the best 
lamp made for lighting Churches, Halls, 
Stores. Factories, etc, 

Send for Circular. Manufactured by 


EDW. MILLER & CO., 10 & 12 College Place, N. Y. 





































Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 


\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
| \¥\ With Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
{ ai, and istherefore far more economi- 
f ‘ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
. | H }/medmirably adapted for invalids as 
=e well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
Zz BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 












YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 





BLACK : RED | VIOLET | GREEN 





which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. dress 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
The only genuine ‘‘Automatic”’ Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it:—~** No Risk to Health.” 














Willcox & Gibbs S.M. Co. 658 Broadway, N.Y, 









2 BUFFALO 


=e 


BSS Dr. Wiliam A. 
Pr 


- TRADE MARK Par. rs 
with a Gouty Diathesis. 
Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathol 


and 
University of the City of New York, &c 





. *I have for some time made use of t 
tions of the Nervous Systen complicated 
The results have been eminently satisfactor 


- “ For the past fou y 
treatment of Chronic Interstitial Nephritis (third stage of Bright's Disease): cecunira iy 


tue subjects, with the most marked benefit. {In all. Gouty and Rheum 


ITHIA WATER 


Nature’s Specific for Bright’s Disease, 
Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 


Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of U.S. Arm 
‘ofessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Seotem in the + oe. 


University of New York, &c. 
¢ Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affec- 


with Bright’s Diseaze of the Kidneys, or 


¥ 
Practical Medicine in the Medical 


Department of the 
Lithia Water in the 
8 Disease), occurring in Guuty and Rhewma- 
atic Affections, I regard it as highly efficacious.” 


Water in Cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs, 
THOS. F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.J 


COFFEE. 


BY MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 


From high authority we learn that Ethi- 
opia was the country where the first coffee 
pickers put forth their hands to pluck the 
coffee berry from the tree. The berries 
were there first made into a drink, which is 
now cherished by millions of people as the 
best of beverages. 

Literally rivers of coffee are daily cupped 
into the mouths of the world’s inhabitants, 
while coffee planters and pickers are kept 
busy in the plantations preparing the 
berries for commerce. 

The coffee plant itself, in sending out its 
snow-white blossums for eight or ten 
months of the year, and in keeping the ripe 
and ripenimg berries constantly upon the 
branches, seems intent upon supplying the 
market. The plant is now cultivated wher- 
ever the climate will permit. 

When placed in prepared soil, the seed, if 
good, will germinate in a few weeks. How- 
ever, the seed soon loses its vitality after 
ripening, and should be planted soon after 
maturing. 

In a few months, or a year, the plants 
may be transplanted into rows of suitable 
distance apart, and the berries will appear 
in three or four years. The plant has glossy 
green leaves throughout the year. Fruit 
and flowers are most always in sight—the 
flowers forming in clusters close to the 
branches. They have an agreeable odor, 
similar to that of jessamine. There are usu- 
ally two or three harvests during the year. 
The plants sometimes continue to produce 
fruit for many years, even twenty-five or 
thirty in some cases. The berry is at first 
green in color, afterward it becomes red 
and then darkish purple. 

Naturally the plant grows to the hight 
of twenty feet and in pyramidal form, but 
for convenience in picking the fruit, the 
plants are kept low. After gathering, the 
fruit is placed upon large mats or some- 
times upon floors to dry in the sun. 

Brazil is said to furnish the chief supply 
of coffee for the United States. In Agassiz’s 
** Journey in Brazil’’ he describes a scene 
in a coffee plautation as follows: 

“It was the harvesting season and the specta- 
cle was a pretty one. The Negroes, men and 
women, were scattered about the plantations 
with broad, shallow trays, made of plaited grass 
or bamboo, strapped over their shoulders and 
supported at their waists. Into these they were 
gathering the coffee, some of the berries being 
brilliantly red, some already beginning to dry 
and turn brown, while here and there was a 
green one not yet quite ripe, but soon to ripen in 
the scorching sun. Little black children were 
sitting on the ground and gathering what fell 
under the bushes, singing at their work a 
monotonous but rather pretty snatch of song. 
As their baskets were filled they came tothe 
Administrador to receive a little metal ticket 
on which the amount of their work was marked. 
A task is allowed to each one—so much to a full- 
grown man, so much to a woman with young 
children, so much to a child—and each one is 
paid for whatever he may do over and above it. 
The requisition is a yery moderate one, so that 
the industrious have an opportunity of making 
alittle money independently. At night they all 
present their tickets and are paid on the spot 
for any extra work. 

* From the harvesting ground we followed the 
carts down to the place where their burden is 
deposited. On their return from the plantation 
the Negroes divide the day’s harvest, and dis- 
pose of it in little mounds on the drying grounds. 
When pretty equally dried the coffee is spread 
out in thin even layers over the whole inclosure 
where it is baked for the last time. It is then 
hulled by a very simple machine in use on 
almost all the fazendas, and the process is com- 
plete.” 

Somewhere about A.D. 1700, the botanical 
garden of Paris obtained the first coffee- 
plant. <A portion of this original shrub, we 
are told by a recent writer upon the sub- 
ject, is still in a museum in Paris. Pre- 
vious to this time coffee had been carried 
by the Dutch from Mocha to Java, and 
thence sent to Amsterdam, from the latter 
place the garden of Paris obtained the 
costly plant. 

Coffee is generally cultivated in warm 
countries, and large quantities are grown 
in the East Indies, Central America, Mexico, 
Brazil, etc. Mocha and Java coffee are 
considered superior to most other kinds. 

Coffee-houses were early established in 
Paris and London, where coffee and other 
refreshments were served to customers. 
Politics were discussed and news gathered 
by those who frequented these houses. 
Newspapers were not general as now, there- 
fore coffee-houses became important cen- 
ters for information, altho writers of the 


day assailed these public places where 
this new beverage was sold, and where so 
much money was spent for coffee. Coffee 
was then an expensive luxury, costing from 
$20 to $25 per pound. 
Brazil produces the largest quantity of 
coffee at the present time, it being between 
four and five million quintals per year. 
One quintal or one hundred pounds of 
coffee are usually put into one sack. Adul- 
terations are common in coffee, cheaper 
substitutes, as chicory-root, corn or rye, 
etc., are roasted and mixed with the real 
coffee. 
Coffee taken in excess is undoubtedly in- 
jurious to health, but in small quantities 
it may be nourishing and refreshing. In- 
deed, no one who has seen the sailor keep up 
strength day and night during a storm ofa 
week,through the use of nostronger beverage 
than coffee, can doubt that coffee has stim- 
ulating effects, and that it lessens the ex- 
cessive waste of the system. But palpita- 
tion of the heart and other evil effects may 
result from overdoses of coffee, and it is 
doubtful whether children should ever 
drink coffee at all. Physicians assert that 
this drink may cause children to become 
dwarfed and dyspeptic. At least, a drink 
acting so energetically upon the liuman sys- 
tem may be supposed to have some deleteri- 
ous effects, especially upon children, who 
had better take their cup of milk or water 
without anything more stimulating. 
The leaves of the coffee plant are some- 
times used iu the form of infusion asa bev- 
erage, they are said to possess properties 
similar to those of the berry. In Sumatra, 
the leaves are roasted and then powdered 
bv rubbing inthe hands. The taste is like 
that of tea and coffee combined. 
EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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NEW AND DESIRABLE PLANTS. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 





Mina Lobata.—This is a_ luxuriant 
climber belonging to the natural order of 
Convolvulus, and closely allied to the Ipo- 
meea,. It is not a new plant, for it figured in 
Loudon's *‘ Encyclopedia of Plants”’ as long 
ago as 1841,when it was first introduced from 
Mexico, but it has not been known in this 
country till quite recently. The flowers are 
produced on long forked racemes of upright 
growth, and in great profusion from July 
till October. The buds are at first bright 
red, then change to orange, and when in full 
bloom, to creamy white. The tube-like 
flowers are about three-fourths ofan inch in 
length. If grown from seed, it should be 
sown as early as March. 

Sweet Alyssum, Little Gem.—This is in- 
deed a gem among alyssums. Itis of a very 
compact spreading habit: a single plant 
will cover a circle of twelve to fourteen 
inches in diameter, and such is its profusion 
of bloom that ‘‘over six hundred clusters of 
flowers on a single plant, at one time,’’ were 
counted by its originator, Mr. L. W. Good- 
ell, who had it photographed. This, of 
course, is not to be taken asa sample, but 
three or four hundred blooms at one time 
on a plant is not atall unusual. It is valu- 
able for pvt culture and for an edging to 
borders. 

Plants that will thrive better in a poor, 
rocky soil than in arich one, are certainly 
very desirable, in some places, and espe- 
cially where a profusion of flowers rather 
than of leafage is preferred. For such pur- 
poses, there is nothing better than dwarf 
nasturtiums. ‘Empress of India’’ is of 
quite recent introduction, and has been 
honored with a first-class certificate by the 
Horticultural Society of London. It has 
dark-tinted foliage and flowers of intense 
crimson color. ‘‘ King Theodore’”’ has dark 
green foliage and flowers very dark ma- 
roon. * Pearl’ is white; ‘“ Schenermanni 
Coccineum,” straw color with scarlet 
stripes; ‘‘ Rosea,” light carmine. 

BEGONIAS.—Of these beautiful plants, so 
admirable for in-door or garden culture, a 
few novelties are introduced each year, 
usually by being imported. Ican speak in 
highest praise of several as yet but little 
known. Albiais of rare beauty, and so 
unique in color that it is difficult to describe. 
The foliage is large and divided into sever- 
al sharp points. The color is very rich and 
of varying shades of red and light brown. 
The veins are so sunken as to give the 
leaf a crape-like appearance. The large 
blossoms are lemon-white. The plant 
very soon attains a large main stalk, from 
which ereet branches are _ produced. 
Rubella has very dissimilar beauty, but 
of such an attractive character itis not easy 
to choose between the two. This has 
large, deeply pointed, lustrous leaves of 
pallid green blotched with red; the ribs are 
banded with purplish brown. They grow 





whichare thickly covered with red hairs. 
It is, because of its drooping habit, finely 
adapted for a hanging basket or a window 
bracket. Manicata aurea is a lovely varie- 
gated begonia; its glossy green leaves being 
richly blotched with cream color deepening 
into canary yellow. Semperflorens gigantea 
rosea is one of the best of the new begonias, 
The leaves are smooth, bright green, short- 
stem, upright growth. The plant is of dense, 
shrubby habit; its flowers are very large, 
and of a cardinal-red color, a free winter 
bloomer. Alba picta has long, slender 
pointed leaves, glossy green thickly spotted 
with white. Gloiria de Sceauz is a fine va- 
riety, quite distinct from any other. The 
foliage is a dark bronze or plum color with a 
rich metalic luster. It is of a compact 
dwarfhabit. It bears large trusses of pink 
flowers which are constant, but more pro- 
fuse during thewinter months. Bruantii 
is very dwarf, flowers pure white, and 
borne in great profusion. Dr. Nachtigal 
is a fragrant begonia with large, deep green 
leaves; a strong upright grower, free bloom- 
ing. Amelia Bruant,very choice. It has the 
peculiarity of frequently blooming at the 
junction of the mbs as well as at the junc- 
tion of the leaf. Flowers carmine color. 
Robusta is a very peculiar begonia. The 
stock, stem, and under side of the leaf, is 
red, the upper side a glossy bright green. 
The flower is composed of two wide and two 
narrow petals; the broad petals are a lovely 
rose color, the narrow are almost pure 
white with a distinct pink stripe in the cen- 
ter of each, enlivened with golden anthers. 
They are borne in clusters. Semperflorens ele- 
gans, is indeed elegant. It is a tall-grow- 
ing variety and has a massof bright olive- 
green leaves. It bearsa profusion of flow- 
ers, white in the center shading to a shell 
pink with a deeper rosemargin. Itis a con- 
stant bloomer, but freest inthe winter. This 
is a rarely beautiful begonia. M. Eugene 
Vallerand isa fine begonia, specially for 
summer blooming, being covered with large 
beautiful rose and orange red blossoms. 
Leaves long and sharp-pointed, small, 
notched and glossy. If any of our readers 
have not as yet added Metallica and Rubra 
to their collection, I would say do so torth- 
with. The former with its lustrous bronze- 
green leaves, and curious hairy flowers, is 
highly ornamental. lt grows three and 
four feet in hight, and throws up more 
stalks from the root thanany other begonia 
[ have seen of similar habit, making a large 
plant in circumference. Rubra is wholly 
unlike every way. Itistall and diooping; 
not very handsome in form, but beautiful 
in leaf and flower. Its large panicles of 
coral-red blossoms, pendant among the 
thick waxeu leaves,borne the year through, 
are very lovely. 

I have specified some of the very choicest, 
as yet rare kinds of these very desirable 
plants. I hope the time is not remote when 
begonias will supersede in a great measure 
the geranium which has so long held a 
front position, They are superior in every 
respect both for bedding plants and the 
winter window garden. Most of them are 
elegant in foliage and worthy of culture for 
this alone, but when to this is added the 
beautiful flowers, so constant and abundant, 
and if not fragrant, they are not ill-smell- 
ing like geraniums. ‘They are just as easily 
cultivated, quite as low priced as a rule, 
will bear the heated atmosphere of our 
close rooms as well, and are very rarely 
troubled with insect pests of any kind. 
They are easily multiplied from cuttings. 
The soil best adopted to them is alight rich 
loam with a little sharp sand; not much 
barn-yard dressing, the little used should 
be old, thoroughly decomposed cow manure. 
Rotted sods from a pasture, and leaf-mold 
is excellent, but begonias are not very fas- 
tidious; they will thrivein any soil that is 
not heavy orsodden. Showering frequently 
to keep the leaves clean isimportant. They 
ought not to be assigned the snnniest place 
in the window nor in the garden, as the in- 
tense heat is apt to burn the leaves. 

Not only have I found the class described 
all that has been represented, but the Tu- 
berous Begonias have proved excellent for 
bedding out. They are of dwarf habit and 
not so showy in foliage as the others, but far 
exceed them in the size and brightness of 
their flowers, which are often as large as 
roses in the double varieties. I donot think 
we have any in this country equal to those 
reported a few yéars since in the Gardener’s 

Chronicle, London. ‘‘Some of the doubles 
are as large as moderate-sized peonies, and 
others resemble a well-formed cupped rose.” 
One is mentioned as measuring six inches 
across. About one hundred varieties are 


offered, named and described by one florist 
in Washington, and they are in colors of 
scarlet, crimson, carmine, orange, amaranth, 
vermilion and white. Their cost prevents 


average price is 50 cents, and from that to 
$2.00 for rare bulbs. They need to be cared 
for the same as other summer blooming 
bulbs, giving them rest during the winter, 
and starting them into growth in April. 
YARMOUTA, ME. 


CULTIVATION OF SANDY SOIL. 





IT is not necessary to goto the bottom of 
a sandy soil but once a year, nor is it wise 
to put manure down there. A white or yel- 
low sand produces its best results on the 
surface, where the sun and the air make it - 
mellow and ripe. 

My experience has shown me that itisa 
great mistake to tear up sand late in the 
spring, and plant seedsinit in a raw, lifeless 
condition. I have fifty acres of sandy and 
gravelly soil on my farm in Ohio, and this I 
always plowed first in the spring, often in 
the winter; and I believe now it would have 
been good policy to have turned it over the 
fall before. If plowed late in the spring, 
only a few weeks before planting, it seemed 
devitalized—no life in it; the corn came up 
weak, and yellow, and slow. There was no 
sweetness of the sunin it. But if plowed 
the winter before, the frost spurs cracked 
and lifted the surface, opened it to the sun 
through March and April, and the increas- 
ing warmth of the season gave it life and 
spring. There seemed to be nitrogen in the 
frost. But the best of all was the ripening 
and enlivening of the sand by tne sun. 

A roller is good on sandy soil, but not so 
good as a ‘“‘grapger’’ or plank drag; an im- 
plement made of four two-inch planks, each 
a foot wide and eight feet long, lapped on 
each other about two inches, weather-board 
fashion, and the whole dragged ‘the rough 
way.’’ (I think this is better than to drag it 
“the smooth way.’’) It carries before it a 
cargo of sand, and drops a little here and 
there in the hollow places. But after all is 
done, with roller or harrow or granger, bet- 
terthan either or all together is the sun 
and the rain and theair. Sand needs time 
and age to make the surface ripe before the 
seeds are planted. 

A fine sand will, if leveled by the granger, 
stand drouth remarkably well; not by re- 
sisting evaporation (for this goes on fast), 
but by rapid capillary attraction, bringing 
up moisture from below. Sand seems to 
have a special power for collecting nitrogen. 
In a rainy season my sandy plains give me 
cornstalks of a size out of all proportion to 
their apparent fertility. No rain is wasted 
on sand, none runs away, as on other soils, 
but all of it percolates through and the 
nitrogen is strained out for the benefit of 
the crop. Ina rainy season the corn on my 
plains is taller and the ears are heavier than 
on the best bottom lands of the Muskin- 
gum. 

White or yellow sand absorbs heat slowly, 
but it also parts with it slowly. Hence it 
needs long sunning, and the enriching, mel- 
lowing action of the rains, before planting 
is done. 

Sand needs humus, it needs decaying 
vegetable matter, to give it life and action 
by the yeasting effect of the carbonic acid. 
Hence the special value of green manuring 
for this class of soils. In light, porous 
sand the carbonic acid escaping from green 
manure, consequent upon the rapid oxy- 
genation of the material, is liable to escape 
into the atmosphere in the form of gas. 
Hence the necessity, in light sand, of turn- 
ing vegetable matter under to some depth. 
But dry strawy manure, if plowed down, 
will make trouble ina drouth by drying 
out the ground. Itis better if applied on 
the surface in the form of mulching. This 
brings the line of copstant moisture near 
the surface and holds it there. 

One very dry summer, when the white 
clover on very sandy plains became brown 
and powdery in the heat, the cattle and 
sheep nosed aside the manure, which had 
been scattered in one place, to browse the 
green. herbage which they could not find 
elsewhere. 

All manure on sand does its best work if 
placed at or near the surface. Its action is 
downward by leaching, rather than upward 
by evaporation. Even the green manure, 
which was turned down to some depth, to 
await the fermenting process, or oxgyena- 
tion, should be turned up near the surface 
again before planting. Most sands carry 
more nitrogen and carbon than would be 
apparent tothe casual observer. This is 
especially true of the sands which are every- 
wherein the South. The abundant semi- 
tropical rains, the warmth of the sun and 
the humid atmosphere produce a wonderful 
growth of weeds and grass in summer. 
These supply the two elements named, but 
there is a lack of potash, phosphorus and 
lime, at least in an available form. They 
must be supplied artificially, or made avail- 
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ent of carbonic acid arising from the fer- 
ment of green manures. 

The Southern native farmers plow shallow 
—a mere skimming—because, they say, the 
pottom is dead and cold. From their point 
of view or of action they are right. But the 
Northern colonist turns green matter deep 
down; this warms and vitalizes the soil by 
the process of oxygenation or slow combus- 
tion. Then he turns it to the surface again, 
bringing up the minerals which the vegeta- 
ble acids have dissolved, and the glowing 
tropical sun completes the ripening or the 
“sweetening.”” But mulch is grateful to 
the land and the crop through the ardent 
heat of summer. 

Onmy sandy plains in Ohio, in their vir- 
gin condition, wheat would yield only eight 
bushels per acre. There was only an inch 
or two of soil. Nature, in her wasteful proc- 
esses, had accumulated only so little, be- 
cause the forest leaves, inslow combustion, 
had vanished in air. . 

Then manintervened. He husbanded the 
resources of the land. My grandfather 
began as the Southern farmers do to-day, 
plowing only two or three inches deep. But 
he went deeper year by year. He carried 
the soildown with him as he went. The 
stubble and the grass which he plowed 
under weresaved, not wasted as Nature had 
done by leaving them to slow combustion 
onthe top. In forty years a soil was made 
eight inches deep, To-day those plains will 
yield fifteen or twenty bushels to the acre; 
in a good year twenty-five. 

This was aclear gain, because these plains 
are far from the farm headquarters and re- 
ceive nothing but what they create them- 
selves. Hogs were fed there, but they ate 
the corn that grew on the plains only. 
These sands enriched themselves. Nature, 
in her wasteful way, created an inch or two 
of soilin centuries; man saved his material 
and made eight inches in a life-time.— 
STEPHEN Powers, in Country Gentleman. 


IN-DOOR ROOT GRAFTING. 


PREPARATIONS for root grafting in win- 
ter should be made befvrehand by securing 
cions and stocks. The stocks, usually one- 
year old seedlings for apples, should be tak- 
en up, tied in bundles of twenty or fifty for 
convenience in counting, and heeled-in ina 
cellar, or place where they will not freeze. 
In large nurseries root grafting is done very 
rapidly by a division of labor. One hand 
prepares the stocks; another inserts the 
cion: still another waxes it in. Where 
there are several varieties it is well to work 
upon one at atime, to avoid the danger of 
mixing. In some cases machines to cut and 
fit stock and cion are employed, and soit 
cotton twine, prepared by running it 
through mellow grafting-wax and loosely 
reeling it on a reel, is preferred to strips of 
waxed cloth. As the grafts are completed, 
they are set in shallow boxes with soil under 
and between them, labeled, and stored ina 
cellar, where they must be looked to, es- 
pecially as spring approaches, and, if get- 
ting too dry, sparingly watered. If arecent 
settler wishes to plant an orchard, and can- 
not well spare the money to buy ‘the trees, 
he can buy root grafts at very small outlay. 
Most of the Western nurseries make a spe- 
cialty of root grafts. One who buys a lot of 
root grafts had better bed them the first 
year, 1. ¢., dibble them in, in a bed of good 
soil, a foot apart or less, "Thus placed they 
can be cared for on a small area, The 

grafts should be dibbled in with great care, 
the soil being firmly packed against the 
root, and the top bud of the cion just above 
the surface. Having the plants all together 
inthis way they can be kept free of weeds. 

If more than one bud starts from the cion, 
remove all but the strongest.—American 
Agricultur ist. 





BULLARD HAY TRODER. 





The Bullard Hey Tedder has outlived scores of 
Experimental Machines, and is the only tedder which 
has steod the test of time, 
Re. value of a tedder cannot be understood from 
or and inferior machine. 
uy the best. Send for circular. 


THE RICHARDSON M’F’G CO. Worcester Mass, 


WANTED, Ev it body to try our magnificent 
collection, “20 plants $1.00,” all different. Illustrated 
circular free. eeas r it. 

F. E. FASSE" oT & BRO.. Ashtabula, Ohio. — 


CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, 18838. 
Established 1838. In cele- 
trating our golden anniver- 
tary, we will make a present 
* one packet of Dreer’s 
Golden Cluster Wax 
ean to every one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
mits 15¢. in ro ~ 8 to cover 











nt containing two 
\ " es and hundreds 
\y Concise direc- 


\ tions ap cultivation. Valu- 
\ able to all who plant seeds. 
POR toc FS NeTERy HENRY A. DREER, 
S) WAX Polk BEAN 714 Chestnut St., Philada 


Wm. H. Moon’s Tree Catalogue 


of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits 
Grape V ines, etc, 82 pp. free tual. Morrisville, Pa. 
D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-1 18 De: arbor n Street, 
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And FLUE 
Rae 
sancer, ated own, cure: 


Rheumatism, Dy spepsia Sick 
Headache, Constipation Piles 
Whov uh « Cough, and all 
§, Send tor cir- 








ention paper. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 

N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
4 Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
‘.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARE is on each package’ 

and thereby get the eS RUBBER PAINT. 

Factories at 750, 752, 34 Washington St,, 

New ¥ ore and Cc ie and, Chicago, 

St. Louis, 








100 STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1.00 


Ten Plants each of ten best mogtard varieties sent, 
tage +~ for $1.00. “Howto Grow Fruits, Flowers, 


aoe piants before March 1 
WELD & CO.,, Saradonville, N.Y. 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 


MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES. 
P.O. Drawer, 291, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE RACINE CHAMPION. 











HAND CORN PLANTER with Pumpkin Seed 
Attachment. a 000 in use. Every planter warranted. 
Agents Wanted 

WINSHIP M’F’G CO., Racine, Wis. 


FERTILIZERS (.0'e"3, cnt Gardens 


list. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 





ALL VARIETIES, SIZE 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
us ee AND MOSS ROSES. 


a AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
LAnTts, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 


AND PRICE:: 


HARI 
Bulbs, APN ah AMEN T ew An rt cyt and our 


one th “satel ew nail ioe exbroes fa a pats 
Every in wt m pre a potn 8 
We offer CS and STERLING 
NOVELTIES t al all departments. Our NEW CUIDE 


(00 pp., elegantly illustrated, describes over 1500 NE rey 
and CHO! 9 Varieties of ROSES, SEEDS, 
4 U S$, and tells how to grow them 
-. wish to plant anything, send for it. 
50 Years Established. Over 60 Large Greenhouses 


seas GROWERS. West PoOvE, MUnester’ Oc F Go.. Fa Pa. 


over 6 ,000,000 PEOPLE USE 
RY’S SEFDS 


D.M. FERRY&CO. 
are admitted to 










fi... toatl Every one 
psing Garden. Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
& Address D. M. FERRY & OO., Detroit, Mich. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 








We eaenino@er this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past Year has fally 


‘arm ps 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sale by our 
throughout the eats 
States. Pamphlets con- 
“> taining testimonials and 
-. a ee forwarded 

ree. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








BAUGH SS2D eles 


O77 Dealers wan'ed in unassigned 
Territory. 
Raw Bone Meal, (strictly pure.) 
are Dissolved Raw Bones. 
Suiste ‘te of Ammonia. 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
OF Send for further information 


and special prices. 
Ms fac crs 
BAUGH & SONS CO, 2.i"Ivorcr: PHILADELPHIA. 
Hieconursraies Wari is ult atoehae Baa 
J ea n fruit growing; Happi- 
ness Follows. Three railroads; fine markets; Ccotens 


ppenings. Religious & educational advantages. Great 
resources. Particulars free.Wm.Pabor,Canon C ity, Col 
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E FOR THE 
is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 


lustrations of ev orything that is new, useful 
and rare in See 





ELEGANT caTALOEOE oF Ete NOVELTIES 
Free on application, E E D 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N, ¥, CHICAGO, ILL. 





GARDEN 


and Plants, with plain 


directions of *“‘How to grow them,” by PETER 
HENDERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so remitting 
25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same 
time, send free by mail, in addition, their 
choice of any one of the following novelties, 
the price of either of which is 25 cents :—One 
packet of the new Green and Gold Water- 
melon, or one packet of new Succession 
Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or one 
— of the beautiful Moonflower, (see 
llustration), on the distinct understanding, 
-2 tote a Nei ordering will state in 
saw this advertisement, 


PETER HENDERSON & 60.31% 








FACTS! 
Averill Paint 


Has been before the Public for 18 
Years, and has proved, by 
test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE M ARKET. 


ITIS READY FOR USE! 


More economical! than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when ap- 
plied according to directions. We do not mean a 
guaranty of satisfaction only when the paint is first 
applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first ap- 
plied—but our guaranty embraces a sufficient time to 
properly test its merits. 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receiving. 

J. J. THOMAS, Esq., editor of the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, Union Springs, N. Y., writes: “I 
have now used the Averill Paint yearly for nine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
longer than any other paint that I know of. Please 
send me,”’ etc. 

Hon. P. T. BARNOUM, Bridgeport, Conn., says: “I 
have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of my 
buildings with entire satisfaction. In future shall 
use no other.” 

ROSSMAN & MCKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: 
“The Farmers’ National Bank, of this city, was 
painted withthe Averill Paint in October, 1878. It is 
being painted at present time, November, 1884, with 
the Averill—will use no other. It isthe most promi- 
nent building in the city: cost $75,000.’ 


Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 ean Shp, New York City. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month. . One Year......... 
Three Months. 15 wo Years. 

Four Months. Three Years..... 
Six Months. - 130 Four Years. ° 
Nine Montbs......225 Five Years........ 





[IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, 82.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universai 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of ihe time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
¢®™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills, 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THZ INDEPENDEST can save a 
very handsome percentage of money vy crd :mng from 
our Clutb-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Vier Advertisements. | Last Page& Business Notice 
me = 





.| 1 time 

4times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month ro 
13 three months) 13 “ (three + + BOE. 
em (26 * (six © }.. cc 
52 00 ~= (twelve “ /52 “ (twelve “* +o fSe 


READING NOTICES......... 5 DmLan PER AGATS 
LINE, ascn TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two hencinis PER AGATS 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTY CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 











sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvei of purity,strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordl- 

kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

mu — of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

ers. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
YOMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. ¥ 








Send SIX Ce nts 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Bubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
oro compe? REVERS _ E. Correct styles. Per- 











Address, medng stse 
REVERSIS LE COLI CO., 2 Kilby St., Boston 
Mass, Illustrated Catalogue free. 





JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of:'the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without a Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Maas, 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
pprecstons Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal the Society of Arts for 
Sel Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 











““oSGooD" 
U.S. Standard Scales. 
Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Fully warran- 
ted. 3 TON $35. 
Other sizes propor- 
. == » tionately low. Illus 
Agents well paid trated book free. 

Gents Wedo00d & THOMPSON, Binghamton, ¥. 7. 
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Suit No, 1. 
: Terry, $62. 
: Pe Cc. 
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e & CO., 
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\\ a hee Co. 
Sa a s10- EAST 
us ae gpingle 20rH ST., N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 7 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain x] 


Fixtures, Iron 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


oe pa FOUNDED IN 1832. 
ighest medal awarded 
thew y the Universal Exhi- 
Seton, at Paris, genes in 

1867 ; Vienna, A in 1873; 
and’ Centenn Exuivition 
















ESTEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


UPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





FRANCIS B BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 















A = CURE FOR CATARRH. 


r am Tanase 
CATARRIL 





25 CENTS A BOT EI BY ALL DRUGGISIS. 


BUY WRINGERY2 








mee, Solid po BAe pe Rubber Rolls, 


WARRANTED. 
Bunire W. Co. wy 8.) 


Agents wanted everywhere, 


THE NEW BAXTER 


ENGINE. 





This Engine ismade with 
all latest improvements, 
from 1 to 15 H, P., and has 
@ record unsurpassed in 
the history of steam mo- 
— every Engine is pro- 
Vv 


which will be sent to any 
address, on application te 


J.C. TODD, 


36 Dey Street, 


NEW YORK, 
Please mention this paper 











Experience shows the superiority over bristles of the 
Potisnens 

eq “IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” Gis 
p= HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. = 
80xao a2 5 

ene 
5 EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERI SHABLE. 
Has earned highest professional and general indorse- 
ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo, W. Cable, writes: 
**I have your brush in use. It certainly ii the teeth 
extreme! pleasant feeling of Polish.” 5 ailed prepaid, 











For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 





CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING 


and 205 Broadway, 
CORNEP. Ve © .TON STREET, 
y eeu York City. 
ee Outfits Complete for 
Hunting and Fishing. 
TROUTING PANTS 
and LEGGINS 


A SPECIALTY. 


All Guaranteed Thoroughly Waterproor. 


Rubber Goods of Every Description 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GOODYEAR’ $ INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MANUFACTURING ee 


503 and 505 Broadway, 























































27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements to 
persons of moderate means seek- 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal atrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, Il. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 

General Manager. 

H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 

E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 

#7” ROBINSON’S 
SUR E. c URE 
RHEU m A TISsSmM 
NEU ry LGIA,. 

and somety Se diseases arising from an im na state 


e blood. An Antidote for Mala: 
Prices, Oc. and ROBINSON & be sent iby "nef, 


Send for ew. St Groote ih St.. N. Y. 














HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


COLONNADE H 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th. One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan. $3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 













FOR STEEP OK FLAT ROOFS. 
CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON. 
THOUSANDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUALLY FOR 


DINGS OF EVERY DESCRiPTION. 


SEND FOR vey. CIRCULAR, coer anine PRICE 
ST AND REFERENCE 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EHRET, JR. & CO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Low Estimates. ’ 
earctut series, DOMM'S $03 waste se: BOSTOD 


TRAVEL. 


The _ Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
man Families, A charming romance illustrative 
of Florida scenes and Souspere F 'e, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), 0. McCORMICK, General 

























Passenger Agent Monon Route Chicago, Ills 























NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPAN 
Short route to London, via Southampton, and A 4 the 
Continent Lun the THAVE, 3 fast (on 
LAH x SAAL EIDER, 
FI ULDA. tis 
from Abe to 58,00 EWE WAS 3300 5,500 igo horse-power 
boas ag leave New York oat Wednesday and 


Awe. time from _ New York, _ Southampton 14 
days, and to London less than 8 
Londen speciai train swale passengers in 
Southampton Docks on landing 
—e iteamers of this line take the southerly route dur. 
the ice season. 
rst cabin table equal to that of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 
D 














CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RX 


Its main r an and eo 4 include CHivAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 


and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 

** Great Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Cit7 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
HERINGTON, WICHITA, 

HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
Pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 

Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 


other 
Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 

tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, &. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen'l Manager. cone & Pass. Ast 





Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 





W. G. HYNDMAN & CO. 


CINCINNATI. O 
CIN VNATI. 0.) 





| OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





VICTOR teres 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 





182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 











Tus lepuraepurt Pass 8] amp 23 Ross Srause 
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